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Ir has been the reproach of the British possessions in West Africa— 
the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, and the Oil rivers 
—that though they have been under the British flag for so many 
years (some of them, indeed, for several centuries), little or nothing 
has been done to extend our influence into the interior. British 
administration has been content to sit as a custodian at the ports, 
and to reap the benefit of such commerce as found its outlet there, 
conducted, as it mainly was, through unscrupulous negro middlemen, 
who denied the real producers access to the markets, and levied such 
arbitrary exactions from the natives of the interior as their own 
avarice and greed might prompt. Cannibalism, human sacrifice, and 
the worst forms of slavery might go on unchecked in the interior, 
and even among the middlemen, as witness the recent orgies of the 
natives of the coast town of Brass, but the British traders ‘meant 
dollars,’ and, like Gallio, ‘ cared for none of these things.’ Until the 
year 1809 the dollars accumulated by the British traders were the 
direct price of human blood, but in that year the slave-trade was 
abolished, and the exports took the form of palm oil and other natural 
products. The abolition of the oversea slave trade was, however, 
but a veneer of humanity which soon overlay a practice hardly less 
destructive to the native races than the slave trade itself. In ex- 
change for the commercial products which had superseded the traffic 
in slaves, the European ‘pioneers of civilisation’ imported into the 
country thousands—nay, millions—of firearms, with powder, and a 
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flood of poisonous liquor. These imports continued unchecked until 
very recently, when the obligations incurred under the Brussels Act 
necessitated some prohibition of the import of firearms. The import 
of spirits, however, remained practically unchecked. Humanitarian 
motives now furnished an excellent cover for the imposition of duties 
on spirits which, though too low to check the import, served to en- 
rich the administrations of the coast ports, and to provide a large 
revenue for the mere trouble of collection. 

It is due to the unceasing energy of French extension in West 
Africa—an extension which in England we have invariably stigmatised 
as ‘aggression,’ notwithstanding the fact that our colonies had during 
all these years made little or no effort to develop their own hinter- 
lands—that within the last year or two England has awakened to the 
necessity of some action, however vacillating, with regard to her 
West African possessions. ' 

Recently, the energy and enterprise of Sir Gilbert Carter have 
boldly faced the problem of the middlemen, and the defeat of the 
Jebus, followed by the submission of the Egbas in 1891, has 
thrown open the hinterland of Lagos to British exploitation. The 
immediate hinterland of Lagos consisted of the country of the 
Yorubas, a most industrious race passionately devoted to trading. 
The majority of their country, up to the eighth degree of north 
latitude, abounds in the oil palms. The ‘Elu’ bush (Lonchocarpus 
cyanescens), largely cultivated for its excellent indigo dye, thrives 
everywhere ; cotton is grown in great quantities, and the native looms 
produce an admirable, strong, and beautifully woven cloth ; the forests 
abound in rubber, and the industry of the people produces in abund- 
ance these and other products in exchange for the imports of Lagos, 
which consist, alas! for the most part of poisonous gin, for which 
a more extended market has thus been created by this opening up 
of the interior. So far, however, Lagos has succeeded in penetrating 
only some 120 miles from the coast. Beyond this, to the north-west, 
the Yorubas are harassed by large plundering bands of the Borgu. 
Passing southwards from their own boundary (about lat. 9° N.), and 
circling round the larger towns, these freebooters cut off communica- 
tions from the south, fall daily upon little parties of traders, and, not 
content with plundering, massacre them with ruthless cruelty. The 
greater part of northern Yoruba has thus become a wilderness, and 
in such centres of population as still exist the towns are defended by 
lines of walls within walls, by deep moats and massive gates. Out- 
side of their fortifications the Yorubas dare not call their lives their 
own, and every party passing from the north to convey their produce 
to, or visit their friends in, the southern towns, is escorted by a small 
army of warriors. When these escorts meet the enemy they are 
usually victorious, but a superstitious dread of the witchcraft and of 
the deadly poisoned arrows for which the Borgu are famous through- 
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out West Africa, has prevented their ever making head against them 
by an invasion in force of Borgu. Such an invasion has been 
attempted, but the Yorubas are firmly convinced that the Borgu 
possess the power of creating dissension in the minds of their enemies, 
and thus predisposed to panic, it is little to be wondered at that the 
result they dreaded overtook their armies, and internal dissensions 
compelled them to abandon the war. Sir Gilbert Carter was not the 
man to allow this unsatisfactory state of things to continue, but his 
energies were for the moment directed towards the north-eastern 
frontier of Yoruba, and the settlement of a difficulty between two 
powerful sections of the Yoruba peoples—the Ibadans and the 
Illorins—detained his officers. The Ibadans represented the Yoruba 
people properly so called, and were in treaty with the Lagos Govern- 
ment; the Illorinsrepresented the Foula Mohammedan conquerors of 
the great Sokoto Empire, who had in earlier times overrun the whole 
country, but were now restricted to its north-eastern district under 
the Foula Emir of Illorin. This Emir, as an outlying tributary of 
the Sokoto Empire, was in treaty with the Royal Niger Company, 
and since that company thus already controlled a half of northern 
Yoruba, it lay at least as much to their hand as to that of the Lagos 
Government to undertake the administration of the remainder of the 
northern district by entering into treaty relations with its principal 
chiefs. 

The coast area of the Royal Niger Company is but small, con- 
sisting merely of the main mouth of the Niger, with some portion of 
its delta. Their role, in opposition to that of the other Govern- 
ments of the West Coast, had been the development of the far interior. 
Situated, as the mouth of the Niger is, in the angle of the great curve 
called the Gulf of Guinea, the term hinterland could hardly be 
applied to their territories, which consist of the countries accessible 
from both banks of the river and its great tributary the Benué. The 
Niger is navigable by light-draught steamers for three months and by 
launches for nine months, to a point a few miles past the small river- 
island of Jebba (lat. 9° 10’ N.) ; and the countries which border this 
northern part of the river as far as Jebba are Nupé and Illorin, both of 
which have long been in treaty alliance with the company. On the left 
bank Nupé extends far beyond the limit of navigation, and as the 
countries on this, the eastern, side of the river were secured to 
England under the treaty with France (August 1890), which fixed 
the boundary between the two Powers at a line drawn from Say, on 
the Upper Niger, to Barrua, on Lake Chad, there is no question as to 
the European suzerainty in this district. On the right bank, how- 
ever, the case requires more explanation. The company maintain 
that the Say-Barrua line, being an east and west line, has no signifi- 
cance unless it be to delimit the territory lying between the 
meridians passing through its extreme points. They maintain, there- 
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fore, that all the territory lying south of the Say-Barrua line (with 
the exception of a portion of Dahomey, which was admitted as 
within French influence by separate and simultaneous instruments), 
is, under this international agreement, a part of British territory 
quite independently of any local treaties with tribal chiefs. They 
support their contention by the fact that the inception of the treaty 
was in order to protect the hinterland of the French Mediterranean 
possessions, and this is specified in the text. These possessions are 
distant from the Say-Barrua line more than 1,500 miles, and the 
intention, therefore, was clearly to secure .to France all this vast area 
north of the latitude of Say, except a small protruding portion of the 
Sokoto Empire, while that lying to the south should remain British. 
There was no indication in the treaty that the area assigned to 
Great Britain should be limited to the east side of the Niger. On 
the contrary, the company maintain that the purpose of the treaty 
was to assign to France the whole of the Upper Niger (navigable 
throughout its greater portion), together with sole control over all 
territory on both its banks, provided that Great Britain obtained a 
similar control on the Lower Niger south of Say. This intention 
was clearly understood in the pourparlers which preceded the signa- 
ture of the treaty, and the French thereupon, abandoning all idea of 
finding an outlet for the trade of their countries by the lower Niger, 
proceeded to connect by a railway the towns of Bammako, on the 
Upper navigable Niger, with Medina, on the navigable Senegal river, 
so as to bring the products of the ‘ buckle of the Niger’ to the sea- 
port of St. Louis in French Senegal. At a later period, however, 
after the French had annexed Dahomey, it seems to have occurred to 
them to dispute the validity of England’s exclusive claim to the right 
bank of the Niger. North of Jebba, and debouching for a few miles 
on the Lower navigable Niger, extends the eastern limit of the 
country of Borgu. The Borgu chief who owned sway over this 
riverine territory, had his capital at Boussa, above the rapids (south of 
Say). His authority over the whole of that portion of Borgu which 
extends along the Niger appeared to be unquestioned, and he ener- 
getically insisted that he was moreover titular king of all Borgu. 
With this chief the Royal Niger Company concluded a treaty in 
January 1890, and since that date he has never swerved in his alle- 
giance to the company, from whom he has been in receipt of an 
annual subsidy. North of Borgu the company had treaty rights over 
Gurma, a province of Gandu, whose territories bordered the river on 
both sides up to and beyond Say. Asa portion of the Sokoto Empire, 
moreover, these countries were especially excluded from any French 
interference under the treaty of August 1890. Such was the posi- 
tion in 1894. 

The French meanwhile had been gradually extending eastwards 
from their possessions in Senegambia, on the Atlantic coast, and had 
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cut off all the natural hinterland of the British colonies of the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast, together with those of the 
Free Negro State of Liberia. It now became evident that it was their 
intention to carry this extension to the rear of German Togo-land 
and the Lagos territory of Yoruba, gaining a fresh outlet to the sea 
through their new possession of Dahomey. Entirely setting aside the 
British claims under the international agreement I have described, 
they went further, and threw doubts on the validity of the Boussa 
treaty under which the company claimed to have acquired suzerainty 
overall Borgu. Suddenly, therefore, this little-known country became 
the centre of interest to three of the greatest Powers of Europe. 
Extending as it does to the north of Yoruba (Lagos), Dahomey 
(French), and part of Togo-land (German), each nation became eager 
to contest the title-deeds to its possession. But important as it was 
to France and Germany, it was of vastly greater importance to 
England, By the Berlin Act of 1885 freedom of transit on the Niger 
was secured to the commercial vessels of all nations. But so long as 
the territory on both banks from the mouth up to Say was exclusively 
British, while the navigation of the river north of Jebba was hopelessly 
interrupted by cataracts, this freedom of transit could not be em- 
ployed to injure the company’s revenues. On the Upper Niger, 
between Bammako and Timbuctoo, the French have placed steamers 
and gunboats, and if they could also acquire Borgu, and so obtain a 
long stretch of the right bank of the Lower Niger, they could draw 
the trade from the British regions of the central Soudan to the 
detriment of the British revenues. 

The possession, therefore, of Borgu became a matter of some 
importance to France, but of vital importance to the Royal Niger 
Company if they desired to maintain the sole control of the lower 
waterway by Great Britain. In pursuance of these aims France now 
declared that the British treaties with Boussa were valueless as regards 
the suzerainty of Borgu. The leading French journals emphatically 
insisted that Nikki alone was the capital of all Borgu, and its 
king the ruler of the whole country.!' Convinced that the powerful 
expedition which had suddenly left France for Dahomey on the 24th 
of July 1894 under Captain Decceur would reach Nikki long before 
any other could possibly arrive there, they were loud in their 
protestations that whoever first concluded a treaty with the King of 
Nikki would be the real European suzerain of Borgu. ‘It is,’ said 
the Politique Coloniale, the chief colonial organ in France, ‘a 
veritable steeplechase to which France, England, and Germany are 
devoting themselves to gain that part of the buckle of the Niger 


'* The authority of the King of Nikki extends to the north, and to the east as far 
as the right bank of the Niger, where it includes the important points of Gomba and 
of Boussa.’ Politigue Coloniale, December 19, 1894. Vide also same paper, dated 
January 29, 1895. 
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which impinges on the lower river’ (December 19, 1894), and beliey- 
ing, as they did, that France was bound to win the race, they scarce 
took the trouble to restrain a somewhat premature exultation. Already 
M. Ballot, Governor of Dahomey, had prepared the way for Decceur by 
proceeding beyond the northern limits of Dahomey, through the 
Sabé country to the borders of Borgu. Decceur on landing had but 
to march straight through to join him, and thence only some fifty 
miles separated him from Nikki. It would seem that the feverish 
anxiety of France had placed in the field some four or five separate 
expeditions to gain herobject. In the far west Monteil was advancing 
on Kong with an army of 1,146 soldiers, while towards Borgu itself 
were directed the expeditions of Captain Decceur, Captain Toutée, 
Lieutenant Baud, and M. Alby, ‘!Administrateur’ of Dahomey (Pol. 
Col. December 19, 1894). ; 

Under such circumstances the Royal Niger Company were not 
idle, though at this period they had no knowledge of the scale of 
preparations which were being made by France. Decceur’s depar- 
ture was known, but inquiries only resulted in the assurance that his 
objects were solely confined to Dahomey. Although maintaining 
that the treaties with Boussa were effective over the whole of Borgu, 
the company was well aware how difficult would be the task of 
proving this by native evidence against a French treaty with Nikki. 
They therefore entrusted to me a mission, whose object was to en- 
deavour to anticipate French enterprise in this direction. I left 
London on the 28th July, 1894, with this object. 

The country of Borgu which had thus acquired a temporary noto- 
riety is one of the few districts remaining in Africa which were as yet 
unexplored by Europeans. The invasions of the Foula Mohamme- 
dans who swept over all this portion of Africa, and formed the 
mighty empire of Sokoto-Gandu and Samory, spent their force 
against it in vain. To the north, south, east, and west their conquests 
met with no check, but Borgu remained unconquered. At the present 
day the Foulas, who throughout these vast regions hold a position 
as a superior race, and call themselves ‘ White men,’ are but slaves 
in Borgu. It is estimated that at the present moment the kings of 
Sokoto and Bornu could place a force numbered by thousands both 
of infantry and cavalry in the field. The armies of Samory and 
Ahmadou—offshoots of the Foula race—which have been opposed 
to the French, have likewise numbered many thousands. El Hadj 
Omar’s original army in 1854 numbered 12,000 men, while later 
armies opposed to the French advance by his successors, Ahmadou 
and Samory, have included much greater numbers, and the vast 
quantities of arms of precision and munitions which from time to 


2 ¢C’est une véritable course au clocher que se livrent en ce moment la France, 
l’Angleterre et Allemagne pour la mainmise de la partie de la bouche du Niger 
attenante au cours moyen du fleuve.” 
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time fell into the hands of the victors, included ‘ Gras’ rifles of native 
manufacture. It is no wonder, then, that the comparatively small 
nation of Borgu, which alone had resisted the tide of Foula conquest 
—which had repelled with equal success the incursions of the invin- 
cible army of Dahomey with its dreaded Amazon warriors from the 
south—should have attained a singular prestige—a prestige so great 
that throughout the western Soudan the people of Borgu were credited 
with occult powers of witchcraft. Not only had they thus held at bay 
the hostile hordes which had annihilated the nations around them, 
but hitherto they had, as we have seen, excluded the European ex- 
plorer, and the greater part of their country remained wholly un- 
known to Europe. Wolf,a German, in 1889 succeeded in penetrating 
Western Borgu, and arrived near to Nikki only to die. Kling had to 
turn back before he reached that point. Duncan, in 1846, had travelled 
far into Borgu only to meet the same fate as Wolf. Later, in 1893, 
the expedition of M. Hess, a Frenchman travelling northwards from 
Yoruba, was cut to pieces by the Borgu, and the leader was himself 
killed by a poisoned arrow. In the extreme east only, near the Niger, 
had Clapperton and Lander succeeded in passing unscathed. The 
great traveller Barth had left Borgu to the south, though he collected 
much information about the country. The latest writer on the 
Niger district thus sums up the available information about Borgu : * 


These people are decidedly the most interesting of the tribes of the Middle 
Niger, being the sole pagan tribe which has successfully resisted the Mohammedan 
invasion. For years did the Foulas of Sokoto and Gando attempt to conquer the 
country, desisting, however, in the end, in the firm belief that the blessing of their 
prophet was not with them in fighting against this strange people. They them- 
selves ascribe their invincibility not so much to their fighting powers as to their 
religion, which they affirm is that of ‘ Kisra, a Jew’ (our Christ?) who gave his 
life for the sins of mankind. They are most indignant, and perhaps justly so, at 
being called pagans, considering themselves in every way far superior to the 
Mohammedans. They say that their forefathers were originally settled in the 
north of Africa, and were driven from thence about the eighth or ninth century 
by the Mohammedan conquerors, They claim connection with Bornu, and it is to 
be remarked that, as Bariba is the native name for Borgu, so also the native name 
for Bornu is Berebere, or Barri-bari. The two tribes, therefore, before they were 
driven south, possibly formed part of the Barbary States, Be that as it may, there 
is no doubt that Borgu and Bornu established order and a regular form of govern- 
ment in their present provinces ages before any other tribe of these parts dreamt 
of such things; and to this day both have remained unfettered by the Foula yoke. 
The Borgu people are much feared by their neighbours, since they have frequently 
proved their bravery in the field. ‘Ten Borgu horsemen are enough to defeat one 
hundred Foula horsemen’ is a Housa proverb, ‘The Borgu arrow is very poison- 
ous’ expresses the Nupés’ view of their neighbours; while in Yoruba-land old 
women say, ‘God deliver one from a Bariba war.’ Their arms consist of spears 
and arrows, the poison on the latter being very deadly, and they have been able to 
hold their own with these weapons even against the forces of the King of Dahomey, 
armed with muskets. . . . Their knowledge of medicines is proverbial. ‘ What- 


* Mockler-Ferryman, p. 144. 
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ever disease cannot be cured in Bariba-land can be cured nowhere else,’ is a common 
saying among the tribes of the Western Soudan. With all their good points, 
however, the Borgu are cut-throats and robbers at heart, and travelling in their 
country is attended with much danger, and... caravans, unless well armed, 
have to pay a heavy blackmail to secure a safe passage. 


Without endorsing everything here stated, my experience in 
Borgu led me to conclude that this verdict is in the main correct. 

The English expedition under my command consisted of forty 
soldiers—undisciplined and raw Housa recruits—hampered by large 
impedimenta, numbering over 320 unarmed men and some forty 
donkeys. The ‘race for Borgu’ made it imperative to start without 
waiting for the cessation of the rains. The flooded watercourses and 
swollen rivers, the dense impenetrable vegetation which in Africa 
springs up during the rainy season, and the mortality among the 
transport animals unable to stand the wet and exposure, together 
with other difficulties which it is needless to specify here, made pro- 
gress far more difficult and slow than it would have proved a few 
months later. 

I may perhaps be permitted to digress in brief explanation, since it 
is probably hard for English readers to appreciate how very greatly the 
difficulties of African travel are increased when it is necessary, as it 
was in this case, to start during the rainy season. Had we waited, 
however, for ‘a more convenient season,’ without attempting to sur- 
mount these difficulties I should have been at least two months too 
late, and instead of anticipating Captain Decceur by sixteen days, I 
should have reached Nikki a month or two after it had become (in 
his view) a French possession. It took us, for instance, eight hours to 
cross our first stream, fordable with hardly a check later in the year. 
A single tiny canoe, obtained after great delay and with much diffi- 
culty, carries across about fifteen loads (or twelve of the men who 
can’t swim) at each journey. Crossing and recrossing the boiling 
stream more than a score of times, the passage is at length effected, 
while the transport animals are unladen, and swum across one by one 
and reladen on the other bank. On another occasion, where no canoe 
was available for an unfordable stream, we had to construct a rough 
bridge by cutting down such trees as overhung the water. Such 
work was familiar to me, but to my men it was wholly new, and to 
describe the difficulty of getting savages to grasp one’s intention and 
assist with any semblance of sense, especially when one is ignorant 
of their language, is a task beyond the ability of my pen. Apart 
from swollen streams, the dense dripping grass six feet high which 
soaks the sacks of hay which do duty as saddles and doubles their 
weight—the descending torrents of rain, which induce fever among 
the Europeans, and send the porters to bed foodless by extinguishing 
their camp fires, while it utterly prostrates the donkeys—all these 
add to their discomfort, and delay the progress of the march. Beyond 
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extra work and discomfort, however, there is a more serious side. 
The men and animals tired, and often foodless through a march spun 
out from day-dawn to sunset, straggle hopelessly, and the caravan 
(at shortest a mile in length) becomes indefinitely prolonged. The 
dense grass—which later will be burned by the annual fires of the 
Soudan—invites an ambush, and prevents the sounds of conflict 
reaching through theintervening ‘bush.’ This, in a dangerous country 
teeming with freebooters and robbers, adds greatly to a leader’s 
anxieties and to his work. I quote these minor details only to show 
that the imperative necessity of reaching our objective before our 
rivals knew no law of delay ; that we succeeded in spite of these 
obstacles was entirely due to the unwearying efforts of my comrades, 
Messrs. Mottram and Reynolds, whose energy nothing could deter, 
and whose willingness nothing could damp. Material indeed were 
not wanting for the more graphic pen of a ‘ special correspondent,’ 
eager to excite the imagination of his readers. 

Landing at Akassa, at the mouth of the Niger, Boussa, some 650 
miles from the sea, was visited on the 15th of September, the ascent 
having been made by steamer as far as Jebba, and thence overland 
for one hundred miles. The whole expedition reached Kiama, the 
first inland district of Borgu, a month later, and on the 10th of 
November I concluded a treaty with the King of Nikki. Five days 
after we had left Nikki the French expedition under Captain Decceur 
arrived, and it was closely followed by a second under M. Alby. In 
spite of the prior treaty made by myself, the Frenchmen determined 
to conclude one, and the French papers state that they succeeded in 
doing this on the 26th of November. The English papers, however, 
announce that a report was current in Lagos in January, long before 
the news of the English treaty was known, to the effect that French 
protection had been refused by the Borgu. Two officers of the 
Decceur expedition travelling down the Niger many months later 
informed Lieutenant Turner that the expedition consisted of 500 
Senegalese. These ‘tirailleurs’ were, it is believed, armed with 
magazine rifles, and in addition it is reported that the French had 
some guns, In the face of such a force the Nikki king would sign 
anything, for he was apparently taken wholly by surprise. In fact, 
there was no rumour of the advance of the French at the time we left 
the town, only four or five days apparently before their arrival. 
According to the French papers Captain Decceur concluded his treaty, 
and M. Alby, on his arrival, added to this a declaration that no 
previous treaty had been concluded. Their telegrams announcing 
the French treaty made no reference to the English expedition, so 
that when the news of the prior treaty by the British reached Europe, 
the French press naturally stigmatised it as false, remarking that it 
was absurd to suppose that Captain Decceur would not have heard 
of my having been at Nikki. But, strange to say, the two French 
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officers already alluded to acknowledged that they were well aware the 
British had been beforethem! The British expedition passing south- 
wards concluded treaties with the frontier chiefs of North Yoruba, and 
obtained a voluntary declaration from the chief of Southern Borgu that 
he was wholly bound by the treaty entered into by his brother at Nikki. 
Meanwhile the commanders of the French expeditions, claiming 
Borgu as theirs in virtue of their belated and futile treaty at 
Nikki, considered, I presume, that the English treaty of 1890 with 
Boussa had thereby become valueless, since they had emphatically 
maintained that the Nikki king was suzerain of all Borgu, including 
Boussa, They, therefore, proceeded to visit that town, and thence 
passing southwards they established themselves on the Niger. It 
appears that from here they endeavoured to open a route to north 
Dahomey. I had, however, been careful to close this very route by 
prior treaties with Kishi and Ilesha. Later intelligence is to the 
effect that they have quarrelled with the Nupé chiefs on the left 
bank of the Niger, and have plundered and burnt a Nupé village. 
Nupé (aportion of the Sokoto Empire) has for many years been included 
in the Niger Protectorate, and has been in treaty with the Niger Com- 
pany, and in receipt of a large annual subsidy from them. The quarrel 
has probably arisen from arbitrary and wholly unjustifiable exactions 
and demands for food and canoes, which should have been made through 
the company’s agent. Ifit be true that an armed French expedition has 
actually crossed the Niger, the position becomes still more critical. 
It is stated that Captain Touteé is a private individual, but in the case 
of both Emin Pasha and Dr. Carl Peters, who led armed expeditions 
into British East Africa in 1889-91, the German Government formally 
disavowed their acts and repudiated them. Is the French Govern- 
ment prepared to act with similar courtesy in the case of Captain 
Toutée? Evidence, however, is not wanting, and can be produced 
on requisition, that Captain Toutée did not start in the capacity of 
a private traveller, though it is easily credible that he may have 
subsequently exceeded his instructions. In brief, the case stands 
thus: the company claim that the French had no right to enter 
Borgu east of the meridian of Say under the international agree- 
ment of 1890. Apart from this, Borgu belongs to whichever Power 
first concludes a treaty with the local king. The company claimed 
to have done so in respect of their treaty with Boussa. In deference, 
however, to the repeated assertions of France, that Nikki was the 
sole and only suzerain of Borgu, they sent me thither. The British 
treaty (concluded solely in deference to this assertion by France) 
preceded the French treaty by sixteen days, consequently it 
‘baffles the wit of man’ to divine on what grounds the French can 
justify the continuance of their expeditions in Borgu territory, while 
we on our part are willing to admit the error which led to their 
arrival, and to rest content with their immediate withdrawal. If the 
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later news be true that any armed French expedition, private or 
otherwise, has crossed the Niger, it is nothing short. of a national 
insult, and for the sake of our good relations and continued peace 
with our neighbour, it is earnestly to be hoped that the French 
Government will lose no time in repudiating any such action on the 
part of its officers. 

The extremely untenable nature of the French claims towards the 
Niger, and the gratuitously aggressive appearance of some of the 
actions of their agents in this direction—among which may be 
included the forcible entry into the Niger of the French gunboat 
‘L’Ardent,’ in violation of international law—lead me to infer that 
these actions must have a definite ulterior motive, and that it is 
absurd to suppose that that motive can possibly consist in the idea of 
justifying such acts of wanton aggression, and thereby acquiring any 
rights in the territories in question. The real objective of France— 
as I have repeatedly pointed out during the last three years—is the 
Nile Valley. Events have now justified my forecast. Her motive is 
triple. (1) Access to the navigable waterway of the Nile, as an outlet 
for the trade of her Central Soudan possessions, a claim she would be 
certain to advance if she had a station on any navigable tributary of 
the Nile. (2) Extension of her African Empire from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea, an extension for which she has long been energetically 
preparing from her base at Obok and Tanjurrah, opposite Aden, and 
by agents in Abyssinia. (3) The embarrassment of England in Egypt 
by the acquisition of the Upper Nile and the control of the waters of 
the river. 

The steady and uniform policy pursued by France in West 
Africa since 1876—a policy never interrupted, and prosecuted at a 
cost of millions—forbids us to judge French colonial extension by 
the standard of our own spasmodic efforts. In spite of almost in- 
superable difficulties, the splendid victories of Achinard, Humbert, 
and Combes over the great armies of Ahmadou and Samory secured 
the steady advance of France eastwards from Senegambia. This un- 
broken policy of annexation has of late years been similarly inaugu- 
rated in the more southern possession of the French Congo. Early 
last year we heard of an extremely powerful army under Colonel 
Monteil, which was reported to be marching from the rapids at the 
juncture of the Wellé and Mobanghi rivers towards the Bahr el Gazal 
and the Nile. Monteil was indeed recalled with a portion of his force 
in order to undertake new operations against Samory and Kong, but 
the bulk of the force presumably remains, with an enormous staff of 
officers and munitions. 80,000/. was voted unanimously in the 
French Chamber for the establishment of a telegraph and the placing 
of gunboats on the river, in order to make in fact (and there was 
no secret about it) a thoroughly effective base for an expedition to- 
wards the Nile. These events took place a year ago, and long before 
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that time it was understood that Captain Decaze had been engaged 
in transferring an already powerful expedition from the lower to the 
upper river. What has become of these forces, and of the money 
voted for the prosecution of these schemes? The French papers 
boasted that the Anglo-Congo treaty would be confronted with wn 
fait accompli; and it is likely we may ere long find that their boast 
was not an idle one. From Bungasso to Dem Suliman on the navi- 
gable Bahr el Gazal, the great tributary which enters the Nile at 
Sobat (Fashoda), is not more than 300 miles. The time we have 
wasted in inaction is more than sufficient for an army, even in Central 
Africa, to accomplish this distance. An authoritative statement 
recently made in Parliament by the responsible Minister of the 
Crown, has irrevocably committed this country to uphold her rights 
in the Nile Valley ; and all who have our national interests and our 
national honour at heart are glad of it. But the time has come—aye, 
and almost passed—for definite action, and not for mere words. There 
are several forms which that action might take, but it is beyond the 
scope of the present article to deal with this large and very grave 
question, nor would it, perhaps, at the present moment be advisable 
to do so here. 

Borgu is a peculiar country to travel in. The British expedi- 
tion was invariably received with courtesy and hospitality by the 
chiefs of villages and towns. But in every Borgu village there 
is a faction led by one or more ‘princes,’ whose business it is to 
raid and plunder the surrounding district. Over these lawless 
spirits the village chief has little or no control, and doubtless, in 
some cases, there may be collusion between the two. The leader of 
a caravan has, therefore, to exercise peculiar vigilance, and is never 
free from fear of treachery, or at least from sudden hostility where 
everything had worn the garb of friendship. The British expedition 
had made many friends at Nikki, and the king declared that hence- 
forth the agents of the company would be welcomed throughout the 
length and breadth of Borgu. He thanked God, he-said, that this 
great event had happened in his lifetime, and declared himself especially 
struck by the strict discipline and supervision which had rendered 
the stay of so large a body of men unfruitful of any quarrels with 
the peasantry, and had redressed their lightest complaints. His 
letters and guides procured us a hearty welcome in each town we 
passed through; but while I was in the act of receiving cordial 
messages and presents from the chief of the town of Neeshi, it was 
whispered in my ear that a combination of the freebooting ‘ princes’ 
and their lawless followers had determined on a night attack. 
Reports reached me from time to time that the old chief was 
doing his utmost to dissuade these robbers from their scheme, and 
his bona fides was proved later by a midnight message of warning. 
But the princes had called together allies from many neighbouring 
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villages and would not now be deterred. Baffled in their intention 
of a night surprise, they waylaid us as we left camp the following 
morning. The attack was repulsed with much loss on their side. 
One porter in our caravan was struck in the shoulder by a poisoned 
arrow, and though our guide from Nikki gave him antidotes and 
charms, and he was carefully tended, he was never fit for anything 
afterwards, and on the return of the expedition into the Niger 
territories he had to be left in a friendly village, unable to walk. 
The only casualty in the fighting line was myself, an arrow having 
penetrated deep into my skull. I ate indiscriminately all kinds of 
native concoctions said to be antidotes against the poison ; for, as 
various kinds of poison are employed, the antidotes are necessarily as 
various, and are administered on the principle that if one does not 
succeed another may! Undoubtedly some of the roots, &., which 
were brought to me to eat had powerful properties, as one could 
perceive from their taste and action, and I have brought home samples 
of each for analysis. They probably could not have been obtained 
under other conditions, and no one is likely to court a wound merely 
in the interests of science. The result proved satisfactory, though 
the process of ‘ waiting to see what will happen’ is by no means an 
agreeable one under such circumstances. 

The robber bands of Borgu, who appear to form a very large part 
of the population, appeared to have made up their minds that this 
large caravan, laden with expensive goods, and defended by but forty 
rifles, whose presence was inappreciable in so large a concourse, was 
a godsend which fate had delivered into their hands. They had seen 
the beautiful damasks and shawls, the brocaded satin taborets, and 
heavily embroidered covers which had formed the presents sent by 
the company to the kings and chiefs with whom treaties had been 
concluded. Their imagination filled the boxes of ammunition, the 
cases of provisions, the tent loads and paraphernalia of the expedition 
with similar valuables. A retrospect of the various reports and warn- 
ings which reached us from the time we entered Borgu, induces me 
to think that these marauders had from the first looked upon us as 
their legitimate prey, only deferring the climax until we should be 
well in the heart of the country, and anticipating that the King of 
Nikki would decline to receive us at the capital, and so place us in 
their power. The lesson their hastily organised band had received at 
Neeshi taught them caution, and they determined to attack in over- 
whelming force on the next occasion. The bands, led by various well- 
known robber chiefs, were reported to number from 200 to 600 fighting 
men apiece, and I received incontrovertible evidence that an extremely 
powerful combination had planned an attack upon us as we marched 
out of Ilesha, the most southern and one of the largest of the towns 
of Borgu. The dense six-foot grass and heavy jungle, as yet unburnt 
by the annual bush fires of the Soudan, favoured their plan of attack 
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by simultaneous ambushes on various points of the mile-long caravan 
as it wound along the narrow jungle path. Bya stratagem I avoided 
them, and entered North Yoruba safely. 

I was at much pains to ascertain by continual inquiry the limits 
of Borgu, or Barbar, as it is more commonly called. On the east the 
kingdom is bounded by the river Niger from the confluence of the 
Moshi in the south to the borders of Gurma, a province of Gandu, in 
the north. This province of Gurma, extending approximately along 
the 12th parallel of latitude, forms the northern limit of Borgu, which 
includes the important frontier town of Illo. On the west the ‘Gurma 
road’ separates Barbar from Mossi, Gerunsi, and Salaga, the frontier 
town on the main Salaga road being Kirri-kirri, E. long. 1° 34’ 
(Kippert), and this meridian forms the general western limit. From 
Kirri-kirri, the southern boundary, roughly speaking, follows the 9th 
parallel of latitude, though the Sabé country north of Dahomey 
extends a few miles to the north of that parallel, and Llesha is situated 
some six miles below it. From Ilesha the boundary trends north- 
wards, and follows the Moshi river to its confluence with the 
Niger. 

The Borgu are a proud and self-important race, they are steeped 
in superstition, and their dread of witchcraft and fetish influences 
most of the actions of their daily lives. When going to battle or to 
raid, they festoon themselves and their horses with innumerable charms 
to render them invulnerable. There are few or no firearms in Borgu. 

The horsemen are armed with swords and lances, but the bow and 
deadly poisoned arrow is the main weapon of their armies. Its light- 
ness renders them active in thick bush, and its noiselessness and the 
speed with which volleys of arrows can be discharged pre-eminently 
adapt it for the ambushes and night attacks in which the Borgu 
delight. The whole nation appears permeated with a passion for 
organised plundering. The robber chiefs appear to have little diffi- 
culty in recruiting their bands to many hundreds strong, and small 
armies of these freebooters form war-camps throughout Northern 
Yoruba for the purpose of raiding the roads which connect the principal 
towns. Colonies of Foulas are settled in separate villages attached to 
most Borgu towns, but, as I have already said, these people—the con- 
quering race of West Africa, from whose royal stock the great kings 
of Sokoto, Gandu, Nupé, and Illorin are drawn—are but mere slaves 
in Borgu, as are also the Yorubas settled in the country. 

There are few or no striking physical features in Barbar-land. 
The country is uniformly level or undulating, with no mountains and 
but small chains of hills. Geologically the formation consists of 
masses of ironstone and honeycombed lava impregnated with iron, 
alternating with surfaces of grey granite. It is sparsely inhabited and 
thickly wooded with jungle and dwarf forest. Various trees of the Ficus 
class are cultivated around the villages; the cotton-tree, adansonia, 
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tamarind, and acacia are met with, though not in abundance. The 
shea tree is common, and its ‘ butter’ is collected for trade. The 
‘Elu’ dye plant (Lonchocarpus cyanescens) and a superior tobacco 
form, with capsicums, &c., articles of trade. The oil-palm and the 
rubber vine appear in the south towards Yoruba, and become more 
and more plentiful as one travels southwards. There is, however, but 
little trade in the country owing to the predatory instincts of the 
people ; but since the great trade route connecting the commercial 
centres of Kano, &c., in the Sokoto Empire with the marts of Salaga 
and Yendi passes through the heart of Borgu from east to west, there 
is no doubt that with an era of security a considerable volume of trade 
would pass through Borgu. The imports are principally Kola-nuts, 
potash, salt, brass, and iron, and leatherwork. Horses thrive in the 
country and are imported from the north, but both these and donkeys 
are scarce and expensive. All the kinds of African grain are cultivated, 
but the devastations caused by flights of locusts (from the N. and 
N.W.) compel the people to rely chiefly on yams against the con- 
tingency of famine. Very excellent native cloth is woven in the 
country. The Borgu do not appear to be much addicted to slave 
raiding or slave trading. A few slaves pass constantly through the 
country on their way from the north and east to the southern markets 
of Yoruba and Illorin, but, in contradistinction to the peoples and tribes 
who surround them, my observation led me to conclude that the 
Borgu are not a slave-raiding people. Cattle and flocks are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and indeed the people are essentially poor in all 
that constitutes wealth in Africa. This they owe not to the incapa- 
city of their land, but to the lawless bands which keep trade and 
industry out of the country. Spirits in small quantities have pene- 
trated from Lagos, but the same causes which have impoverished the 
country have also contributed to keep it practically free from the in- 
road of firearms and spirits. 


F. D. Luaarp. 
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ALLIANCE OR FUSION ? 


I 


THE CASE FOR ALLIANCE 


‘Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.’ ‘Don’t cry 
before you are out ofthe wood.’ These are wise proverbs, but all the 
same it would be absurd for Unionists to pretend that they do not 
expect to win at the next general election. This is a view from 
which there are virtually no dissentients. Under these circumstances 
it is incumbent on both sections of the Unionist party to consider 
what is the best and firmest settlement for the cause in which they 
both believe. To put the matter plainly: Is it to be fusion or 
alliance? In other words, if the leaders of the Unionists form at no 
distant date that joint Administration which everyone agrees must 
be formed, is it to be a Coalition, and to rest on an alliance of the 
two sections, or is it te represent a fused and amalgamated party ? 
This is the problem I want Unionists of both shades of opinion to 
consider. The governing consideration, the consideration which 
must determine the answer, is clearly—which will be best for the 
cause of the Union, fusion or alliance ? 

I believe that the cause of the Union will be best served by 
alliance, that is, by the Liberal Unionists maintaining their separate 
name and their separate organisations. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Balfour said in his frank and generous speech at the annual 
meeting of the Primrose League, that on the chief points of policy 
we are agreed, and that no divergence of interests or views need 
for a moment be feared. He was not exaggerating in the least 
when he declared that ‘on the main lines of maintaining our 
Empire, of maintaining our institutions, maintaining individual 
liberty, maintaining security, on these great principles we are united 
toa man.’ I am equally sure that he gave voice to the feelings of 
Liberal Unionists when he went on: ‘I do not believe that the forces 
exist which could separate those who have been brought together to 
carry out this work, and I look forward in the future, it may be a 
near future, or it may be a remote future, but I look forward with 
absolute confidence to the time when Liberal Unionists and Conser- 
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yative Unionists, united in one Government, drawn together by one 
great set of principles to carry out one great work, shall have earned 
the gratitude not only of their own time, but of posterity.’ This 
community of views and interests makes it easy, nay, demands that 
the two sections of the Unionists shall be united in one Govern- 
ment. But Mr. Balfour was careful not to go beyond suggesting 
what I may term a consummation of the alliance. He did not in any 
way urge the actual amalgamation of the two parties. 

The arguments against fusion are partly practical and partly 
sentimental, but the operative part of all of them is that fusion 
would mean a loss of electoral force at the polls, while alliance would 
not, I will take what I conceive to be the most important argument 
first. Alliance prevents the question of the Union becoming a mere 
party question. The existence of the Liberal Unionist party in 
alliance with their hereditary enemies is a world-wide advertisement 
of the fact that the Union is not, and cannot be, a mere party ques- 
tion. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of main- 
taining and emphasising this. It is absolutely essential that the 
country should be prevented from slipping into the belief that Home 
Rule is, like other political cries, an affair of Whig and Tory, and so 
certain to be brought about some day by the eternal seesaw of party 
warfare. I am sure that no Unionist, Liberal or Conservative, will 
deny the value of developing this feeling in regard to the Union, be 
the immediate effect on the polls great or small. As a matter of 
fact, however, the effect is by no means insignificant. In almost 
every constituency there is a small, but none the less perfectly 
appreciable, body of men who, by reason of their mental constitution, 
are intolerant of party. They hate party as something unpatriotic 
and irrational. These men are naturally attracted to the Unionist 
banner, because it is clear to them that it is not a mere party 
symbol. If, however, a regular fusion were to take place between the 
Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, and they were to become one 
party face to face with a Gladstonian party, these men would be 
tempted to assume their old attitude of abstention. They would 
declare with disgust that they had been deceived, and that, after all, 
the Unionists were only party hacks like the rest. ‘We are not 
going to be dragged into the regular sham fight between the ins 
and the outs.’ That would be their argument. Unquestionably 
it is by pursuing the policy of alliance rather than of fusion that the 
Unionists can best bring home to men’s minds the great truth that 
the cause of the Union is something different from, and much more 
important than, an ordinary party question. By alliance we secure 
the"support of the men who stand outside party. But theirs is 
an electoral force, take the whole country through, which it would 
be extremely foolish to despise. 

The next great argument against fusion is, that it would certainly 
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send a considerable portion of the Liberal Unionists back to the 
Gladstonians. No doubt it is very ridiculous and very irrational of 
people to lay so much stress upon names, but since they do so, it 
would be foolish to neglect the fact. There are thousands of English- 
men and Scotchmen who will defend the Union if they can call them- 
selves Liberals, but who, if they cannot, will go over to the enemy. 
‘ Whatever happens, I can’t and won’t give up being a Liberal.’ That is 
a feeling to be found everywhere, and one which will not bear arguing 
with. At present the advocate of the Union may say, ‘ But I don’t ask 
you to give up being a Liberal. There is no sort of reason why you 
should not remain as good a one as John Bright was. All I ask you is 
to vote against a man who you admit is proposing the dangerous and 
ill-considered policy of Home Rule.’ No one who has canvassed or 
otherwise tested the feelings of a constituency at first hand can doubt 
that an enormous number of votes are saved for the Union owing to 
the fact that a man can now vote for the Union in a uniform with a 
Liberal badge. Of course, in reality, a man might remain just as 
good a Liberal supporter of the Union without employing the name 
of Liberal Unionist; but in a vast number of cases he would not 
think so. Unless they can call themselves Liberal Unionists, and 
belong to a Liberal Unionist organisation, there are numbers of voters 
in every constituency who will be stung back into the Gladstonian 
ranks by the stupid taunt of ‘traitor,’ ‘turncoat,’ or ‘ deserter’ 
—names in reality far more applicable to the men who deserted the 
Union in 1886. Depend upon it, fusion would make it impossible 
for the Liberal Unionists to bring as many forces into the field as 
they could bring under alliance. Fusion, then, would mean a shrink- 
age of the Unionist vote. Some of the men whose pride it is that 
they have been Radicals all their lives—‘ aye, better Radicals than 
Gladstone himself, for we were as good as John Bright ’—might 
despondingly accept absorption into the Conservative ranks, but 
others would assuredly drift into Gladstonianism. 

Yet another reason to be found against fusion is the fact that it 
would be an attempt to supersede an arrangement which has worked 
perfectly well by one which at any rate has not been tested. If the 
alliance had not worked well, and had been the source of weakness and 
friction, there would be a great deal to be said for trying a new system. 
But the alliance has worked admirably. While the Conservatives were 
in office from 1886 to 1892, not a complaint was to be heard. In the 
cold shade of opposition it has succeeded equally well. The only 
difficulty was the Leamington election, and there the ultimate solu- 
tion of a situation of great ambiguity is a proof not that the alliance 
works ill but that it works well. 

There is no reason to suppose that in the future it will be less 
successful. Clearly, then, it would be wise to leave the existing 
arrangement alone. Quzeta non moveri is as much the motto of the 
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politician as of the trustee. Here, then, are three essential argu- 
ments against fusion : 

1. Fusion would prevent the country having before it, as now, a 
perpetual reminder that the question of the Union is not a party 


question. 

2. Fusion would prevent the Union obtaining the support of a 
large number of men who now support it as Liberals, but who would 
not support it under any other name. 

3. Fusion would do away with an arrangement which has answered 
perfectly in the past, and would substitute instead one that has never 
been tested, and might very likely prove far less satisfactory. 

In the interests, then, of the Union, Unionists of all shades of 
opinion should favour alliance rather than fusion. 

The possibility of amalgamation at some distant date is another 
matter. Of that possibility each man will entertain his own opinion. 
I do not think, however, that in any case the time for fusion can 
safely come till the Union is no longer a matter of conflict—till, that 
is, the question of disintegration in all its Protean forms is as purely 
an academic question as it was from 1850 till 1880. The Liberal 
Unionists are, as it were, the sacred band of the Union. They came 
into existence to save it, and they dare not disband themselves while , 
there is any possibility of their services being required. To say this 
is not to imply the faintest shadow of a doubt in regard to the 
perfect loyalty of the vast majority of the Conservatives to the 
Union. The fact, however, remains, that the Liberal Unionists have 
a right to regard themselves as specially dedicated to the work of 
opposing Home Rule. Should the Conservative party ever be tempted 
to make terms with the enemies of the Union—anything is pos- 
sible in politics—and should a portion of them seem likely to yield, 
the existence of the Liberal Unionists may be of the greatest possible 
service. A Conservative leader like Mr. Balfour may then be able to 
point to the fact that to parley with Home Rule will be to lose their 
old allies, and to show that, if nothing else, this fact forbids any 
thought of compromise with the advocates of disintegration. 

But granted that alliance and not fusion is the basis upon which 
a Unionist Administration is to be formed, it may be as well to con- 
sider the terms upon which the alliance should be sustained. 
When I use the word ‘ terms,’ I use it, of course, solely in the sense in 
which friends employ it when they draw up a scheme of common 
action. It would be utterly preposterous for the Liberal Unionists 
to talk about dictating the conditions under which they would 
consent to take part in what Mr. Balfour so happily designated a 
United Government. The Liberal Unionist leaders would be the 
last men in the world to adopt so ridiculous and so unnecessary an 
attitude. But though no one must be given any excuse for saying 


that the Liberal Unionists have been domineering or suspicious, it is 
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distinctly in the interests of the cause as a whole, and of both sections 
of the party, that before the alliance operates in a united Ministry a 
definite course of action should be laid down, and that it should be 
understood from the beginning that certain lines of policy are to pre- 
vail. Only in this way will friction be prevented in the future, and 
the alliance protected from the over-zeal or the restlessness of members 
of either section. If we agree beforehand whither the ship is going, 
we shall not be told later that the Liberal Unionists are ‘dicta- 
ting’ the whole course, or that the Tories insist upon having it all 
their own way. Again, a fixed course will prevent recriminations 
when difficulties arise, as they are sure todo. Then will be heard 
assertions that it is all the fault of this or that particular statesman, 
and efforts may be made to alter the course of the ship at an impos- 
sible moment and in an excess of excitement. If, however, a par- 
ticular route has been settled beforehand, the leaders will be able to 
stop these demands by pointing to the binding agreement entered 
into between the two sections of the party. When, therefore, I speak 
of terms, I mean no more than agreement beforehand upon a common 
course of action. 

I shall now venture to set forth what seem to me to be the terms 


most likely to secure a satisfactory alliance under a united Govern- 
ment. 


A COALITION GOVERNMENT 


In the first place the Government ought to be a Coalition Govern- 
ment. I mean by this that it should not be merely a Conservative 
Government, with one or two Liberal Unionists, as it were, accidentally 
introduced. Instead, the Ministry should show by its form and 
composition that it is the outcome of an alliance, and not merely a 
first step towards fusion. My reasons for advocating strongly that the 
Ministry shall clearly be a Coalition Ministry are in effect the general 
reasons I have given above against fusion. If the Ministry is a Coa- 
lition, then the non-party men will be able to feel that there is a 
Government in existence with which they can sympathise. Again, 
the timid Liberal Unionists will not be made to feel that they are 
losing their political identity, and that they and their leaders are 
being absorbed into the body of the Tory party. If the Liberal 
Unionists are to be kept together as an efficient electoral force, I 
believe it to be absolutely essential that nothing shall be done which 
looks like a policy of absorption. For this reason, then, the Ministry 
must have the form rather of a coalition than of an ordinary Conserva- 
tive G vernment enforced by one or two prominent Liberal Unionists. 
Of course, in advocating this I do not for a moment suggest that the 
Liberal Unionists, who will probably not number more than sixty 
members in the next Parliament, should dictate the composition of 
the Ministry, or take an equal, or anything like an equal, share of the 
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offices, chief or subordinate. They are the smaller wing of the party, 
and can only expect to have the lesser share. Giving full allowance, 
however, to this fact, and without ‘ spoiling’ the Liberal Unionists, 
it will be quite possible to show the country, by the composition ot 
the Ministry, that it is a Coalition Government. 

To enter more into detail on this subject would be either futile 
or indiscreet. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the 
matter is one which will present any serious difficulty. Lord Salis- 
bary and Mr. Balfour on the one hand, and the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain on the other, have always shown themselves 
perfectly loyal to each other, and have proved themselves well able to 
sink their personal claims and interests for the good of the cause. 
No friction, we may be certain, will arise on this score. What Mr. 
Balfour said on this matter a month ago (speech to the Primrose 
League, the 26th of April last) is worth quoting in this context. 
‘Not easily,’ said Mr. Balfour, speaking of the possibility of the 
Unionist alliance being dissolved, ‘ will the personal ties of affection 
and regard which unite those who have now so long fought shoulder 
to shoulder on the same side in the same great contest, not easily 
will those ties be dissolved. Not easily will those who have so long 
laboured together divert their energies into separate, and what will 
ultimately prove antagonistic, channels.’ Men who speak of each 
other in this tone are not likely to find any great difficulty in the 
matter of forming a coalition which shall satisfy the primary condi- 
tion of doing nothing to injure the cause of the Union. And here 
it may be worth while to notice shortly the common prejudice 
against coalitions. People often talk as if coalitions were necessarily 
weak and feeble, and, parrot-like, repeat Lord Beaconsfield’s 
remark that ‘England does not love coalitions.’ No doubt certain 
coalitions in our history have been weak, feeble, and detested, but 
that was because they were coalitions formed, like that of Fox and 
North, between men of hostile views, men who merely combined for 
selfish and personal ends, and to enjoy the spoils of office. Coalitions 
formed on public grounds have proved the strongest possible of 
administrations. The Ministries which ruled during the great war 
with France were virtually Coalition Ministries, for they represented 
both Whigs and Tories. Yet they showed no failure of strength. A 
Coalition Ministry, based upon a great national duty such as the 
maintenance of the Union, shonld have more, not less, stability than 
a Ministry formed on ordinary party lines. 


THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND 


The main item in the terms of agreement, and one which Conser- 
vative Unionists will insist on quite as much as their Liberal brothers in 
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arms, must clearly be that the maintenance of the Union shall always 
be considered the first charge on the policy of the coalition. Not only 
must nothing be done that could in the least degree endanger the 
Union, but steps must be taken, whenever possible, to strengthen 
the cause of the Union and render new attacks upon it less dan- 
gerous. The united Ministry must act, if possible, in such a way 
that future attacks on the Union will be rendered less hurtful than 
those organised by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 and 1893. Our fortifica- 
tions must be looked to and repaired, and no breach must be left 
open through which an enemy could possibly gain an entrance into 
the stronghold of the Empire. Upon the abstract necessity for doing 
this all Unionists will assuredly agree. 

But if this principle is accepted, it follows at once that the 
Unionists must undertake to reduce the representation of Ireland to 
its proper proportions. This can be done with perfect fairness to 
Ireland, and is urgently demanded as an act of bare justice to 
England. Till it is done,the Unionists will have no right to say that 
they have done all they can to make the Union secure. Think of 
the facts. We give Ireland twenty members more than she has a 
right to have in a Parliament which has to decide the fate of 
the connection between the two countries. We give Ireland, that is, a 
prerogative voice in the counsels of the Empire. That this is no 
academic grievance is shown by the fact that one of the most 
important clauses of the Home Rule Bill of 1892, the clause settling 
the Irish constituencies which were to send members to Westminster 
to govern us, though we were not to govern Ireland, was passed by 
only seventeen votes. It was carried, that is, by the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland. Practically there could have been no such 
thing at all as the Home Rule Bill of 1895 had it not been for the 
over-representation accorded to Ireland. If, then, the late Unionist 
Government had done their duty and reduced the over-representation 
of Ireland before they dissolved in 1892, there would have been no 
Home Rule Bill. That, however, isa matter of past. history. The fact 
which remains is, that as long as the Unionists allow the over- 
representation of Ireland to continue, they have not done their best 
to put the Union out: of danger. 

It cannot be said that this dealing out of equal justice to England 
and Ireland presents any physical difficulties too great to be sur- 
mounted. The facts lie in a nutshell, and may be stated in the 
following form: 

The population of the United Kingdom in 1891 was 37,740,283, 
and the total number of members of the House of Commons is 670. 

Dividing the population by the number of members, each member 
should represent a population of 56,331. As it is, however— 

England, with a population of 27,483,008, has only 465 members, 
or one member for every 59,103 persons. 
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Wales, with a population of 1,518,010, has 30 members, or one 
member for every 50,600 persons. 

Scotland, with a population of 4,033,103, has 72 members, or one 
member for every 56,001 persons. 

Ireland, with a population of 4,706,162, has 103 members, or one 
member for every 45,692 persons. 

At the proper proportion of one member to represent 56,331 
people— 

England should have 488 members, not 465, as at present. 

Wales should have 27 members, not 30, as at present. 

Scotland should have 72 members, as at present. 

Ireland should have 83 members, not 103, as at present. 

Therefore Ireland has 20 members too many, Wales 3 members 
too many, and England 23 too few. 

If, then, we are to do bare justice to England, and to make the 
Union as safe as we can justly make it, we must take away twenty 
members from Ireland and three from Wales, and give them to the 
great centres of population in England. How much this operation is 
needed can be shown by one fact. Ireland and London have practi- 
cally the same population. Yet Ireland sends 103 members to West- 
minster, London only 64. 

It might be supposed that there would be no opposition among 
Unionists to the abolition of so gross, so dangerous an anomaly—an 
anachronism which, during the last three years, has put us at the mercy 
of a Government controlled by the Irish party. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a certain portion of the Conservative party seem to have taken 
it into their heads that it would not be to their advantage to reduce 
the over-representation of Ireland. ‘If it is done,’ they argue, ‘we 
shall be obliged to have a scheme of redistribution for England as well 
as for Ireland. This will mean the disfranchisement of a large number 
of small boroughs. But the small boroughs are our chief sources of 
electoral strength. Therefore, to do away with the small boroughs 
would be to injure the Conservative party. We cannot then help on 
any scheme which will lead to redistribution in England.’ 

I venture to say that this view is an entire delusion. I do not 
believe for a moment that the small boroughs are really Conservative 
strongholds. On thecontrary, I believe that the strength of the Conser- 
vatives lies in the great centres of population like London and the sub- 
urban counties. These places are now most scandalously under-repre- 
sented, and therefore not only the majority of the twenty members 
taken away from Ireland, but also the majority of the fifteen or twenty 
members taken away from the small boroughs of England, would almost 
certainly fall to the Conservatives. They could not lose in Essex, Kent, 
Surrey, and Middlesex, or the metropolis. Yet it would be here that 
the extra members would largely be transferred. But even if the 
Conservatives were not to a great extent the necessary reversioners of 
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the redistributed borough seats, and if the Gladstonians were to 
get as large a share as they would, it does not follow that the destrue- 
tion of the small boroughs would have a bad effect on the Conserva- 
tive party. People seem to forget that the Gladstonians hold a con- 
siderable number of the minute constituencies spared by the last 
Reform Bill. For example, the two smallest boroughs in England, 
Durham City and Pontefract, are represented by Gladstonians. To 
illustrate this more fully, I will give a list of seven very small con- 
stituencies held by Home Rulers :— 

SMALL BOROUGHS HELD BY GLADSTONIANS 

Population 

Bedford . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 28,023 

Boston ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - ‘ ; 18,927 

Durham City . ‘ ; ° : ‘ 15,287 

Peterborough . ‘ ‘ . Con ° 26,464 

Pontefract ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 16,407 

Stafford , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 20,270 

Whitehaven . ° : ‘ . - 19,217 


No doubt these could be matched and perhaps over-matched by a 
list of small boroughs held by Unionists, but I have at any rate given 
proof that it is an entire delusion to suppose that there is any neces- 
sary connection between modern Conservativism and rotten boroughs. 
Take one more fact. What is the one constituency in which the 
flowing tide of Unionism has recently had a check? Was it the 
great county division of Brigg or the populous metropolitan con- 
stituency of Walworth? No. It was the comparatively insignifi- 
cant borough of Colchester. Depend upon it the real strength of the 
Unionist party is to be found in the great centres of population. But 
even if I am wrong, and if it could be shown that the twenty members 
transferred from Ireland to England would one and all be absorbed 
by the Gladstonians—an assumption which may be compared to the 
assumption that yellow is red—I should still say that it was worth 
while to make every effort to reduce the over-representation of Ireland. 
And for this reason. An English Home Ruler is far less dangerous to 
the Urion than an Irish one. Cromwell once said, ‘I had rather be 
overrun with a Cavalierish interest than with a Scottish interest ; I 
had rather be overrun with a Scottish interest than with an Irish 
interest. I think of all this is most dangerous. If they shall beable 
to carry out their work they will make this the most miserable people 
on the earth, for all the world knows their barbarism.’ I think all 
Unionists must agree. I would far rather be overrun by a Gladstonian 
interest than by an Irish interest, for these are the most dangerous. 
By all means let us give Ireland her fair share of representation, and 
treat her with scrupulous justice, but in Heaven’s name do not let us 
be so foolish as to endow her with twenty votes more than she has a 
right to, and ourselves with twenty votes less, and so place the 
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destinies of the Empire in the hands of the priest-ridden peasantry of 
Kerry and Donegal. 

Very probably one of the objections that will be raised against the 
reduction of the Irish representation will be this. ‘If you undertake 
redistribution you will ruin the new Parliament, for of necessity re- 
distribution must be followed by a dissolution.’ No doubt it must, 
but why should redistribution be taken at once? Why should not 
electoral reform be the last measure of the new Parliament, as it was 
in the Parliament of 1880? I agree that it would bea thousand pities 
to put redistribution first in time, though I hold it to be first in im- 
portance. The new Parliament should first complete its legislative 
work and then turn to the problem of redistribution. There is an 
extra reason for this in the fact that redistribution can best be carried 
out after the completion of the Census. If anew Parliament is elected 
next spring, or even before, the next Census returns might be available 
for use in its last year. In any case the reduction of Irish represen- 
tation to fair and just proportions would properly belong to the end, 
not to the beginning of the new Parliament. 

Before I leave this subject, one other consideration may be dealt 
with. It has been urged that the best way of treating the over- 
representation of Ireland would be not by any form of redistribution, 
but by reducing the total members of the House of Commons by the 
surplusage of Irish members. In this way the House of Commons 
would be rendered a less numerous body, and thus a double improve- 
ment be arrived at, From many points of view the House of Commons 
is at present a somewhat unwieldy assembly, and by reducing its 
numbers a step might be taken in the direction of increased 
efficiency. But it is to be feared that this way of dealing with the 
matter would be denounced as unfair by the Gladstonians. In case, 
however, the plan were agreed on, it should be noticed that the 
amount of reduction in the Irish representation then required to 
produce equality would be about twenty-seven instead of twenty. 


SocraL LEGISLATION 


I now come to the legislation that should be undertaken by the 
Coalition Government. Here again there must most emphatically be 
no question of the Liberal Unionists dictating terms, but merely of 
an explicit understanding as to the course of legislation to be pursued. 
Obviously it will be the duty of the Unionists to take up and try to 
find a solution for those problems connected with the condition of 
the people which the Home Rule party in its eagerness for organic 
reform has neglected. The Gladstonian party, though professing, 
and no doubt also feeling, as all parties in a democratic State must 
profess and feel, an interest in social legislation, has chiefly directed 
its attention to great constitutional changes. Home Rule, the 
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abolition of the powers of the House of Lords, and Disestablishment 
—these have been the measures which have monopolised the atten- 
tion of the present Government and their supporters in the House of 
Commons. It is to these questions that the energies of the party and 
the time and attention of Parliament have been devoted. The Union- 
ists propose instead to deal with those problems of social reform with 
which Mr. Chamberlain has so honourably and so courageously iden- 
tified himself. But though the Liberal Unionist leader may have 
been foremost in advocating a social programme, there is nothing in 
that programme, even remotely, antagonistic to the spirit of Con- 
servativism. The Conservative party is by tradition closely connected 
with the cause of social reform, and therefore finds itself naturally 
disposed to take up this branch of legislation. The leaders of the 
Conservative party have indeed already adopted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
social proposals. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have both of them 
expressed in public their strong approval of the measures sketched in 
outline by Mr. Chamberlain. The understanding in this respect is 
indeed, as the Duke of Devonshire pointed out last February, already 
perfect. Speaking of the allegation that the Unionist leaders were 
divided among themselves on the programme of social legislation 
propounded by Mr. Chamberlain, he declared that the whole story of 
disagreement was a fiction. ‘ We are all agreed. So much for that.’ 
Mr. Chamberlain’s social programme may very well then be taken as 
a basis for the legislative policy to be pursued by a Coalition Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances it will be as well to state shortly 
and in outline the main items of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 

One of the proposals upon which Mr. Chamberlain has always laid 
special stress is that for enabling the working-classes in England to 
become the owners of their own homes. It is a proposal with which 
Mr. Balfour is in special sympathy. Broadly, Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses that working-men shall be enabled, by the aid of the State, to 
become the owners of their own houses. He wants in fact to give 
practical shape to the pious hope expressed in the Report made by 
the Royal Commission for inquiring into the Housing of the Working 
Classes in 1885. 

‘Your Majesty’s Commission,’ says the Report, ‘ meanwhile, would 
recommend generally, with reference to all kinds of dwellings, that 
facilities should be given to allow capital to be repaid in rent, with a 
view to giving tenants facilities for becoming freeholders,’ 

Into the details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme I cannot enter now, 
but it may be said generally that a careful and judicious use of State 
credit, supervised by the municipal authorities, and supplemented by 
the efforts of the individual to be benefited, will enable a working- 
man in a comparatively short time to convert himself into an urban 
freeholder—a class the social value of which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. Every working-man would not, of course, buy his home, 
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but even if one in twenty did so a great deal would have been 
achieved. 

A proposal of perhaps even more importance is that made by Mr. 
Chamberlain in regard to compensation for injury. He proposes not 
merely that the injured workman shall be compensated if and when 
he can show that he has not been negligent and did not bring the 
accident upon himself, but that every case where injury occurs shall 
be a case for compensation. That is the only satisfactory way of 
dealing with the matter, and that is the way proposed by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. At present, if a man is injured in the course of his trade, it 
is about five to one against his being able to get compensation ; for 
over 80 per cent. of the accidents that happen are due either to the 
negligence of the injured man or else come from those inevitable risks 
for which the employer is not and cannot be considered morally or 
legally responsible. Clearly the aim of legislation should be that 
expressed by Mr. Chamberlain when he said : 

In my opinion the compensation for every accident in every employment is 
rightly the first charge on the cost of production. If you are going to manufacture 
gunpowder you know that whatever you may do there will be a certain average of 
accidents in the course of fifty years. I say the provision for those who risk their 
lives, who lose their lives, or who are injured by those accidents—the certainty of 
which can be foreseen—ought to be thrown on the trade. It ought to be added 


to the cost of the gunpowder. It is part of the cost, the most deplorable part of 
the cost if you like, without which the gunpowder cannot be manufactured. 


No attempt has, of course, yet been made to arrive at a final pro- 
posal in regard to this matter, but it is clear that a solution by means 
of an accident fund to which the State, the employer, and the workman 
shall all be contributories, is the right direction in which to travel. 
The last main proposal in Mr. Chamberlain’s social programme is that 
concerned with Old Age Pensions. Inattempting to provide a remedy 
for the pauperism of old age—a form of pauperism which per se has 
in it nothing that is flagitious-—-Mr. Chamberlain has unquestionably 
aroused the attention and touched the heart of the nation. There is 
no matter which more keenly interests the working man, and none 
which appeals more strongly to those who ardently wish to see the 
lot of the poor improved without, however, pauperising and demoralis- 
ing the mass of the working class. Mr. Chamberlain has essayed to 
give an answer to the question, ‘ Can’t we secure a comfortable old age 
to working men and women who have led sober and respectable lives, 
and whose only fault is to have outlived their powers of work on 
the one hand, and not to have saved on the other?’ That he has not 
yet been able to find a complete solution of the problem is, no doubt, 
true, but unquestionably his plan for encouraging men by means of 
State aid to insure against old age is in itself neither impracticable nor 
rash. He proposes by putting a premium on thrift not only to help indi- 
vidual savers, but also to induce the great Friendly Societies to turn 
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their energies in the direction of providing old age benefits for their 
members, and to use their influence with their subscribers to make 
them adopt the policy of insurance against old age. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that for Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of old age 
pensions to succeed, the Friendly Societies must become more con- 
vinced of its benefits and more enthusiastic in regard to it than they 
are at present. For this reason, and also because the scheme has 
not yet made sufficient way with the public at large, and finally 
because, as was declared in the minority Report of the last Aged Poor 
Commission, there is need for further expert investigation, this item 
of the Unionist social programme should, I think, be the last to be 
taken up and put in operation. The housing scheme and the com- 
pensation for injuries are very large and complicated measures, and 
would, in company with subsidiary schemes of legislation, fully occupy 
the first year and a half or two years ofthe new Parliament—I assume 
that the Unionists will not, like their opponents, attempt to choke 
Parliament with impossible Bills, and to turn the House of Commons 
into a hoarding for the display of political advertisements—and by 
that time the question of old age pensions may be ripe for solution. 
Though it is, perhaps, in essentials quite as important as the other 
two measures, it is clearly not so ready for carrying into immediate 
action. 


THE House or LorpDS 


Whether the Unionists would be justified by the state of public 
opinion in dealing with the question of the House of Lords is a very 
difficult question. No doubt many considerations urge them to fortify 
the Second Chamber by reform. On the other hand, and when any 
particular scheme of reform is proposed, the difficulties in the way of 
change seem insurmountable. Personally, and speaking as an indi- 
vidual member of the Unionist party, I should prefer to see the House 
of Lords let alone, and merely endowed with the right to add a 
referendum clause to any Bill on which they considered that the 
opinion of the country had never been properly taken—a clause, that 
is, directing a poll of the people to be taken on the question whether 
this Bill shall or shall not become law. Hand in hand with this re- 
form might go an Act allowing any constituency that chose to do so 
to elect a peer and to send him for as long as they chose to sit in the 
Commons. I am enough of a democrat to consider that if a con- 
stituency chooses a man to represent it, nothing should be allowed 
to prevent him accepting their mandate, and I cannot help thinking 
it most unfair to banish men from the Commons who do not want to 
be banished. A constituency should have a free range of choice over 
all British subjects. 

In recapitulation of what I have written I will only say that I 
hold it to be to the best interests of the cause of the Union— 
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(1) That there should be Alliance rather than Fusion. 

(2) That the next Unionist Government should be clearly 
indicated as a Coalition Government. 

(3) That it being the first duty of that Government to 
maintain the Union, they should get rid of the over-representation of 
Ireland. 

(4) That before entering upon office the Unionists should agree 
upon a scheme of social legislation of the kind already promulgated 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and endorsed by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, 
and the Duke of Devonshire. 

These appear to me to be the natural terms of alliance between 
the two sections of the Unionists—the terms which what may be 
called the physical forces of the situation seem destined to produce. 
At any rate they are in my opinion, and, I believe, in the opinion 
of many other Liberal Unionists, likely to prove the line of least 
resistance and the line of greatest safety. 


J. St. Loge STRacHey, 
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ALLIANCE OR FUSION ? 


II 
THE CASE FOR FUSION 


” 


“Quon fieri non debet factum valet.” The wisdom of the old Latin 
adage applies especially to the question on which the Editor of this 
Review has been good enough to ask me to express my views. The 
maintenance of the Liberal Unionist party as a distinct political organi- 
sation—as I have often before now contended in these pages—may 
have been an error in tactics and a blunder in policy. But this opinion 
of mine, whether sound or unsound, did not commend itself to the 
leaders of the party. The Liberal Unionists have remained a separate 
division of the Unionist party, a minority united with the majority for 
all practical intents and purposes, but differentiated from it by certain 
refined distinctions more intelligible, I trust, to themselves than 
they are to the outer world. They have succeeded in keeping up the 
dual system under which the Unionists are divided into two bodies 
acting under dual leadership, bearing different appellations, and 
sitting in Parliament upon opposite sides of the House. The more 
closely the Liberal Unionist minority has gravitated in all substantial 
respects towards the Conservative majority, the more tenaciously it 
has stuck to the theory of its individual independence. I may, and 
do, doubt the advantage of straining at the gnat when you have 
swallowed the camel. But in politics, as in all other matters, one 
must accept facts as they are, and the dominant fact of the present 
political situation is that the approaching contest in defence of the 
Union will be fought not by one united force, but by two separate 
forces allied for one common purpose, but distinguished from each 
other by different names, different leaders, and to some extent by 
independent, if not conflicting, interests. I may, and do, regret this 
division, but I see no chance of its being discarded at the present 
moment in favour of a complete and avowed fusion. Even if fusion 
were possible, the eve of a general election would clearly not be the 
time for carrying it into effect. If Home Rule is, as I hope and 
trust, to receive its quietus when the question of the maintenance or 
repeal of the Union is decided by the impending appeal to the con- 
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stituencies, the Unionist cause must not only win the day, but 
win it by such a majority as will prove all idea of conceding 
legislative independence to Ireland to be a manifest delusion. To 
attain this end we have need of every vote we can command ; and if 
there is really any considerable body of Liberal Unionist voters who 
would not vote for the Union unless they were allowed to retain a 
separate organisation, under which they can flatter themselves that 
they are not quite the same as the Conservatives, it would be folly to 
risk the loss of their support by forcing on the solution of a question 
which must before long settle itself by the logic of facts. It is obvious, 
therefore, that, as things are, the Unionists will have to go to the coun- 
try under the dualsystem. This being so, even those who hold with me 
that our prospects would have been better, our cause more popular, our 
position more logical, if we had accepted fusion in lieu of alliance, will 
also agree with me that the controversy between the partisans of fusion 
and of alliance must be postponed till after the elections have been 
fought and won. For the moment our one object is to carry all the 
seats we can; and this being so, it is the duty of every man who 
believes that the maintenance of the Union is a matter of life or 
death for the country to subordinate all other considerations to the 
attainment of an overwhelming Unionist majority. 

I think, however, that at the present moment it may not be useless 
to try and remove certain apprehensions whose tendency is to check 
that cordial co-operation between the Liberal Unionists and the Con- 
servatives which is the necessary condition of decisive electoral 
success. I am assured by men who have the means of knowing that 
there is a not unimportant section of the Liberal Unionist party 
who view with dislike the possibility of their absorption into the 
Conservative ranks, and who therefore, as in the case of the Leam- 
ington election, attach more importance to the assertion of their 
individual existence than to the general interests of the Unionist 
cause. Granted that this dislike is reasonable, the apprehensions in 
question cannot be said to have no foundation. If, as there is every 
reason to expect, the Unionists carry the day at the general election, 
whatever may be the amount of their majority, it is certain that the 
Conservatives must offer seats in the new Government to the leading 
members of the Liberal Unionist party. Whether this offer will be 
accepted or refused it is not forme to say. But my own forecast is 
that it not only ought to be accepted, but that it will be accepted in 
the interest of the cause which both Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists have alike at heart. If this should be the result—if, for 
instance, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry James, 
and Mr. Courtney should become members of a Unionist Ministry— 
I fail to see how the present artificial division of the Unionists into 
two sections could be maintained any longer. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that there is a possibility, not to say a probability, that within 
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the next few months or weeks the fusion may become complete in 
name as well as in fact. Now the question which I would ask my 
Liberal Unionist friends to consider is whether there is anything in 
such a contingency to justify distrust or, stillless,dismay. I cannot 
honestly conceal from the Liberal Unionists that if their leaders enter 
a coalition Ministry, and that if the rank and file support this Ministry 
by their votes, they will probably be called Tories by the Gladstonians ; 
and I am afraid the great public will fail to draw any very clear dis- 
tinction between the two categories of Unionists. But hard words 
break no bones, and I have far too high an opinion of the good sense 
and patriotism of the Liberal Unionists to believe that any large section 
of them will allow the fear of being called Conservatives to deter them 
from supporting a coalition Ministry. The more serious question is 
whether there is anything in this support inconsistent with principles 
to which a section of the Liberal Unionists, whether large or small, 
do undoubtedly attach genuine importance. 

I hope I may not be accused of egotism if I endeavour to answer 
this question by reference to my own opinions on the subject. In as 
far as I am aware, there is no particular originality in my political 
views. I allude to them only because I think they represent fairly 
enough the commonplace sentiments of men who, in common with 
myself, were Liberals for a large portion of their lives, and who now, 
even if they call themselves Liberal Unionists, have practically become 
Conservatives. To put the matter briefly, I hold that all the important 
reforms consistent with the maintenance of our existing institutions 
have been now accomplished, and that any minor reforms which still re- 
main to be executed can be accomplished more safely and more satisfac- 
torily on Conservative than on Radical principles. I believe that indi- 
vidual liberty, freedom of contract, the rights of private property, and 
the integrity of our Empire are threatened by the policy of the present 
Liberal party ; and therefore I hold that all who value the principles 
on which Liberalism, in the days when I was a Liberal, was under- 
stood to be based are bound, if they are true to their old beliefs, to 
oppose the Liberalism of to-day. I am quite ready to admit that 
this contention of mine is open todispute. I am not going to discuss 
at present the arguments for or against my assumption that the 
Liberalism of the present day is something not only different from, 
but opposed to, the Liberalism of the days of Palmerston and Russell. 
I only refer to this conviction, whether well or ill grounded, as the 
justification for the action of ordinary commonplace Liberal Unionists, 
such as I am, in parting company with the Liberals. The adoption 
of Home Rule by the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
was the immediate cause of our secession. But our alarm at the 
proposal to disintegrate the Empire and rescind the compact which 
we had been taught throughout our lives to consider the foundation 
of England’s greatness, if not of her independence, was not confined 
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to the probable consequence of this particular measure. We saw, or 
thought we saw, in it a proof that Liberalism had grown out of 
harmony with the fundamental principles of our political faith, and, 
seeing this, we had—even before we were called upon to espouse 
Home Rule—come to the conclusion that the time was near at hand 
when we must choose between our principles and our party. 

It is not, however, our English fashion to look far ahead, and I 
have no doubt that when the secession took place in 1886 the great 
bulk of the seceders regarded the schism as of a temporary character. 
Their calculation was that the result of their protest would be to 
induce the Liberals to drop Home Rule, and that then Liberals and 
Liberal Unionists would be reunited once more in one common party. 
If Mr. Gladstone’s individuality had been less omnipotent, or if his 
personal conviction had been a less important factor in the determina- 
tion of his policy, these calculations would probably have been justi- 
fied, and the Liberal Unionists would have been won back to the 
Gladstonian fold by the withdrawal of Home Rule. The rupture 
between the two sections of the Liberal party would thus have been 
at an end, though, in my opinion, it must have broken out again at no 
distant period even if Home Rule had been consigned to oblivion. 
Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone, on his side, laboured underthe delusion 
that when it became apparent to the Liberal Unionists that the 
Liberal party were steadfast in their espousal of Home Rule, they 
would come back to the Liberal fold. Each party to the schism 
believed the other would give way as soon as it was manifest that 
its opponents were in earnest. The belief on either side proved 
erroneous, but it was honestly entertained; and, in consequence, 
the struggle between the Gladstonian and the Seceding Liberals 
bore at the outset a striking resemblance to a game of bluff. 

I dwell on this aspect of the Secession controversy because it 
explains and justifies, to my mind, the resolution of the Liberal 
Unionists to form themselves into a separate party, acting with the 
Conservatives in the opposition to Home Rule, but retaining their 
position and appellation as an integral part of the Liberal party. 
Their mistake, as I have always held, and hold still, lay in their 
failing to realise that this attitude of isolation, however excellent as a 
temporary expedient, was not fitted for a permanent policy. They 
had reckoned on their secession bringing the Liberalstoreasen. But 
when they found their reckoning was at fault, and that Home Rule, 
to quote a saying of Mr. Gladstone’s, still held the field, they were 
bound, in the language of poker, to go one better. And ‘the one 
better’ was obviously, to my way of thinking, direct fusion with the 
Conservatives, the great English party by which alone the proposed 
repeal of the Union could be permanently resisted. 

It is now some years since I expressed my conviction in these 
pages that the British public would never understand the attitude of 
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a party which sat on the Liberal benches, insisted on calling them- 
selves Liberals, and yet voted steadily with the Conservatives. [ 
argued, further, that the Liberal Unionists must in the end go back 
to the Liberals or join the Conservatives, unless they were prepared to 
undergo political extinction. I admit that the decline of the Liberal 
Unionists as a distinct political party has been less rapid than I 
anticipated, owing chiefly to the extraordinary personal energy and 
ability displayed by their leader, Mr. Chamberlain; but, to say the 
very least, they have lost ground. Indeed, the course of events has 
fully justified my forecast that the only logical outcome of the Liberal 
secession must be found in a fusion with the Conservatives. Count- 
ing one’s chickens before they are hatched is at all times an unpro- 
fitable occupation ; and when the Unionist victory is assured, it will 
be time enough to discuss the arrangements which must be made in 
order to reap the full fruits of success. This much, however, I ven- 
ture to say, as the expression of my personal opinion, that if after 
the impending General Election the Liberal Unionist leaders 
decline to take part in forming a Unionist Government, and insist 
on maintaining a distinct party organisation of their own, they will 
not only impair the chances of our getting rid of the Home Rule 
agitation for once and for ever, but they will condemn their party to 
political sterility. 

For my own part, I fail to see why the prospect of fusion should 
be regarded with disfavour by the Liberal Unionists, Even under 
two distinct and not altogether harmonious organisations, Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists have approximated towards each other till 
thedivision between them has become a distinction without a difference. 
Indeed, the approximation has been more marked on the part of the 
former than of the latter. The limits of space would preclude my 
entering on any discussion of the causes which have led to this result. 
It is enough for my present purposes to say that these causes are 
permanent. The various electoral, economical, and social influences 
which have transformed the conditions of party warfare so as to 
render it nowadays a contest between the partisans of the Constitu- 
tion and the advocates of revolutionary changes must tend to 
render the policy of the Unionist party more and more the policy 
of moderate Liberalism as represented by the Liberal Unionists. 
It is manifest to my mind that the influence of the Liberal Unionists 
upon a Unionist Administration can be exerted more efficiently if 
they are formally associated with the Conservatives than if they 
remain casual allies whose support can only be relied upon for certain 
special purposes. 

Of course the reciprocity must not, as the Irishman said, be all 
on one side. There are certain questions—such as that of the State 
Church—on which the Conservatives as a body feel much more strongly 
than the more alvanced Liberal Unionists can be expected to do. 
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But it is obvious that under a Unionist régime any controversy as 
to the expediency or inexpediency of maintaining a State Church can 
never proceed beyond the stage of academic discussion. My own 
feeling, which is that, I fancy, a the great bulk of Liberal Unionists, 

is that whatever theoretical objections there may be to the connection 
between Church and State, the Church of England as by law established 
does a vast amount of practical good, fulfils the religious require- 
ments of the day, and has most deservedly secured the respect and 
esteem of the great majority of our fellow-countrymen. Even, there- 
fore, if we had no motive for studying the reasonable susceptibilities 

of the Conservative party, we should oppose any suggestion for the 
disestablishment of the Church of England. I am aware that a certain 
section of the Liberal Unionists do not share these views, and object 
in principle to State Churches. I can understand that the Libera- 
tionists to be still found amidst the Liberal Unionists, of whom Mr. 
Chamberlain is the most conspicuaus, should find it difficult to vote 
against a Ministry who staked their fate on a Bill for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England; but I am utterly unable to comprehend 
what difficulty they could find in supporting a Ministry which does 
not make Disestablishment part of its programme. If, in the words 
of Henri Quatre, Paris was well worth a Mass, the maintenance of 
the United Kingdom is surely well worth the tacit adjournment of the 
State Church controversy to a more convenient season. With the 
exception of the Church of England question, I can see no issue of first- 
class magnitude at all likely to come to the front during the next 
few years on which there is a prospect of any material divergence of 
opinion between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists. One of 
the chief advantages of fusion as compared with alliance is that, under 
the former system, the leaders of the Liberal Unionists must neces- 
sarily take an active part in the administration of public affairs. It 
follows that both the general policy of the Government and the particular 
measures by which that policy is to be carried into effect must be 
determined beforehand under the supervision of Liberal Unionist as 
well as of Conservative Ministers. I fully admit that, even if the re- 
lations between the two wings of the Unionist party remain unaltered, 
the next Conservative Administration would be as loyally anxious 
as their predecessors to avoid giving umbrage in any way to their 
Liberal Unionist allies. But the danger of such umbrage being given 
unintentionally is immensely increased by the non-participation 
of the Liberal Unionists in the actual work of administration, 
while the same cause diminishes very seriously their effective power 
of influencing the course of public affairs in accordance with their 
own ideas and views. For instance, we may take it for granted that, 
so long as the Conservatives are allied to the Liberal Unionists, no Con- 
servative Government, even if they had the wish, would dream of directly 
attacking the principle of Free Trade. But it is quite possible that 
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under a purely Conservative Administration measures which, indirectly, 
were inconsistent, with these principles might receive a certain amount 
of Government support. I need hardly point out that such support 
would be extremely distasteful to many Liberal Unionists whose faith 
in Free Trade as a panacea for all times and all countries is infinitely 
more robust than myown. Yet, if support of this kind had once been 
promised, it would be very difficult either to withdraw or disown the 
promise without straining the relations between Liberal Unionists and 
Conservatives. Under a joint Administration similar dangers could 
not possibly occur ; but a joint Administration must involve a fusion 
in lieu of an alliance. 

If fusion, however beneficial in itself, is distasteful to the Liberal 
Unionists simply and solely because it may interfere with their claim 
to continue to call themselves Liberals, there is no more to be said, 
The objection belongs to the domain of sentiment, and matters of 
sentiment are not matters for argument. But I decline to believe that 
any large section of my friends are prepared to forego the opportunity 
of advancing the principles of Liberalism for fear of impairing their 
title to the name of Liberals. The facts speak for themselves. All 
Liberal Unionists are agreed that the maintenance of the Union is 
the first duty of the party to which they belong ; they are conscious 
that the Union can only be upheld by placing a Unionist Admini- 
stration in power ; and they are aware that any such Administration 
must rely mainly for support on the Conservative party, and must 
therefore be an Administration conducted in the main in accordance 
with Conservative views. Given these conclusions, the question arises 
whether it is not better, in the interests of true Liberal principles, that 
the views of the Conservative majority should be modified in as far 
as possible by the views of the Liberal Unionist minority. I fail to 
understand how, from a Liberal Unionist point of view, this question 
can be answered otherwise than in the affirmative. The home ques- 
tions which will probably occupy the attention of the next Parliament 
will be the concession of such local self-government to Ireland as 
may be consistent with the absolute denial of legislative independence ; 
the redistribution of seats, so as to make representation correspond 
with population ; the reorganisation of the House of Lords upon its 
present basis of an hereditary chamber ; and the placing of the rela- 
tions between labour and capital upon a more satisfactory footing. 
It is obvious that these questions are more likely to be settled in 
harmony with the traditions of Liberalism if the Liberal Unionist 
party has a distinct voice in framing the measures dealing with the 
subjects in question. 

Upon many of these issues my personal preference would probably 
be more in favour of the mode of treatment which would commend 
itself to the Conservative wing of the Unionist party than of that 
which would commend itself to the Liberal Unionist. But in 
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this article I have endeavoured, in as far as possible, to look at the 
alternative of fusion or alliance from the standpoint of my Liberal 
Unionist friends whose belief in the Liberalism of the pre-Gladstonian 
era has remained unshaken and inviolate; and from this standpoint 
the advantages of fusion are, to my mind, overwhelming. This view 
of the case is one which I would submit respectfully to their careful 
consideration, as I hold that the course of legislation during the 
next few years—a period probably of momentous importance to the 
fortunes of England—will be largely influenced by the decision of the 
Liberal Unionists as to whether, after the general election, they 
elect or decline to act with the Conservatives as one united party. 

The time, however, for such a decision has not yet arrived. Nor 
can it now arrive till the result of the approaching appeal to the 
constituencies has been ascertained. In the meantime, the duty of all 
Liberal Unionists, whether they are in favour of fusion or alliance, 
is to postpone every other consideration to the one object of placing 
in power a Unionist Government supported by a decisive Unionist 
majority. If once we can achieve a victory which will knock the 
bottom out of any future coalition between any English party and 
the Irish Nationalists, it will be time to consider whether the 
interests of the Liberal Unionist cause can best be advanced by fusion 
or alliance. The victory may seem probable, but it has uot yet been 
won; and till it is won the manifest duty of fusionists und anti- 
fusionists is to work together for their common cause, 


Epwarp DICcEY. 
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THE MUSSALMANS OF INDIA AND 
THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 


Now that the question of the alleged Armenian atrocities is under 
the consideration of a Commission composed of the representatives 
of various European Powers that have shown an interest in that 
question, it may appear injudicious to write anything for or against 
either the Government which is held to be responsible for the 
alleged barbarities, or those persons who are responsible for the 
agitation which has led to the appointment of this Commission. 
Public opinion ought to remain silent and neutral regarding the 
main questions at issue; it should wait for the judgment which the 
Commissioners, after due investigation, would pronounce. When the 
public opinion of Europe, acting upon the Governments of their 
respective countries, has succeeded in effecting the appointment of a 
Commission composed of members who are expected to be impartial 
and independent, it is natural that the agitated feelings and popular 
outbursts should stop for a moment, and give way to a feeling of 
expectancy. 

But it is not on the appointment of the Commission, or the 
truth or falsehood of the current reports regarding Armenian 
cruelties, that I propose to write. Indeed, Armenia and the Com- 
mission are of secondary importance as regards my present subject. 
I hope the Commission will publish a correct and impartial report of 
the doings of the Sultan’s officials and the Armenian agitators, so 
that a fair man, a man of ordinary common sense, may be able to 
distribute his sympathies on either side, without feeling the pricking 
of his conscience which must be experienced when he bases his 
sympathy or his hatred on a one-sided, incomplete, and distorted 
view of any matter. At the same time, I must say that such com- 
missions, whether they are appointed for the investigation of any 
political, or diplomatic, or legislative question, have as yet proved of 
little practical utility; and that if a history of hundreds and thou- 
sands of Government commissions were written, they would be 
found conspicuous only by their negative results. However, it is 
but just to hear the judgment of competent judges before sentence 
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is pronounced ; and all men who are either interested in the Eastern 
Question, or whose sympathetic natures are shocked by the tales of 
unheard-of barbarities committed by a fiendish soldiery on an 
inoffensive people, must speak only after they have heard the evi- 
dence on both sides. 

But the interest which the English Government has in the 
Eastern question generally, and in this particular instance of the 
‘ Armenian atrocities,’ is much greater than, and of quite a different. 
nature from, the interest which it would have as one of the European 
Powers merely, or even as one of the signatory Powers of the treaties 
of Berlin and Paris. The interest which Great Britain has in all 
questions relating to the welfare and vitality of Turkey is not merely 
a platonic interest. England is certainly a Christian Power; and 
as such it has, and shou!d have, natural sympathies and antipathies ; 
but then she is something more. She is, in one sense, the greatest 
Muslim Power in the world. This is a phrase which has been 
often repeated, but few realise the true significance of this single fact. 

Any person who has carefully studied the numerous elements 
of which the vast Empire of Britain is composed will be struck 
with the enormous number of the Muhammadans who owe allegi- 
ance to the British sovereign. Excluding those scattered numbers 
of the Mussalmans that are found in almost every English colony 
or possession in Africa, Asia, and in Australia, the Muhammadan 
population of the Indian Empire, according to the latest census, is 
more than fifty-seven millions. So that Her Majesty is the ruler of 
a far greater number of Mussalmans than the Sultan of Turkey, or the 
Shah of Persia, or both of these together, rule. 

This aspect of the question should never be lost sight of. In her 
dealings with other Powers, England has accordingly duties and 
responsibilities which no other Power has in the same degree. Here 
is a unique instance of an Empire which comprehends almost all 
religions and races on the face of the earth, and which is so situated 
that by the very force of circumstances it cannot, and should not, 
adopt any policy other than that of the large-hearted and noble-minded 
Emperor Akbar, whose vast dominions it has inherited by a series of 
unforeseen and fortuitous circumstances. 

Now, if we except the Christian, or rather the European, element, 
which is naturally the governing and dominant element, the Muham- 
madans are, as a people, the most important portion of those in- 
numerable masses of human beings in India that own our Queen 
Victoria as their rightful sovereign. Not only on account of their 
numbers, but also by reason of their being the most loyal subjects of 
Her Majesty, they form an important part of the British Empire. 

There is one thing more. The Indian Muhammadans are the 
only ones who are being largely influenced by the pressure of the 
civilisation of the West. They are the only followers of the Prophet 
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who are intellectually free, and who can study any sciences and arts 
they like ; who can expound new philosophical theories, evolve new 
religious speculations, or entertain new ideas of social life; and who 
can, in short, enter into the race for progress and civilisation without 
any hindrance. If Egypt be partially excluded, the Mussalmans 
of no other country but India possess the right of free speech, and 
have a free press. All these things combine to make them more 
or less united, and to produce amongst them a sense of nationality 
and a public spirit which is in most respects new to the East. 

It is true the Muhammadans of India, when compared even with 
other important portions of the community, are in a miserable 
plight, and are far from being a wealthy or prosperous people. But 
such is the case all over the world, the difference being only this, 
that in the case of the Indian Mussalmans there has been, for the 
last quarter of a century, a new movement and a real awakening on 
their part. The eloquent writings and speeches of the Honourable 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur and of Nanah Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
Mahdi Ali, and the incomparable poems of the great national poet 
Hali, have raised in many of the Mussalmans quite a new spirit. 
Some of them are making earnest efforts to reform their abuses, and 
to do away with all those prejudices that are a bar to their progress, 
and to infuse new and high ideas in them, and to impart high 
English education to the Muhammadan youths, This movement 
for the progress and regeneration of the Indian Mussalmans has 
only just begun, and it will be premature to say that it has, to any 
great extent, succeeded; yet some effects of the movement are 
already observable. The Mussalmans have established, for diffusing 
high education amongst them, a Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental college 
at Aligarh, in which more than three hundred Mussalman youths from 
all parts of the country permanently reside, and which may in time 
become the nucleus of a great Islamic university. They hold a 
Muhammadan Educational Conference in different parts of India, to 
devise means for the general spread of Western education amongst 
themselves; they edit several hundred vernacular papers; they 
write articles and publish pamphlets—in short, not a few are earnestly 
trying to ameliorate the condition of their co-religionists, an attempt 
in which they have often the cordial support of the Government 
officials in the country. The result of these endeavours can be easily 
ascertained in the number of the Mussalmans who have recently 
raised themselves in the Indian world of letters and politics. Mr. Syed 
Mahmud, lately of the Allahabad High Court, whose genius as a 
lawyer and jurist has made his name famous throughout the legal 
world, and Mr. Justice Amir Ali, the learned author of the Spirit 
of Islam, are distinguished examples of the product of English edu- 
cation. Such mencan hold their own in the society of great English 
writers and lawyers. 
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Now this education, imparted in the colleges and schools of 
India, is gradually producing Mussalmans who are sufficiently versed in 
the English language, and who study the writings of English authors 
and the speeches of English statesmen almost as eagerly as English- 
men themselves. These men read and admire the writings of 
Thackeray and Carlyle; write articles on Tennyson and Macaulay ; 
peruse the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Darwin, and the 
treatises of Mr. Morley and Mr. Frederic Harrison. Some of them 
follow the debates of Parliament and read the speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and Sir William Harcourt. 
They can thus understand the course of English policy and the drift 
of European diplomacy, and they appreciate ordinary English litera- 
ture as much as any Englishman who reads his morning papers and 
studies his monthly magazines. Such men, even if they might not 
understand the doings of Europeans and correctly appreciate the 
policy of various English statesmen, think that they know the 
tendency of the European politics of the day. They eagerly read 
and discuss whatever is said in any quarter of the ‘civilised world’ 
about the Muhammadans; for the press makes them acquainted 
with all such matters. They praise and condemn, admire and 
abhor, and every Mussalman in British India who can read and 
understand the vernacular of the country (i.e. Urdu) has the benefit 
of the opinions expressed even in the remotest corner of the world, 
and forms his conclusions regarding the question. 

Now such an important portion of Her Majesty’s subjects must 
never be omitted from the consideration of English statesmen. 
England, if she is fully conscious of her duty, as by far the greatest 
Moslem Power in the world, governing in all nearly 60,000,000 
Muhammadans, is bound by the very nature of the circumstances 
in which she is placed to widen her political horizon, to regard 
every political question that comes out not merely in the provincial 
spirit, to which some of her politicians are apt to tend. There are 
some questions which affect not only the feelings of the inhabitants 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but also the feelings and senti- 
ments of innumerable masses of human beings whose sentiments, 
mistaken though they may be, and whose feelings, though they might 
not be fully understood by European statesmen, are not for that 
reason to be neglected and despised. 

Now, of the political feelings of the Mussalmans of India, perhaps 
the most firmly seated is an attachment to the Mussalman Powers 
that still exist in the world. 

Of the Mussalman kingdoms, Turkey is the most important, both 
on account of its vastness and power, and also because of the 
position she occupies as the guardian of Mecca and Medina, the 
former being the centre of Islam, the latter being the adopted 
home of the Prophet, where he is buried. These two places are the 
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resort of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Asia 
and Africa; and even those who cannot visit them entertain a pro- 
found reverence for these holy places of Islam. The less cultured of 
the Indian Mussalmans have also a dim idea that His Majesty the 
Sultan of Turkey is somehow or other their Caliph, or religious 
head. This is an opinion which is hardly supported by competent 
authorities and traditions ; but the mass of the people, not merely in 
India and Asia, but everywhere in the world, are despotic in their 
nature, and will brook no contradiction or rational correction of their 
notions and prejudices. From one point of view they are right. 
The greatest Moslem Empire, which rules those parts of Asia and 
Africa where the former caliphates were situated, cannot fail to 
strike the imagination of an ordinary Moslem. He naturally thinks 
of that Power as something more than an ordinary secular Mussal- 
man Power, which may have a natural claim on his sympathy, but 
not on his reverence. The great proportion of the Mussalmans of 
India are moreover of the Sunni or orthodox sect, to which the Sultan 
belongs. The Sunnis constitute the bulk of the Mussalman popula- 
tion, the rival sect of the Shias (adherents of Ali) being chiefly 
confined to the upper classes and the older families. The Shias, like 
the enlightened Sunnis, have no religious reverence for the kingdom, 
yet they cannot forget that it is a Moslem Power, and that its fall 
will lower the prestige of Islam throughout the world. 

I do not think that the Mussalmans of India regard themselves 
bound to the Turkish Empire so much that they would rise in rebel- 
lion against the English Government if, in their opinion, it took an 
unfair advantage of the weakness of Turkey, and brought about its 
downfall. Such a supposition would be pronounced absurd on 
the very face of it by every person who has ever lived and moved 
amongst the Indian Mussalmans. They are loyal to England through 
conviction and interest. They are perfectly assured that their present 
position, though by no means prosperous, is very satisfactory. They 
are safe under the rule of Britain. Their religious freedom is secured. 
They have a possibility of future progress and development such as 
no Moslem country allows to its inhabitants. Their staunch loyalty 
to England cannot be doubted, and, with the exception of a few old- 
fashioned Englishmen, who might be still haunted by the phantom 
of a supposed Wahabi insurrection, it has been universally acknow- 
ledged by the English officials in the country that the Muhammadans 
of India are the most loyal of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

But suppose that a crusade is proclaimed against the remaining 
Moslem kingdoms of the world, that Christian fanatics in various parts 
of Christendom preach against Islam and the Mussalmans, and stir up 
bad blood in the followers of both religions by abusing the Prophet 
and insulting the religion of the Muhammadans, and by hounding on 
the Christians to attack and annihilate the Mussalmans—then it is 
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not difficult to conceive that the loyalty of the Muhammadans will 
not remain unshaken. Let us assume that their religion is false 
and inhuman, which is a very irrational assumption; still, that 
is no reason why they should not feel insulted and injured by such 
treatment. We may even take another and more probable case, of 
English statesmen giving way before the torrent of invective and 
calumny which has been for centuries past directed by the en- 
thusiastic, the philanthropic, the ignorant, and the bigoted against 
the ‘unspeakable Turk,’ and, joining with the Christian policy 
of annihilating Turkey, pursue with regard to the Mussalmans the 
policy of Russia; this will again produce ill-feeling and anger in 
the Mussalman population. 

I trust, indeed, that time may be very far from us. The leaders 
of both English parties, at present, pursue the same foreign policy. 
Lord Rosebery’s foreign policy is believed to be even more im- 
perialistic than the policy of his great rival, Lord Salisbury ; and an 
imperialistic policy is nothing if it does not carefully take into 
account the wishes and feelings of the various nations that people 
the vast dominions of which the Prime Minister of England is for 
the time being the executive head. On the other hand, there is a 
provincial policy which would limit the horizon of English states- 
manship, and would make the foreign policy of the Empire sub- 
servient to the sentimental desires of a few noisy clubs and societies. 
A statesman of this school would be indifferent to that public opinion 
of his fellow-subjects that exists outside the limits of his own ken, 
He would be carried away, not by deep and broad principles, as he 
may think, but by a very narrow-minded and short-sighted policy. 
Such a statesman might be a model ruler for a small State, uncon- 
cerned with the rest of the world, having no interest in common 
with other peoples, but such an one is evidently not fitted to rule the 
Empire of Britain. , 

I have made it sufficiently clear that the elements of Christian 
prejudice and bigotry should be wholly eliminated from the 
foreign relations of Britain; for while the natural prejudices and 
sentiments of the Christian population are neutralised by the equally 
strong prejudices of the Mussalman population of the Empire, the 
question remains, as it ought ever to remain, in the domain of 
secular politics. It is not as Christians versws Mussalmans that the 
responsible rulers of this vast Empire should view this question, nor do 
I think that they have generally viewed it in this light; but a 
campaign of reckless abuse, led by prominent English politicians, and 
even by members of the Cabinet, would make it not impossible that 
those statesmen might try such a course. It is not impossible that 
racial and religious prejudices might at last triumph over reason. 

No single person can be pointed out as the originator of the 
prejudices held by many Englishmen against the Turks. The 
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history of such prejudices against the Muhammadans in general, and 
against the Turks in particular, would be very interesting. It dates 
back to the commencement of the Crusades; and the feeling 
strengthened and became intense in the Middle Ages, when narrow- 
mindedness was looked upon as the greatest imaginable virtue, and 
bigotry was synonymous with piety and religion. : This ‘Age of 
Chivalry’ and darkness, as Burke eloquently expresses, and Carlyle, 
with emphatic scorn, confirms, ‘is gone,’ but it has still left in the 
minds of not a few persons, otherwise enlightened and cultured, an 
inheritance of prejudice and bigotry. It is due to the laws of 
‘heredity’ that the European mind cannot completely purge itself 
of those erroneous notions which the former generations had accu- 
mulated. To many Englishmen the word Turk or ‘Mahometan’ 
has very disagreeable associations. It means a tyrannical, loathsome 
creature, unscrupulous in his conduct, callous as to human suffering, 
dull and inactive, and a confirmed polygamist. He is supposed to 
have, to use Mr. Gladstone’s witty phrase, ‘a double dose of original 
sin.” We need not believe in an ‘angelic theory’ (to quote Mr, 
Balfour’s equally brilliant retort) to affirm that the Turks are, as a 
rule, made like other men, that they have their virtues and vices, 
their excellences and their faults. No nation has a right to attribute 
to itself all moral excellence, and to assign to some other nation, 
particularly disliked, everything that is disagreeable or distasteful. 
But the Turks have long suffered from such unreasonable pre- 
judices. They have a different religion, a different nationality, and 
their name has become in Europe a byword for all unnatural and 
inhuman vices. This is to many persons a sufficient reason why 
they should always pronounce their infallible judgment against 
them, and expel them from all the civilised parts of the world. 

Such a state of mind may be very natural, and even excusable, in 
the case of the ignorant and the unthinking masses, But when 
persons of undoubted ability and information, who advocate the equal 
and liberal treatment of all mankind, irrespective of class, colour, and 
religion, and who profess to regard man as a noble being, and as such 
an object of their natural sympathy, forget all those professions of 
justice and fair dealing, and declaim against a whole race, represent- 
ing them as worse than brutes, then indeed we are surprised, and can- 
not but condemn. They draw, as Burke said, an indictment against 
an entire nation. 

Granted that there are many shortcomings, and even perverse 
principles, in the Turkish system of government, two questions 
naturally arise. Do these things exist nowhere but in Turkey, and 
have no other government and no other people in the world, or 
even what is called the civilised world, any such faults? And do 
the gentlemen who constantly declaim against the Turkish Empire 
sincerely desire that it should reform its system of government and 
make a real internal progress, unchecked and unhindered ? 
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For if there are faults in the system of government, and honest 
efforts are being made by the Sultan and his Court to improve the 
machinery of the Government, to develop the resources of the 
Empire, and to advance the education and the civilisation of the 
people as far as may be possible, no rational man will condemn them 
simply because the rate of the progress is not as rapid as in his 
opinion it ought to be, and because they move slowly and do not 
adopt all that their critics want them to adopt. If such critics of the 
Turkish Empire were really desirous of its moving with the spirit of 
the times and adopting the most improved forms of government and 
administration, no one could blame them. They would be the true 
friends of that country, though they might be somewhat impatient 
critics. It might be said in their favour that they really desire 
the welfare of the people under the Turkish rule, though they do 
not clearly appreciate the enormous and harassing difficulties which 
the Sultan and his advisers have to overcome before they introduce 
effective reforms into the country. But, in fact, those who condemn 
Turkey, condemn it root and branch : they think that from the begin- 
ning to the end it has been a curse to mankind, and that the Turks 
never do and never will do any good—a contention which implies 
that the critics are all-wise, and that their judgment is free from 
errors and their actions are above criticism. With such immaculate 
beings it is impossible to argue. 

Of the two questions mentioned above, I wish to briefly discuss 
the latter question first—Whether the critics of the Turks earnestly 
desire the amelioration of the condition of those various races that 
own the sway of the Sultan?’ If they do, they certainly do not 
adopt the best method to effect their ends. I do not deny that these 
gentlemen are honest in their intentions and sincere in their professions 
of benevolence and philanthropy ; though the benevolence is somewhat 
partial and the philanthropy somewhat mixed with something other 
than love. Yet they either fail to recognise or knowingly shut their 
eyes to the fact that, on the whole, Turkey has been steadily trying 
to reform its old abuses and to change itself according to the require- 
ments of the age. This change towards improvement is observable 
in every department. Leaving aside its older history, and coming to 
the very recent times after the last Russo-Turkish war, one fact will 
be evident to every careful and honest student of the course of 
Turkish politics and Turkish history. The present reigning monarch, 
Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan, is as conscientious and hard-working a 
prince, and is as much desirous of the welfare and progress of his 
subjects, as any of his contemporaries can be. In the performance 
of his duty he does not spare himself. He constantly strives to 
improve every department of his Government. If the force of cir- 
cumstances, or the prejudices and notions developed by the laws of 
what is called ‘heredity’ in the philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
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has not allowed the Empire to advance to an ideal State, or has not 
allowed it to advance as much as might satisfy its ardent critics, we 
can only condemn the laws of nature, and not any particular set of 
men. If once it is conceded that personally the Sultan and his 
Ministers are honestly working for the good of the Empire as a whole, 
then it becomes the duty of every one interested in the fate of the 
Christian or the Moslem subjects of Turkey to assist and encourage 
that Government in its good resolves. Violent invectives against the 
Turkish nation, and reckless abuse of their religion, and stormy agita- 
tion in the country, are the worst possible means to strengthen the 
hands of Turkish authorities or to make them desirous of working in 
the right direction. 

But that is the only encouragement the Sultan and his Ministers 
ever get. Not a single peaceful period is given to them for working 
out internal reforms and making progress. A periodical cry is raised 
against them that they have been weighed and found wanting. 
They are told that the respite allowed to them has expired, but that 
they have not mended their ways. They are made the victims of rhe- 
torical attacks and of abuse not very scrupulous. Such treatment 
makes the Turk doubly angry. It grievously wounds his pride, and he 
is naturally disgusted and mortified. He looks back fondly to the old 
system of government, when no one dared raise his voice against the 
constituted authorities, and when the rights granted to the subjects 
and the alien races were the free gifts of the sovereign, and not de- 
manded with such violence. He beshrews the day in which he was 
forced by Sultan Mahmud to partially adopt the Western methods ; 
for every concession is followed by another agitation. Every act of 
his is misrepresented and distorted into some hideous crime; and a 
mountain is made of a molehill, and invectives and abuse are the only 
rewards which he gets for his toleration. Such behaviour makes him 
angry. It wounds his pride, and he determines once more to return 
to the former methods of government, and to oppose inch by inch 
every attempt that is made to drag him against his will to the new 
schemes. So the good that is done is greatly neutralised by the evil 
effected by these military campaigns and the campaigns of abuse 
directed against it by Christian Europe. 

3ut our adverse critics give neither the Sultan nor his advisers 
any credit for good intentions. As I have said, they seem to think 
the Turkish race to be an incarnation of the evil principle of Nature, 
from which no good can be expected, and to whose destruction they 
should direct their energies. They have made in their mind a picture 
of the Turk and his government, and they persist in regarding this 
abnormal creature, which has only a subjective existence, as having 
an objective reality. Unless they bring an impartial and unprejudiced 
mind to the consideration of the evidence that might be produced in 
favour of Turkey, no facts will convince them; for their subjective 
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picture will effectually bar the entrance of the notion of the real Turk 
intotheir minds. This only can be respectfully recommended to their 
consideration: whether a race of human beings can be so abnormally 
wicked and unspeakably cruel as they represent and suppose the 
Turk to be. If they think there is some exaggeration in that, it 
would be better if they considered the question apart from racial and 
religious prejudices, Let them judge the Turk as they would judge any 
Christian people similarly placed. If they cannot do so, they have no 
right to insist that their fancies should be taken as real and patent 
facts. 

The other question is this: Are the abuses complained of in 
Turkey such as exist in no other part of the world, and is the Turkish 
system more decidedly corrupt and cruel than the system of any other 
Christian Government in the world? If this fact should be con- 
clusively settled against Turkey, then indeed there would be strong 
reason for condemning a Government which suffers such barbarities 
to be perpetrated, and allows such laws to exist in its dominion as are 
entirely foreign to the civilised sense of the world, and wholly given 
up by every other State. But no statesman, even no ordinary 
politician, who knows enough of the general character of the different 
Governments, not to say of the world, but of Europe only, will venture 
to make any such sweeping assertion. No one, however strongly pre- 
judiced he may be against Turkey, can deny that the severe and 
oppressive despotic system of Russia, according to which system half 
the European continent is governed, is in no way less lenient, less 
barbarous, or more humane than the corresponding Turkish system. 
The world cannot easily forget the late heartless expulsion of hundreds 
of thousands of Jews. Men were driven from their homes, where 
they had lived for centuries, their property was confiscated, and they 
were driven out in absolute poverty, and pushed forcibly on into other 
reluctant countries. It is impossible to calculate the amount of 
human suffering brought about by this expulsion; yet the collective 
humanity of civilised Europe was hardly powerful enough to save one 
Jew from being expelled from his native place. The press did not 
raise its mighty voice, the indignant protest of hundreds and thousands 
of enlightened friends of the human race did not make the Russian 
officials anxious. The press either uttered some cold phrases of re- 
probation, or even justified the action of the Russian authorities by 
specious reasoning. 

The Mussalmans of India, informed by the vernacular papers of 
all these contemporary events, take notice of these facts, and generally 
look upon all such professions of philanthropy and human sympathy 
as hypocritical pretensions. No doubt they are wrong in their sweep- 
ing condemnation, which is owing to their not being fully acquainted 
with the political ideas and principles current in Europe, and with 
the methods in which the Europeans express their opinions. But 
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though they may be erroneous, they are excusable. Any man of 
common understanding, not gifted with an extraordinarily subtle and 
discriminating conscience, would fail to find any reason why laws and 
practices in a Christian country should be passed over in silence, 
while similar laws and practices, which entail even lesser evils, when 
found in a neighbouring Moslem kingdom, should be denounced from 
all public places, from the senate, the pulpit, and the platform. In 
such cases there must be either a strong religious antipathy, or racial 
hatred, or both; and if so, the humanitarian gentlemen come down 
almost to the level of vulgar agitators and the bigots who excite the 
religious animosities of the masses. 

I do not mean to say that the Turkish system is even compara- 
tively perfect. There are, indeed, grave errors of principle, as well as 
of detail, in the administration. The most important and perhaps 
the greatest grievance is the absolute suppression of the liberty of the 
press. The fact that no paper or book can be published or brought 
into the country without passing through the severe ordeal of being 
inspected and ‘corrected’ by a very watchful and ruthless licenser 
is shocking to the minds of men who have been brought up in the 
midst of a free press and free discussion. This practice is the greatest 
curse to the people. It stagnates the minds of men, and retards 
every kind of intellectual progress. For the sake of human nature 
itself such a benumbing influence should be cautiously and gradually 
taken away by the Sultan from his subjects; and a reform in this 
direction would make the name of Sultan Abdul Hamid doubly illus- 
trious in the history of this century. No doubt a Government 
placed in such a delicate and difficult position cannot safely act 
according to abstract propositions. It has to look carefully upon the 
results of the practical applications of such philosophical principles. 
But even if we take into account all the evils of a moderately free 
press and free institutions in such an empire as Turkey, the advan- 
tages of such institutions far outweigh any incidental evils that might 
accrue. 

But the Mussalmans of India naturally suppose that the English 
public have no right to denounce Turkey for its suppression of the 
liberty of the press before they exert themselves to give a free press to 
the Christians of Russia, by inducing their Christian ally to grant 
that right to its subjects. When we consider that it was only a 
few years back (1878) that an Act was passed by the Governor- 
General of India in Council to take away the liberty of the native 
press, an Act which was repealed by the truly sympathetic Viceroy, 
Lord Ripon ; and when we see that even now not a few Englishmen 
of India, who are known as the Anglo-Indians, loudly desire to sup- 
press the liberty of the native newspapers, we ought to be a little 
more lenient in condemning the Oriental Government of Turkey. 
The Mussalmans of India also think that the alleged cruelties in Ar- 
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menia do not exceed what is said and written about the cruelties suffered 
by the Siberian prisoners ; but while the former are still hypothetical, 
the latter are certain and patent facts; yet all the eloquence of a 
great English party and a great press is exhausted in depicting the 
unnameable Turkish horrors, while only a faint and cold sympathy is 
given to their suffering co-religionists and fellow-men in another part 
of the world. 

Such considerations produce anger and contempt in the minds of 
the Mussalmans, who repose even less confidence in the partial 
philanthropy of interested politicians than the diplomats have in the 
political treaties. It was a few days ago that I heard some leading 
Muhammadans saying in perfect good faith, without thinking them- 
selves cynical in expressing such sentiments, that treaties between 
unequal powers are only so much waste paper! The stronger always 
consider them worthless, in so far as they are in favour of the weaker 
powers, while any terms in favour of the stronger power are most 
sternly enforced by that power. The general treatment of the weak 
Asiatic and African Governments by the powerful military kingdoms 
of Europe is regarded in no better light than this! International 
morality may be realised between equals, or perhaps (but this I say 
with great reserve) between the Europeans; but as to an equitable 
dealing between the Europeans and the poor weak people of Asia, 
the belief does not exist in the Oriental mind. I think that they 
exaggerate the examples of selfishness which they find in the 
Europeans, and that they forget that the Europeans are also men, 
and so have natural faults; but the truth is that such instances of 
European partiality and prejudice come into strong relief, owing to 
the professions ofa sublime morality, and the claim of their having a 
high ideal of justice, which are unfortunately seldom realised. The 
Mussalmans of India, like other Orientals, are not, as a rule, favourably 
impressed by the political and the diplomatic methods of the European 
statesmen and diplomats. They have come to look upon the public 
avowal of humane sentiments and noble principles as the diplomatic 
screening of very questionable purposes. 

Such an unfavourable idea of the Europeans formed on the part 
of their Asiatic fellow-beings, however partial and erroneous that 
idea may be, is much to be regretted. I have tried here to prove 
that, if such ideas are held by a large number of the Indian Mussal- 
mans, they are not wholly to be blamed; and that Englishmen also 
contribute to the formation of such prejudices. 

It is impossible to write on the question of England and Turkey, 
and on the sentiments of the Indian Mussalmans, without mention- 
ing the name of Mr. Gladstone. I have not the least wish to say 
one word against this illustrious and veteran statesman. Personally 
speaking I have the highest admiration for this great Liberal leader 
of the century. Indeed I may sincerely say that amongst the 
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Mussalmans I am perhaps his greatest admirer. His pure and 
lofty character, his genius and eloquence, and the services that 
he has done to the Liberal party of England, will make his name 
retain an honourable place in the history of the nineteenth century. 
I think the greatest achievement of his life is this: he has intro- 
duced a high moral tone in all political and diplomatic questions of 
the day. He has established noble principles, where formerly 
expediency alone prevailed. Even regarding the Turkish Empire 
his attitude is far from being entirely indefensible. Whatever he 
did and wrote and spoke against Turkey was quite natural in a 
gentleman of warm sympathies, of great susceptibilities, who is 
easily carried away by his emotions, and who is moreover a sincere 
believer in all the ecclesiastical dogmas of modern Christianity—dog- 
mas which teach him that the Muhammadans, being non-Christians, 
are infidels, who have as such no right to desecrate the sacred soil 
of Europe. With all these qualities, anybody having only defective 
and one-sided information, and no opportunities of calmly deliberating 
over the remote results of his actions, might be expected to do exactly 
what Mr. Gladstone did with regard to Turkey. Mr. Gladstone 
fondly believes tales of horrors that are told to him by scheming 
persons. He has a natural prejudice, almost antipathy, to the very 
name of the ‘Turk.’ His mind in some important respects resembles 
that of some pious, learned, but narrow-minded priest of the middle 
ages; and his unreasoning prejudice against the Turk is indeed 
medizval, and worthy of those dark ages of blind belief and Quixotic 
chivalry. 

A person of such character, however graphic and sublime it 
may be, should not have such a great political influence on the 
minds of millions of his fellow-beings—he should not be at the 
head of such a vast Empire as that of England of to-day—if he can- 
not control his emotions and his ecclesiastical prejudices. He is a 
sublime moral leader of men, but a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
position should be more calm, more deliberate, and should weigh his 
words more carefully before he speaks. He should take great care 
that his writings and speeches do not wound the feelings of millions 
of his fellow-subjects. The late Prime Minister of England has 
seldom thought of the very existence of the Indian Mussalmans, 
but the Indian Mussalmans often think of him. They hear every 
word that he utters about the Turks. Ido not know, though I can 
imagine, what the Turkish Mussalmans think of Mr. Gladstone ; but 
amongst the Indian Mussalmans he is far from being popular. To 
his true admirers, like myself, this is very painful. But Mr. Glad- 
stone never thinks on both sides of the Turkish question. Carried 
away by his ardent imagination and his rushing eloquence, he 
delivers speeches and writes pamphlets, which, however noble they 
may be trom a Christian (or rather a dogmatic) and anti-Turkish 
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point of view, are neither statesmanlike in spirit nor sound as to 
facts. 

But it is not of Mr. Gladstone as an individual, but of Mr. Glad- 
stone as a leader of a great political party, that the actions in this 
respect ought not to be approved. If the British and the Irish 
people, either Conservative or Radical, calmly think over the great 
responsibilities which they have, as the rulers of the greatest 
Empire now existing in the world, and if they clearly appreciate 
their duty as the rulers of the greatest Moslem community in the 
world, they will not be carried away by racial or ecclesiastical 
prejudices. They will calmly and impartially judge before they 
condemn or agitate against any Moslem power or kingdom with which 
sixty millions of their fellow-subjects have strong sympathies. They 
will not readily take part in any outcry against Turkey, or any 
Mussalman State, simply because the latter is not a Christian or a 
European State. 

‘ Noblesse oblige,’ says the proverb, and it may be said, with equal 
truth, that vast empires and large dominions have also their peculiar 
obligations. 

GHULAM-US-SAQLaln, 
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‘IN THE DAYS OF HER YOUTH’ 


Tus paper is a plea fora rational system of girls’ education. It 
attempts to show that such is not and cannot be exclusively 
intellectual, physical, or moral, and that the most approved methods 
of to-day err as widely in their practice as did the old-established 
seminaries whose ineptitude and artificiality have passed into a 
proverb. Decorum and vain accomplishments were admittedly bad 
tests of womanhood, but have we put anything better in their place ? 
Are our girls more modest, more self-restrained, more pure of word 
and thought, more sympathetic, more worthy of honour and reverence 
than in the much-derided days of ‘ prunes and prism’ ? 

For if they are not, there must surely be something very wrong 
in our improved methods: we must have omitted some essential 
factor, if, with all our confessed intellectual gain, there is no advance 
in the higher qualities of humanity. Is it a gain for our daughters 
to know more than their mothers, if they feel less? Is a woman 
really more successful, if in cultivating manly qualities and vocations 
she has sterilised and abandoned those which were essentially her 
own; and shall it profit her if she gain the whole world and lose her 
own soul? Has she not lost it already, some of us feel disposed to 
ask, as we look at her pictures in the illustrated weeklies, read her 
descriptions of imaginary vices in contemporary fiction, or listen to 
the plays at which she sits smiling and unashamed? Can these 
draggle-tailed indecencies of form, thought, and emotion really be 
what our girls have grown to like? and if so, with what strange 
blindness must their teachers have cultivated their intellects, and 
neglected their character ! 

I was once telling a great novelist of my difficulties in story 
writing, when he said to me, ‘ Are you sure you have begun at the begin- 
ning ? for that is one of the most necessary, and, I have always found, 
one of the most difficult things to do.’ The truth of the remark 
struck me greatly, and it recurs to me forcibly in connection with the 
present paper, for I find that the necessary condition of determining 
the right method and scope of a girl’s intellectual training, is the prior 
determination of what her parents desire, or at least can be induced 
to tolerate and sanction. To discuss elaborately, in a practical essay 
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such as the present, a scheme which would not receive such permission 
and approval, would be, however interesting, foreign to my purpose, 
nor would the limits of space suffice for even the most brief discussion 
of the physiology of the intellectual powers, their training, and rela- 
tive importance. Such an analysis has moreover been thoroughly 
and scientifically made by many capable writers, and Professor Bain, 
for instance, in his Science of Education deals luminously with it 
from a popularly scientific point of view. The whole question of the 
relation between the senses and the intellect is indeed one which the 
teacher should study intimately, as thereon depends the due develop- 
ment of the latter, and it affords mach help in the selection, arrange- 
ment, and co-ordination of the various subjects of study. But, how- 
ever theoretically well acquainted with what may be called the 
philosophical and physiological right order of subjects the mistress 
may be, she will find that as a guide to practical teaching such 
knowledge is rarely efficacious ; the conditious do not allow of its 
being followed. Let me speak quite frankly and say that the insuper- 
able obstacle lies in the wishes and demands of the parents, and in the 
limitations under which alone they will permit their daughters’ educa- 
tion to be effected. It is the mental and moral attitude of guardians 
and relations, and their insistence upon certain studies and accom- 
plishments, which tie the hands of the most intelligent and unselfish 
teachers and reduce their instruction frequently to the level of con- 
ventionality and routine. 

The astounding illogicality of the average English mind is nowhere 
shown more clearly or with more disastrous effect than in this futile and 
stupid interference of the father and mother with the special province 
of the schoolmistress—an interference which would not be for a moment 
tolerated or contemplated if the child were a boy instead of a girl. 
Conceive the possibility of a father saying to the head-master of his 
boy’s school, ‘My son must learn this, that, and the other subjects, 
whether you think him capable of doing so or not.’ Fancy a father of 
such foolishness that he removed his son from the school in which he 
had been taught for years to give him a term or so with new masters 
—to finish his education ! 

Is a boy who has no taste for art or music forced to waste 
half his school life over those subjects, because they are for the 
moment fashionable? Is every detail of study, recreation, and 
discipline in a boys’ school made the subject of continual criticism 
and complaint? Conceive a boy’s father writing to a head-master 
to blame him severely for the lack of progress made by his son, and 
asserting gravely that the fault must lie in the master, as the boy’s 
abilities were beyond dispute.' But all these are daily experiences 


1 I saw a letter in which these assertions were made to a head-mistress but a 
few days since, and another wherein the father scolded the head-mistress severely 
because his daughter had to change her wet shoes before sitting down to class. 
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in the case of girl pupils. Nor are they by any means the worst 
hindrances, since these are to be found in the curious distrust and 
even suspicion which refuse to allow the girls’ mistress the same free- 
dom of action and supreme control which are granted without question 
in the case of boys. In all questions outside the department of actual 
intellectual study the female teacher finds herself equally hampered, 
She may have an ideal of thorough teaching, but she may not follow 
it beyond a certain and very limited point. She may consider the 
moral teaching of her girls of at least equal importance with the 
intellectual, but she has little chance of carrying out their training in 
such regard. Let her system of discipline be never so wise, it will be 
challenged immediately it presses hardly upon a single individual. 
A pupil can only be punished at the risk of removal, and so re- 
stricted and thwarted is she, that in nine cases out of ten she ceases 
the unequal contest, and allows the school life and teaching to drift 
on in the direction of least resistance. 

There should follow here, did space allow, the demonstration of 
the various points in which the modern boarding school compromises 
with the parents in the above respects ; but I have been forced to 
omit this, and to supply its place, in some measure at least, by the 
enclosed tables, the first of which shows an average distribution of 
studies and recreations at a good boarding school, while the second 
contrasts with this usual practice the method of study and life 
which recommends itself to the present writer. Ina subsequent table 
I show the division of study, and to some slight extent the method 
of teaching the various subjects to pupils of varying age, and the 
manner in which those subjects may be most wisely distributed over 
the school course. For purposes of reference I have named the 
ordinary system Minerva House, and the proposed scheme Bryanston 
Manor. 

The first table has been arrived at by a comparison of a great 
many actual prospectuses of schools in various parts of England,” as 
it would obviously have been both invidious and inaccurate to take 
any individual school as a type of the ordinary practice, and some 
care has been exercised in averaging the subjects included under the 
head of ordinary course and extras. It will be seen at once that the 
great defects of Minerva House are—(a) that the course of instruction 
depends upon the inclusion of extra subjects; (b) that there is no 
physical instruction, with the exception of sewing and calisthenics, 
which is not treated as an extra; (c) that the amount of time 
devoted to mental study is altogether out of proportion to that 
occupied in physical exercise ; (d) that various subjects which are 
really related to each other are split up into different branches of 


2 About two hundred; the average fees of which amounted to 100/. yearly. This 


amount presumed that the pupil took at least three extra subjects, i.e, an average 
number. 
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study and classed as separate extras ; (¢) that there appears to be no 
idea on the part of the principal of a necessary course, or of one by 
which the pupil should be restricted to certain subjects; (f) that 
moral and religious instruction are practically non-existent. 

Now extra subjects are at once the blessing and the curse of the 
modern boarding school, and no one who has not studied the subject 
from within can know how vitally they affect the value of its teaching. 
In one way the schoolmistress relies upon them as a means of 
swelling her terminal account ; in another they have to be, as it were, 
pressed upon the parent in order that the pupil may be creditable. 
The fact of their being extra charges, takes them to a considerable 
extent out of the jurisdiction of the mistress, and she has strong pecu- 
niary inducements to persuade or attract pupils to studies for which 
they have very possibly no special capacity. Nor is this all: the study 
itself is also affected, it can neither be taught in the same way, nor fre- 
quently by the same master and mistress, as the ordinary subjects, 
and its relativity to and connection with those subjects are practically 
ignored. There are many other objections to this extra system, such 
as its inducements to vanity and superficiality, the onus of choice 
being left to the parent—which generally means the pupil—instead of 
to the teacher, one result of which is to disturb the proper relationship 
of obedience and authority ; and last, but by no means least, the fre- 
quent throwing out of gear of the ordinary studies, in order to admit 
of the student attending the extra classes. The truth is that in the 
six years, beyond which a schoolgirl’s life rarely extends, there is not 
room for more than half the number of subjects which she is encou- 
raged to take up, and those studies for which there is time must, if a 
good result is to be obtained, be most carefully selected and co- 
ordinated for her by the head-mistress of the school, aftet serious 
consideration of her age, her mental and physical aptitudes and 
condition, and the idiosyncrasies of her character. A few pages 
further on I show a possible scheme by which this could be done ; 
here it is sufficient to say that this necessity alone is really in itself 
a vital objection to the extra system. 

To return to Minerva House and the omission of physical instruc- 
tion. This is where the instruction of girls has always failed at school, 
and it fails to-day as much, or nearly as much, as ever. I am speak- 
ing from actual knowledge and experience when I say that it is 
apparently impossible to persuade either parents or mistresses of the 
fact that girls’ bodies require exercise and systematic development as 
much as those of boys, and that the cultivation of special organs of 
the body is just as much a part of the schoolmistress’s duty as the 
cultivation of special qualities of brain or heart. Tennis and walking, 
walking and tennis, and a little sham gymnastics, are the sole pro- 
vision for physical development in hundreds and even thousands of 
English girls’ schools. And as to systematic development of the body, 
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I have never yet met with a schoolmistress who had even considered 
the possibility of training specially the ear, the eye, and the hand, 
except in so far as one or the other of the school classes involved such 


training. 

As this department of education is one wherein my view of what 
is possible and necessary departs most widely from the ordinary 
practice, I will now examine in some detail the desirability of 
this special physical instruction being given at school. The whole 
question is intimately connected with that of muscular exercise 
and recreation, and, so far as my experience goes, is ignored in all 
girls’ schools, though, after questions of health and discipline, it 
is perhaps the most important of all, and certainly the one which 
offers most opportunities to the instructor of increasing the pupil’s 
happiness in after life. This is the individual training of the senses 
and their special organs—the cultivation of the eye, the ear, the 
hand, the voice, the senses of taste and smell, and that last acquired 
faculty which is (thank God!) growing gradually hereditary—the 
sense of beauty. 

It is not less than surprising to find that this important division 
of education receives scant mention in any treatise, and is, except in 
what are known as ‘technical schools,’ absolutely disregarded by 
teachers. ‘Take any syllabus of a school course whatever as a proof 
of this. You shall find in one or another school, teaching provided 
for almost every subject under the sun, and for many which must, I 
think, have been born beneath the moon and been inspired by the 
influence of that luminary. But is there in existence a school which 
sets out with the statement that one department of its endeavour 
will be to develop the various capacities of (say only) the eye, the 
hand, and the ear? If there be such a one, the present writer, at 
all events, can find no trace thereof. 

This being so, three questions naturally follow: (1) Is such train- 
ing desirable? (2) Is such training feasible? (3) How can such 
training be accomplished? The first question to be answered is con- 
cerned with the relative necessity of such developed faculty to the 
other requirements of education, and when solved will determine the 
place which must be assigned thereto in the school system. 

We will take these queries in the given order, the subject being 
one of such importance as to demand full consideration ; and, as 
our space will forbid us to give a separate demonstration to each 
organ, let us take the eye as an example, and ask the question in the 
following form: Is any systematic and special training of the faculty 
of sight desirable at school ? 

There will be little hesitation in assenting to the following propo- 
sition: that the development of all natural faculties is desirable, 
unless it can be shown either that those faculties are themselves 
injurious physically, or that they can only be developed at the ex- 
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pense of others which are more beneficial to the individual or the 
race. Again, if the faculty in question is one which, in its normal 
state, confers upon its possessor more pleasure than pain, we shall be 
justified in believing, unless there is distinct proof to the contrary, 
that to increase its power and delicacy, to make it stronger, more 
refined, and more accurate in adjustment to the phenomena of life 
and thought, will result in an increase of happiness. 

Can we suppose that the training of the eye will be injurious to 
either our mental capacity, or that of any physical organ, or of the 
organism as a whole, or, lastly, to our moral nature ? 

Remembering how much of our knowledge comes to us through 
the eye—how most of the details which inform us of the appearance 
of the world, and most of the judgments we form concerning our 
fellows, are also due to our powers of vision—it is evidently the case 
that visual training, so far from being injurious to mental development, 
is an absolutely necessary element in the latter. The intellect 
cannot reason or decide truly upon insufficient or inaccurate evidence, 
and on the eye’s accurate and full perception will depend the evidence 
offered to the brain. If, therefore, we require to have right decisions 
and draw accurate inferences, we must have accurate and trained 
reporters ; in other words, we must educate and develop our eyes.® 

Is there any other part of our muscular ornervous system which will 
suffer by this training ? To that physiology supplies us with an answer 
at once prompt and decisive, since it tells us that there is no organ 
in the human body of which the healthy exercise does not tend 
towards the health of all the rest; unless, therefore, we give to the 
training of the sight such undue attention as to develop it abnor- 
mally, we may rest assured that its increase of faculty will help 
rather than injure the body as a whole. Asa matter of fact, we see 
in the present instance that several of the finest achievements of the 
hand are only possible through the increased capacities of trained 
sight. 

Lastly, can we imagine that the cultivation of our powers of sight 
is likely to bear injuriously upon our moral nature? The reverse is 
demonstrably the case. The beneficial influences of fine art and 
beautiful nature are a commonplace which no moral instructor has yet 
dared to question, and howcan such influences be perfectly apprehended 
with an imperfect organ? Why does Mr. Barnett, par exemple, col- 
lect the finest pictures people will spare him, and hang them in 
Toynbee Hall, plain for all Whitechapel folk to see? Is it not that 
their subtleties of colour and form may in some measure not only 

3 Objectors may urge that this education, however necessary, does not require 
special provision, as the circumstances of life will insure its accomplishment. The 
reverse, however, can easily be proved. It is only necessary to examine half-a-dozen 
girls, or, 1 am sorry to say, women, to discover that scarcely one in six understands 


the report of the eye, or is accustomed to receive and consider it. The simple test 
of describing form, colour, &c., of any ordinary object will be quite convincing. 
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gladden the poor folk’s lives, but may lead them to look for beauty 
in their daily experience—may train their eyes, in fact—and so help 
them to higher pleasures than those towards which their harassed 
lives habitually tend ? 

If these reasons are conclusive as to our having nothing to fear 
from the developed faculty of which I am speaking, I think we 
must regard that development as desirable, and pass to the next point : 
Will it increase our happiness to have trained eyes ? 

May not that question be left to answer itself? For, by some 
blessed provision of Nature, or of that Providence through whom 
Nature lives and works, there is set round each one of us, in city or 
in country, if he but have eyes to see, what is in very truth a wil- 
derness of beauty—a wilderness, indeed, through which there are few 
beaten tracks, and across which we must guide ourselves only by the 
light within us. All of this cannot, indeed, be seen with the material 
eye, save in the gentle companionship and at the prompting of feeling 
and sympathy; but as the sight grows keen, faithful, and subtle, so 
too, in a vast majority of cases, do comprehension and care for our 
surroundings increase likewise, and we see not only the wsthetic value 
of each dew-spread morning or quiet eve, but something of its life 
significance to those passing outward to their work in wood or 
meadow, or homewards through the blue vistas of the city streets 
over which the sunset hangs its smoke-shrouded glory. 

Many other instances of this training of special organs will be 
found given in detail in a work which will, I hope, be ready for 
publication in the course of next autumn. 

I shall pass the excessive hours devoted to brain work, either 
preparatory or in class, with the brief remark that they are in most 
schools at least 20 per cent. too long for even the eldest girls, and for the 
juniors 50 per cent. Girls up to the age of sixteen will benefit more 
and really learn more by four hours’ head work, than by six, and for 
girls from twelve to fifteen, three hours’ study is ample. In these 
hours I do not include music, and of course none of the physical or 
semi-physical classes. It is possible, I know, that if the school 
course ignores the necessity of muscular instruction, and for the 
training of hand, eye, etc. above spoken of, the longer hours of 
lesson-book time may be got through without actual breakdown. 
That they cannot be got through with full benefit to the pupil’s 
mind and body, I am well assured, and it is only necessary for any 
one who doubts this fact to visit a boarding school where these long 
hours obtain, at separate periods of each term, to discover how, as 
the term proceeds, the vivacity and elasticity of the pupils‘ gradually 
disappear ; but the question is one upon which all physiologists and 
men of science are practically agreed, only their agreement has not 


* Of the mistresses also: the ‘strain’ of the ceaseless change, and rush of lessons 
day after day, break down many teachers even when there is no actual overwork. 
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yet been accepted as a guide by head-mistresses. Will you have the 
real reason for their unwillingness? It is to be found in the fact 
that, owing to the unsystematic arrangement of the lessons, it is 
only by the adoption of these long hours that the too numerous 
classes and branches of study can be got through at all. From first 
to last the day is a scramble of mistresses and pupils—a perpetual 
rush from one little snippet of study to another. 

This leads me to the last vital objection to Minerva House, the 
one which sums up the case against its training—the one for which 
I have sought to work out a remedy, the account of which forms the 
second part of this paper. This is, the absence of any progressive course 
of study, of any idea on the part of head-mistresses that there is a 
necessity for the adoption of such course, and that, if adopted, the sub- 
jects of lessons, their order, and the method of their teaching, can 
be selected, arranged, and conducted harmoniously and logically from 
the first hour of the girl’s school life to the last. That by due thought 
and consistency, such a course may be planned as will at once 
develop the intellectual, the physical, and the spiritual sides of a girl’s 
nature, is, nevertheless, entirely certain, as certain as a logical demon- 
stration. That such order of study shall incidentally, as it were, teach 
a girl far more thoroughly and efficiently than the present jimble- 
jumble of separate lessons on innumerable and disconnected subjects, 
is at least equally sure, whilst it is most certain of all that the 
attractiveness of girls who are so perfected in their natural capacities 
will exceed, beyond all comparison, that of conventionally accomplished 
or academically distinguished students. All that is necessary to such 
end is that the aim should be seen clearly from the first, that wise 
selection should be made between the subjects of education, that 
studies should be arranged in their natural and logical connection and 
sequence, that girls of various degrees of immaturity should receive 
instruction appropriate to their intellectual age, and lastly that there 
should be such discipline and subordination of the pupils’ physical 
and emotional appetites and inclinations as may at once subdue and 
regulate them, in wise relation to the affections and duties of life. 

Readers will have noticed that in the foregoing remarks upon the 
customary subjects and methods of teaching in girls’ schools I have 
confined myself entirely to essential defects, and have assumed 
throughout that the subjects set down are satisfactorily and thoroughly 
taught, so far as that is possible when each subject is taught sepa- 
rately. But no one with any practical experience of private schools 
will be ignorant that this is far too favourable an assumption. In 
very many there is little more than a pretence at real teaching; an 
hour once a week is offered as an adequate time for the study of art 
or literature or science ; religion and morality are relegated to Sundays, 
or the few minutes of daily prayer-time; and of the manner in which 
proficiency, or rather passable incompetency is obtained in the extra 
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accomplishments, the less that is said the better. Moreover, even in 
the few cases where the amount of time given is more adequate, 
the teaching, especially in all departments of zsthetics, suffers from 
want of basis and principle, from absence of method and lack of 
breadth. For instance, drawing and painting are habitually taught 
as separate subjects, generally by different instructors, and neither 
is accompanied and explained as it should be by lectures on 
colour, form, light and shade, the principles of composition, the 
different phases and aims of graphic art, its history, its connection 
with music and literature, its use and right place in life and 
thought. 


In my very brief space I cannot follow out these and other 
errors in detail, and must content myself with alluding to them 
generally, and to the almost greater mistake which is habitually com- 
mitted by the head-mistresses of employing a resident staff who are 
not trained to work in unison. Nothing has surprised me more in 
connection with this subject than to find that in any given school 
where there are resident teachers, they are habitually, and are 
even encouraged to be, ignorant of each other’s work ; that there is 
an almost entire absence of reciprocity in their teaching; nay, that 
there is even in many cases a scarcely veiled jealousy between the 
class mistresses, the result not of devotion to the special department 
of their work, but to what is conventionally considered its educational 
importance and social necessity. It appears almost impossible to con- 
vince governesses of the unity of knowledge, and the interdependence 
of the various branches of education. Here and there a lip assent may 
be gained, but any attempt to influence their teaching by such consi- 
derations, is sturdily if silently resented. The lack of a general point 
of view is (I am speaking, be it understood, of good private school 
teachers, many of whom have been educated at the High Schools, and 
passed important University and other examinations) almost universal. 
The idea that, given a certain number of classes and a certain staff, 
there may be obtained a result which will satisfy parents, and not 
discredit the head-mistress and the school, constitutes the general 
limit of aim, and all effort appears to be concentrated towards the 
achievement of such object. Let me say, in passing, that there must 
not be too much blame given to teachers for this deficiency. At 
least half the blame must be given to parents whose ignorant and 
-mistaken interference is a continual hindrance to any departure from 
the conventional order of things, and whose insistence upon the 
utmost possible show of accomplishment is inconsistent with the only 
true form of education, that which develops capacity. 
Sooner or later it will be seen that here lies the crucial point of the 
whole question : the choice must be made between the sham and the 
reality, the superficial and the essential. To know is one thing, to 
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show another. To draw a figure or a landscape is not art ; to ‘play a 
piece’ or sing asong is not music. A list of all the countries, cities, 
populations of the world is not geography ; nor is it history to know 
the dates of wars and treaties, the relationships and the friendships 
of kings and prime ministers. And all these things together, and all 
the other subjects of classes, do not make up education, though they 
may be and are most useful instruments. They are incidentals, not 
essentials—fair and wide-spreading branches of the tree of knowledge, 
not its main trunk; not the sap which gives life to the whole. 

For that main stem and that life blood we must seek elsewhere, 
and it is the teacher’s first duty to recognise this vital essence. A 
boy’s teacher has first of all to make him, or prepare him, to be a man 
—so must a girl’s teacher make her, or prepare her, to be a woman— 
and even at this end of the nineteenth century, with a decadent poet 
on the right hand and a ditto artist on the left, whilst Mr. Grant 
Allen ‘booms free love’ (to use the 7imes’ happy expression) over 
our shoulder, let us dare to say our girl must not only be a woman, 
but a good one. This is the first and the last step in her schooling ; 
this must permeate and colour all her teaching. The next question 
is what subjects are necessary for her to learn in order that (1) her 
faculties may be fully developed ; (2) that she may be able to dis- 
charge her duties in life ; (3) that she may be able to enjoy and grace 
the world. 

In the foregoing table I have endeavoured to give an answer 
to these questions, and I would earnestly ask those readers who have 
followed me through this, I fear, somewhat tedious examination, to 
consider carefully whether the scheme is not a sound and practical one. 
Its primary characteristics are the progression of the instruction, and 
the substitution in the earlier stages of principles and simple concepts 
for complicated ideas, and isolated facts.» The conception of art and 
musical teaching is based upon the idea that to understand and to 
appreciate is more necessary for the ordinary student than to perform, 
and that the right education in these esthetics is that which will make 
us enjoy them in after life, rather than be praised for superficial pro- 
duction. The most important point of the system which does not 
(necessarily ) appear upon the scheme is the manner in which the various 
branches here set down are to be connected together. This I must here 
leave unexplained ; the description of it, to be intelligible, would occupy 
far more than the few lines I have left for exposition. In this scheme 
science and one art are obligatory in the first course, that for girls from 
twelve to fourteen, and alternative in the second and third. The 
reason is a very simple one. The primary facts of each are necessary 
for the education of the mind, eye, and ear, and, also, until the pupil 
has given some time to both studies, the teacher cannot certainly de- 


* Grammar, for instance, is a most elaborate concept, and one with which a 
childish intellect is quite unfit to deal advantageously. 
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termine her natural bent and the effect of either upon her reasoning 
faculty and moral requirement. On the other hand, after two years, 
these last matters will have become evident, and the choice can be made 
wisely, and with approximate certainty. The choice must be made 
because in regard to the other subjects of school life, it is impossible 
to afford time for the serious study of both art and science. In art 
itself our system only contemplates one form for each pupil, graphic 
art or music ; though here again, should the pupil’s predisposition be 
doubtful, preliminary study in both will be permitted. From the 
first, the practice in art will be associated with an account of its 
principles, its varieties, and its history, and in this way a connection 
will be formed between art, and geography, history, and language.* 

The subject of languages is so important and so generally mis- 
understood educationally that I will express the reason for my view 
in the above scheme somewhat in detail. 

Lessons in languages as ordinarily given, both in schools and 
privately, are more uninteresting to the average pupil than any 
other kind of lesson. For languages suffer more than other subjects 
from being taught in isolation, instead of in conjunction with one 
another, since, whereas history, however stolidly taught, cannot fail, 
from the intrinsic value of each detail, to attract more than super- 
ficially one who cares for it at all, there is nothing exciting or 
personal in grammatical rules to the girl who plods on through 
them for the sake of being able to do her translation rightly. This 
is because a language, taught grammatically by itself, has no con- 
nection with anything else a girl knows or is learning. She studies 
rules for the satisfaction of teachers and examiners, but she learns 
as much of the language as she eventually acquires, much more from 
translation which she likes, and is perhaps interested in, by the 
correction of her mistakes in exercises—by memory of eye and ear, 
and not by appreciation of principles. The ordinary French (or 
German) book used in schools, has an English and a French exercise 
in illustration of each new set of rules; the girl writes her transla- 
tion of the first, by carefully copying, wherever any difficulty occurs, 
the model provided in the second. Taught in that way, a language 
leads nowhere ; it is a dead weight, and of scarcely any use in studying 
another. So long as it is ‘kept up’ by speaking and reading, it 
may remain; but so soon as constant practice is impossible, it will 
fade away, and leave nothing useful as the result of perhaps many 
years’ work, But if every language studied is taught in rela- 
tion to the pupil’s native tongue, is compared and contrasted with 
it, the likenesses and dissimilarities insisted upon, the common 
origin of a great part of the words pointed out, the reason of variety 
of inflection shown, the idea of grammar as a thing apart disappears 
at once, and the pupil begins to see that grammar is to a language 


® Cf., eg., the various terms used in music and painting. 
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much what history is to a people: if you want to grasp its present 
state, you must find out what things have brought it about. And 
this cannot be done without entering on the fundamental relationship 
of the European tongues, their influence on each other, the growth 
into importance of the younger, the decay of the older. Even if a 
girl only learns one language besides her own, it is necessary that she 
should be taught these things, and given a proper estimation of the 
value, and origin of what she is working to acquire. This is as essential, 
in my opinion, as that a girl should not study the small division of 
history belonging to England without some faint idea of its place and 
importance in regard to the world’s history, and that of Europe in 
particular. Even the most limitative teachers cannot make ‘ English 
history ’ intelligible without some reference to that of France ; children 
must understand that the French had occasional bursts of activity. 
In the same way, in their study of English language, the elder pupils 
learn that at the time of the Norman Conquest a large importation of 
French words, not of course in their modern shape, was forced on the 
‘English’ people. But in learning foreign languages pupils are 
generally left to suppose that these have suffered no change in the 
course of centuries, and are asked to accept them, rules and all, with- 
out any explanation of their existence. 

And that is why with young children, who want all lessons made 
interesting to them, so much time is thrown away in French or 
German lessons, over work which they would cheerfully do at, say, 
fourteen, when they have been trained to expect a certain amount of 
dryness. The amount of actual French learnt, on the ordinary 
system, from eleven to thirteen, could be taught without any diffi- 
culty in a very few months, in precisely the same way, to an older 
girl accustomed to ‘ words, rules, exercises,’ or their equivalents in 
other subjects. 

And yet, to get any permanent grasp of French, or Italian, or 
German, it is the character of the language which must be understood, 
not merely the outward form. Then, however much fluency slips 
away, a distinct possession is left you—la langue vous fowrche, but 
understanding remains. If, when quite young, a child can associate 
with speech of a certain kind a nation, and its tribulations, or successes, 
every one of which leaves traces in words, she will have a chance of 
appreciating distinctive peculiarities, and of adopting them, instead of 
keeping all her life to a more or less accurate translation of her own 
thoughts in her own native tongue. On our system the pupil’s 
lessons in both history and geography prepare the way for the ex- 
planation that our modern languages have a common origin. I do 
not think it advisable to enter into the question of Slav dialects at 
all, beyond a mere statement of their existence, and the names of the 
races who speak them. 

The first thing necessary is to impress the pupil with the relative 
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position and antiquity of each language, and the fact that they are 
all only modified versions of either Latin or Gothic German, their 
differences resulting from the influence of time, intercommunication, 
and importation from foreign races. Then will come the character- 
istics of each group: broadly, the Latins are light, pleasant, and 
musical, vowel sounds preponderating, whilst the Germans are power- 
ful, heavy, and often discordant, with a large proportion of consonants, 
English is a happy meeting-ground for the two, partaking of the 
qualities of both. This wiil prevent children who have only learnt 
English grammar, as opposed to English language, from believing 
that English was introduced at the Creation ready-made, as they 
speak it, and has so remained ever since, and that every other form 
of speech is comparatively inferior and modern. I remember hearing 
two girls of fifteen and sixteen, who had passed some examinations, 
say to a younger one of eleven, who spoke French and German well, 
whereas her English was scanty: ‘Oh! but you can’t think in French, 
you know; you must translate it all somehow !’ 

Perhaps the most unusual feature in our scheme is the introduction 
of logic ; it is also the one to which the present writer holds most firmly, 
and from which he expects most. This science is not only the foun- 
dation of all others, but is the basis of all right understanding in the 
matters of practical life. Again, it stands alone amongst sciences, in 
this particular, that the first steps therein, iftaken under the guidance 
of a capable teacher, are neither difficult nor uninteresting. Again, 
if there be one branch of human intelligence which has up to the 
present time been disregarded by women, and her ignorance with 
respect to which has continually vitiated her conclusions, and impaired 
her usefulness, it is this science which concerns itself with the laws 
of evidence and the foundations of all right thinking. I do not 
think it is an exaggeration to say that the most vital drawback to 
the modern education of women is the absence of logical study, and 
of its application to their other lessons. 

In brief réswmé of the suggested scheme I would say, that if a 
girl learns the seven branches set down therein, as any girl of 
ordinary capacity might learn them in the six years from twelve to 
eighteen, and has lived, too, during that time with careful moral and 
religious training, and the physical cultivation I have dwelt upon at 
the beginning of this article, she will be able not only to perform all 
life’s duties adequately and easily, but will be able to enjoy its plea- 
sures with zest and intelligence. She should be healthy and strong, 
morally, intellectually, and physically ; educated, in the true sense of 
the word, so that what is most vital and admirable in her nature will 
have attained its legitimate development, and what is weak, unworthy, 
and perverse will have been discouraged and checked, if it has not 
been rooted out altogether. 

HARRY QUILTER. 





THE AFTER-CAREERS OF 
INIVERSITY-EDUCATED WOMEN 


Many mothers among the upper-middle classes are in these days 
anxiously puzzling over the problem how best to educate their 
daughters. The old order of home training by private-governess 
education is passing away, and many harassed parents are now asking 
whether the new schemes for the higher education of women are 
entirely satisfactory. The alert mother and the practical father of 
daughters want to know, What future does a university education 
open out for women? and how much or how little do girls benefit 
by devoting some of the brightest years of their young lives to ac- 
quiring a higher education than was attained by their mothers and 
grandmothers? Some valuable information about the after-careers 
of university-educated women may be obtained by studying the 
various reports recently published by the principal women’s colleges 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Any parent entering upon the examination of these reports should 
endeavour to do so with an unbiassed mind, and without prejudice 
for or against the so-called ‘higher education of women.’ Pre- 
conceived ideas should as far as possible be laid aside, and the inquirer 
try to gain some practical knowledge as to what a university training 
leads to for women, and how far it is worth while for girls to spend 
some years and some money in acquiring a solid knowledge of the 
higher branches of learning, such as mathematics, classics, moral 
science, &c., and whether this course of training does really, 
ultimately, make women’s lives freer and happier, and if the 
honours they gain at college enable them to earn their own living by 
newer and more interesting means than by the old-fashioned methods 
of teaching, companionship, and needle-work. 

Mrs. Sidgwick’s report of Newnham College gives us the following 
interesting particulars : The total number of students who have left 
the college from October 1871 to June 1893 was 720. Leaving out 
sixteen who have died, and thirty-seven foreigners who have gone 
back to their own countries, we find that 374 are at the present time 
engaged in teaching as a profession. Forty-seven have married, in- 
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cluding nine or ten of the lecturers and teachers. Of the rest 230 are 
living at home, of whom 108 are married, five are engaged in medical 
work, two as missionaries, one as a market-gardener, one as a book- 
binder, two or three are working at charity organisation, and the re- 
mainder are for the most part engaged in secretarial work. Of the 
374 who are engaged in teaching as a profession the following table 


gives particulars : 


Head Assistant 
Mistresses Mistresses 


Endowed schools ‘ ; 14 23 
Schools of the Public Day Schools Co 0. 6 36 
Other proprietary and high schools. ; 2s 66 
Private schools . ‘ : 24 32 
Elementary schools and walaing colleges : 13 

[ 170 
Lecturers at Newnham College 
Lecturers elsewhere 
Principal of the Cambridge Training ( ‘ollege 
Visiting teachers. . 
Teachers under county or borough eounaiie 
Teachers in the Colonies and in America. 
Private governesses . 
Teachers taking an inte wel of oe or study 

Teachers looking for posts 

Teachers from whom no return has hats ately rece ieod . 


w 


— bo bo 
Pe Ce 


374 


At Girton the number of students who had been in residence 
since the foundation of the college up to the time when the Report 
was published in June 1893 was 467. Of these seventy-five had not 
yet completed their course of training; but of the 335 who obtained 
degree certificates 123 were engaged in teaching, forty-five were 
married, two were missionaries, six were in Government employment, 
four were engaged in medical work, and six were dead. 

Judging from the reports issued by these two Cambridge col- 
leges, the larger proportion of university-educated women do not 
seem to make marriage their career in life. Of. the ex-students of 
Newnham only 120 out of 720 have married, and at Girton forty-six 


99 


out of 335. 
From the report of Girton College we may deduce the following 


interesting, and, if I may venture to say so, amusing particulars. 

Of the seventy-nine students who have obtained the certificate 
for the mathematical tripos, six have married; of the ninety-seven 
who passed the classical tripos, ten have married; of the forty- 
seven who passed the natural science tripos, seven have married. 
The only student who passed the theological tripos has married. Out 
of the thirty who passed the historical tripos, four have married. 
Of the twenty-one who passed the moral science tripos three have 
married. But of the forty lady students who have taken the ordi- 
nary pass degree, fifteen have married, a much larger proportion, as 
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will be seen, than among the students who have obtained the 
honours degree certificate. 

From the Newnham College report I have not been able to ascer- 
tain the percentages of marriages among the ex-students who have 
taken merely the ordinary degree ; but an examination of the tripos 
lists gives very much the same result as those of Girton—namely, out 
of eighty-five who passed the mathematical tripos, five married ; of the 
sixty-five in the classical tripos, eight married ; of the thirty-three in 
the moral science tripos, six married ; of the seventy-four in the natural 
science tripos, ten married ; of the sixty-four in the historical tripos, 
nine married ; and of the thirty-eight in the medieval and modern 
language tripos, one married. The only student who passed the law 
tripos has not yet married. 

It appears, therefore, that about one in ten of those who take 
honours at Girton marries, as against one in nine who take honours 
at Newnham ; while about two in every five marry of those who take 
an ordinary degree at Girton. Leaving out Theology and Law, as 
to which the data are insufficient, the order of precedence (matri- 
monially) of the various studies is as follows: At Girton: Elementary 
Studies, Natural Science, Moral Science, History, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, and last of all Medizeval and Modern Languages. At Newnham: 
Moral Science, History, Natural Science, Classics, Mathematics, and 
again last Medieval and Modern Languages. 

I am well aware that a large number of readers will consider these 
details—viz. the percentages of marriages, &c.—puerile and foolish ; 
nevertheless many men, and, I venture to think, some mothers, will 
consider them suggestive. 

Turning to the reports furnished for our information by the 
women’s colleges at Oxford, we find that of the 173 students who 
left Somerville College between the years 1879 and 1892 seventy- 
three are engaged in teaching, twenty-nine are married, and one is an 
assistant-librarian of the Royal Society. Miss Cornelia Sorabji, a 
Parsee lady who was educated in England, after taking her B.A. 
degree at Oxford returned to her native country, and is now a 
partner in a solicitor’s firm in Bombay, and she comes over to London 
this year in charge of a case that has been unreservedly placed in 
her hands by one of the Ranees of India. Miss Marshall, another ex- 
student of Somerville College, is on the staff of the National 
Observer. 

The report printed by the principal of Lady Margaret’s Hall gives 
fewer statistics, but one gathers that the larger proportion of the 
ex-students now at work are engaged in teaching. The number 
of students in residence at Lady Margaret’s Hall averages thirty- 
eight. Holloway College has only been at work for seven years, and 
there has not been time for much development in the after-careers 
of students, but of the 197 who have left seven are married, about 
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sixty-nine are teaching or preparing to teach, two are nurses, two are 
studying at the School of Medicine for Women, and about forty-seven 
are residing at home. 

From Victoria College, Belfast, Mrs. Byers sends the following 
particulars : 

‘In addition to over 1,500 students of Victoria College certificated 
by the Queen’s University, Ireland ; Trinity College, Dublin ; Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, and London Universities ; the College of Preceptors, 
London, and the Intermediate Education Board, Ireland, there are 
fifty-one graduates of the Royal University, Ireland. These include 
graduates in arts and medicine. Eight former Victorians are at 
present medical undergraduates, with a view to becoming medical 
missionaries. 

‘Many have become wives of missionaries, and sixteen unmarried 
ladies, former Victorians, are’ at present engaged in zenana medical 
and educational work among the women of Syria, India, and China. 
Twenty-one former students are now principals of flourishing middle- 
class girls’ schools in Ireland, in most cases of schools founded by 
themselves, while a large number who were engaged as private or 
other teachers have since married. 

‘Twelve are at present head-mistresses or assistant-mistresses in 
high schools and other middle-class schools in England and the 
Colonies. 

‘Many of our students have successfully taken up sick-nursing as 
a vocation. Some of these hold important posts as the heads of 
hospitals and other similar institutions at home and in the Colonies. 

‘The entire certificated staff of ladies at Victoria College, with the 
exception of four, has been educated at Victoria College. 

‘A kind of university settlement from Victoria College instructs 
and trains for domestic service destitute girls at Victoria Homes, 
Belfast. These are detached homes, in which there is now room and 
the appliances for training eighty-eight girls in every kind of house- 
hold work.’ 

Alexandra College, Dublin, is a large day-school where girls come 
up to study painting, music, and various other subjects that are not 
taught at Newnham ; but of the sixty-one ex-students of the college 
who have taken the University of Ireland B.A. degree from the 
college, and who would, therefore, be of the same standing as those 
who have left Newnham and Girton, forty-one are engaged in teach- 
ing, six have married, one is a medical doctor, one is assistant to Sir 
C. Cameron, City Analyst, and the remaining eleven are apparently 
living at home. 

The total number of ex-students from Girton, Newnham, Somer- 
ville Hall, Holloway College, and Alexandra College whose after- 
vareers we have mentioned above amounts to 1,486; of these 680 are 
engaged in teaching, 208 have married, eleven are doctors or prepar- 
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ing to be doctors and medical missionaries, two are nurses, eight or 
nine are in Government employment, one is a bookbinder, one is a 
market-gardener, and one is a lawyer. Besides these regular employ- 
ments, which are enumerated and duly scheduled in these reports, 
there must be, without doubt, a great deal of unpaid work done by 
those ex-students who live at home which it is difficult, indeed im- 
possible, to put into any list. For instance, some university-educated 
women are engaged in literary work, while others employ them- 
selves with various useful works connected with philanthropic and 
charitable undertakings around their homes, and are doubtless doing 
their business all the better and more practically for their university 
training ; but these diverse occupations are hardly of a kind to be 
called a definite career. 

The ladies’ settlements in Southwark and Bethnal Green furnish 
an important career for highly educated ladies. In 1887 a women’s 
university settlement was established at 44 Nelson Square, South 
London, and in 1889 a guild of ladies from Cheltenham College 
followed their example, and took a house in the Old Ford Road, 
Bethnal Green. In Mansfield the Congregationalist College also 
started a settlement ; and the influence of the Church settlement of 
the Oxford House, Bethnal Green, established a ladies’ branch in St. 
Margaret’s House, Victoria Square, E. American ladies have promptly 
taken up the same type of charitable work in the U.S.A., for education 
on university lines has taught many women the need for organisation 
and co-operation in all their charitable undertakings, for few pro- 
fessions in this world need more careful and correct training than the 
difficult and complicated one of philanthropy. 

In former days marriage, teaching, and philanthropy were the 
principal professions that were open to women. The careful study 
of the reports published by the women’s universities will, I think, 
incline parents to question if a university training has yet succeeded 
in opening the doors of any other profession. A few exceptionally 
gifted women have entered the medical profession, and a very few (as 
we can gather from the statistics published) have become workers in 
other fields, such as bookbinding, market-gardening, &c. But with 
these very few exceptions nearly all ex-students are engaged in teach- 
ing or are preparing to teach, and therefore it would seem that 
unless a girl has some special capabilities of mind and brain which, 
combined with a power of organisation, will place her at the head of 
the teaching profession after her training at the university is com- 
pleted, she cannot, at present, hope that the years and the money 
devoted to her higher education will do very much for her in enabling 
her to enter upon a money-earning career in the future. 

The percentage of marriages among less highly educated women 
is greater than among university-trained maidens. 

It is, of course, in these days of progress an open question, that 
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must be decided according to each woman’s individuality, whether 
marriage is to be considered an achievement or a ‘come down ;’ but 
mothers will be prudent if they realise that, on the whole, the statistics, 
so far as we can judge at present, do not lead one to the conclusion 
that marriage is either desired or attained by the majority of very 
highly educated women. There are some notable exceptions, which 
will readily suggest themselves, and doubtless many of the other 
students whose names are upon the list of those who are still ‘in 
maiden meditation fancy free’ will marry eventually. But it 
must be remembered that education has, in most cases, this very 
valuable result: it does make women more fastidious in their choice, 
and as university training, at any rate, enables many of them to earn 
their living more or less by teaching, it obviates the necessity of their 
having to rely on matrimony as a means of support, and therefore 
prevents many early, uncongenial, and improvident marriages. 

But whereas 680 of the ex-students are engaged in teaching only 
208 can be traced as having yet married; therefore, according to the law 
of averages, if a mother sends her daughter to one of the universities 
she is more likely to become a teacher than a wife. Moreover, it is 
a question if the kind of training that girls receive at these universities 
does not, on the whole, make them inclined to look upon the prospect 
of married life as a rather dull and unintellectual career. All 
women would be glad to marry their ideal hero; but heroes are 
scarce, and the average man who proposes marriage to the average 
girl can at best offer her no wider prospect than a round of careful 
housekeeping, motherhood, and thrift ; and it must be doubted if, 
taking all things into consideration, a university training is adapted 
for developing these homely and prosaic virtues. But though the 
development of the higher education of women has not opened any 
new profession for women, it has most undoubtedly succeeded in en- 
larging the sphere of the old ones, and teaching, secretarial, and 
charitable work must benefit greatly by being undertaken by well- 
educated, instead of superficially accomplished, women ; and there is 
food for reflection in these wise words of the Principal of Somerville 
College, Oxford : 

‘The wider interests, the larger outlook on life which students 
gain in their college life, and the trained intelligence which they can 
bring to bear on their work, whatever it is, are of unspeakable value 
in any sphere, small or large.’ 

ALICE M. Gorpon. 





THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE OF THE WEST 


Tuey who have not yet reached middle life often seem to us who 
remember the days of stage coaches along the turnpike roads to 
belong not so much to another generation as to another world. It 
is not only that they can with difficulty conceive how people could 
live without steel pens, and lucifer matches, and the morning bath, 
and evening papers, but that they cannot at all imagine the mental 
atmosphere in which we their seniors carried on our strange existence 
say only fifty years ago. It was when we were school boys that we 
learnt that China had been ‘opened out to European civilisation ;’ 
and I well remember when the newspapers narrated how the Chinese 
treasure, or a portion of it, had been conveyed to the mint, and how 
one of the boxes burst open in the transit before the wondering 
eyes of the multitude, who cheered vociferously at the glorious sight 
that dazzled their wondering eyes. But what strange notions we 
had in those days! We were told that China had been severely 
punished for its insolent attitude to ourselves; that for at least a century 
it had held itself aloof from all the other nations of the world ; that 
during all that period it had enjoyed an unbroken peace and unity, 
seeking for no aggrandisement, disdaining to add to its conquests, 
engaged in the study of its own literature, having no standing army, 
in all things self-contained and self-supporting; calling itself the 
Celestial Empire, and having no other term by which to designate the 
other peoples on the face of the earth but the single opprobrious 
designation of ‘ Outer Barbarians.’ In our pride of triumph over these 
distant and very odd human creatures—for human we were assured 
they were—we laughed immoderately, and assured ourselves that a few, 
a very few, years would change all this, and toa great extent changes 
have come about accordingly. Yet the Celestial Empire still 
remains practically in its integrity. The attitude of that lofty and 
all but unapproachable sovereign whose sway is acknowledged with a 
mixture of pride and superstitious awe by the hundreds of millions 


yonder, where 
the clouds are lightly curled 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world, 


is pretty much as it was; the mysterious Emperor still dwells apart 
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in a kind of sacred isolation, still is regarded by his subjects as king of 
kings and lord of lords, still asks for nothing but that he should be left 
alone and undisturbed ; and though to be sure he and his empire may 
be troubled by wars and rumours of wars on the outer borders of his 
enormous empire, now and then coerced by force nvajewre, he seems 
far enough as yet from abating his immeasurable pretension; 
changes there may have been, but the end is not by-and-by. There 
are many who still believe that China will rise up again, and that a 
great future may be before her; some who prophesy that Zeus 
will yet triumph over the Titans, and that the Prometheus of to-day, 
who has stolen for a while the divine fire, will be bound to his rock, 
pinioned and paralysed, while the gods of Olympus look down and 
calmly smile. 

Meanwhile among us of the West it is sometimes forgotten that 
we, too, have a Celestial Empire, whose sovereign, precisely as the 
Emperor at Pekin does, changes his name when he assumes his crown ; 
one who claims supremacy over all other potentates in the civilised 
world ; whose laws are to override all other legislation ; whose decrees 
it is impious to gainsay ; whose authority it is worse than treason to 
revolt against ; in whose presence every knee must bow ; whose lightest 
word as he sits upon his throne is ‘as the voice of a god,’ from which 
there can be no appeal. 

We, who talk so loftily of the great things we have done, are 
doing, and intend to do; we, the free and the givers of freedom, as we 
reckon ourselves to be ; we, the Christian folk of peoples, and nations, 
and languages whose mission, so we say, is to abolish despotism in all 
its forms of arrogance, we have in our midst a sovereign Pontiff whose 
enormous claims upon our allegiance possess for some minds an almost 
overwhelming fascination, even to the extent of their assuming that 
the audacity of those claims proves their right to be allowed. 

So it comes about that while we hear every now and then, with a 
perplexed horror and wonder, that a gracious license has been issued 
to this poor wretch or that from the sanctuary at Pekin, permitting 
him to bring his life to a close in any way he may prefer, from 
the Eternal City on the seven hills there issue periodically procla- 
mations no less magniloquent and condescending, offering to those 
whom it may concern the assured hope of eternal life upon condi- 
tions explicitly set forth. 

The last of these splendid offers has been held out to the people 
of England, specially selected to become the recipients of the incom- 
parable boon. 

It appears that certain advances have lately been made to the 
Curia or to the Pope of Rome by some well-meaning persons in this 
country, having for their object the bringing about a union of all 
Christian Churches in one great and world-wide federation ; for such I 
presume to be the end which these excellent gentlemen have in view. 
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The idea of federation between nations or churches is no new one; 
nor is it likely to be abandoned, though the attempts to carry it out 
in practice should fail again and again. Union is in itself so much 
to be desired; it is in theory so essential to all great forward move- 
ments; it implies so much harmonious concord, so much surrender 
of those centrifugal instincts which always act adversely to every 
kind of noble cohesion ; it seems to hold out so fair a prospect of 
Christian love becoming at last the ruling force in the social fabric ; 
it is a word of such infinite promise, that it is no wonder if they who 
put forth any scheme for such a union of Christendom as is contem- 
plated should find a sympathetic response in the hearts of many 
devout and earnest ones, and a grateful longing that they may suc- 
ceed in their endeavours. On the other hand, there are others who 
do not deserve to be counted as Philistines, who have arrived at the 
conviction that this much talked of Federal Union of Christians can 
never be, and never was meant to be, realised; who hold that the 
Ideal and the Actual can never coalesce under conditions which have 
to do with imperfection and finality. The parallel lines, as the 
mathematicians assure us, can only meet in infinity. 

Be that as it may, this at any rate is certain, that there can 
be no union in commerce, in politics, in society, in religion which is 
not based upon mutual concession. 

The two initial barriers to all union between Anglicans and 
Rome are, first, the denial of the efficacy of Anglican baptism, 
which affects the laity equally with the clergy; and _ second, 
the denial of the validity of Anglican Orders. Let the ques- 
tion of the Efficacy of Baptism be passed by for the present. 
They who choose may perplex themselves with it on the assump- 
tion that it is a matter for Christian archeologists to dispute 
about, though by no means to settle to their satisfaction. The other 
question, however, is a very different one; it has hardly anything to 
do with the minutie of ceremonial observances. It is a simple 
question of historic fact which any judicial mind of average culture 
and training would be perfectly competent to decide by the ordinary 
processes of weighing evidence and examining documents. The 
Anglican contention is that, however willing they may be to mini- 
mise the points of difference which keep Christian Churches apart, and 
however much they may incline to believe that a union between those 
Churches can be brought about, if at all, by a coalition in which the 
Roman Church shall be a consenting anda cordially consenting party, 
the one claim put forward by Anglicans must be conceded as a 
sine qua non—the claim that her bishops have been canonically 
consecrated, and her clergy have been as duly ordained as any other 
Christian bishops or clergy in the world, neither more nor less. If 
this one point were conceded as a preliminary, it might be worth 
while to go on with the diplomacy. Until it is conceded all negotia- 
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tions between the contending parties are impossible. Some of us 
are not sorry that the fact of their being impossible is made clear to 
most reasonable men. 

I know not whether Rome has yet authoritatively declared it to 
be an article of Faith that the Anglican Church is not only an 
heretical and schismatical Church (as the Eastern Churches are de- 
clared to be), but is actually no Church at all, its organisation being 
a mere pretence and sham. But if Rome has not committed herself 
so far as to pronounce such a dogma, there might conceivably be left 
to her, not, indeed, a locus penitentic, for that is not to be heard of, 
but a way of escape from the difficulty in which her rasher polemics 
have involved her. Why should not the question of validity be left 
open, pretty much in the same way as the claim to saintship is left 
open, until the Curia has proceeded with its long examination of 
evidence, the laborious inquiry has ‘been brought to a close, the 
report sent in, and the Pope pronounced the decree ex cathedra ? 

I suspect that even if this were done the objection to any such 
scrutiny would come from a large number of those Anglicans who 
would count it intolerable that their sacerdotal position should be 
left in doubt. These are they who protest that they are either 
Christian priests or impostors. ‘How could an honourable man, 
they ask, ‘ continue to discharge the duties of any important office 
under the Crown at the moment when a court of inquiry was engaged 
in deciding whether or not he held a commission which was a 
forgery ?’ 

But Rome, true to her old traditions, has not condescended to 
touch the very edge of questions such as these. If there have been 
any such advances made to Rome as we have heard so much of during 
the last few months, the Pope, at any rate, does not condescend even 
to allude to them in his missive to the outer barbarians of his celestial 
kingdom. The letter of ‘Leo the Thirteenth to the English People 
who seek the Kingdom of Christ in the Unity of the Faith’ has not 
a word to say about concession——not a hint about the very existence 
of Anglican bishops or Anglican clergy. The assumption in every 
line is that there are no such functionaries—they do not exist. What 
it does say, if words mean anything, is this: 

Ye people of England who are sighing for union, why should ye 
not enjoy it? Do ye look forit? It is here: here in the Roman 
Communion, and here alone! Here, where there are no doubts to 
solve, no idle questions to vex, no uncertainties about the efficacy of 
the priestly functions. If you yearn for peace, accept it where it is 
to be found, and pray for it in the way which we assure you is the 
best of all ways. But for such trivialities as worry the hearts of the 
unstable we pass them by as not worth our notice, and therefore not 
worth yours. Union is to be found in devout submission, as recon- 
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ciliation shall be the reward of those who come as suppliants for 
favour. 

It is not a little remarkable that, by a coincidence which, it seems, 
was wholly undesigned, almost on the very day that the Papal letter 
Ad Anglos was sent out from the Vatican there issued from the 
Cambridge University Press, under the imprimatur of the learned 
Bishop of Salisbury, who has written the noble and dignified preface, 
a volume which is fit to take its place beside the most scholarly 
and famous books ever written by Anglican controversialists. The 
work, entitled De Hierarchia Anglicana Dissertatio Apologetica in 
its original Latin form, is meant primarily for scholars here and on 
the Continent.’ It is written in a singularly lucid and simple style, 
which contrasts very favourably with the sometimes clumsy and in- 
elegant Latinity of German and Italian divines; but an English 
translation has been, I am informed, published for the use of those 
among ourselves who may prefer to read it in their own language. 
It is not a theological treatise; it does not touch upon points of 
doctrine ; it has no concern with those matters of faith on which the 
Roman and the Anglican are hopelessly at variance. It is a mere 
appeal to history from the obstinate perversity of the Papacy in pro- 
nouncing without adequate inquiry that Anglican orders are invalid. 
The issue is a very simple one: either the Elizabethan prelates were 
duly consecrated or they were not; if they were not, there has been 
a solution of continuity in the succession from Apostolic times. If, 
on the contrary, such solution of continuity can be disproved, then 
the Anglican hierarchy stand exactly upon the same level as the 
Pope himself or as the French or Spanish bishops, whatever differ- 
ences there may be in the formularies or the ritual of one Church or 
the other. 

Now it need not be denied that a great deal of very foolish writing 
and talking has been indulged in by half-taught and incompetent 
people from time to time on that bugbear to other people whose fierce 
prejudices are the ruling force of their declamation—I mean the 
subject of Apostolic succession. I am not the man and the pages of 
this Review are not the place for dealing with that. But it is unde- 
niable that there are thousands of simple and gentle men and women 
among us at this moment to whom the thought of their having 
been married by a person not in holy orders would be very shocking 
and distressing. And there are thousands of thoughtful, devout, and 
earnest clergymen, averse to anything approaching extreme views on 
Church doctrine or ritual, to whom it would be simply horrible to 
suspect that they had no credentials for the ministry which they 
have exercised in the Church of England during half their lives. 

Let it be borne in mind that this is no merely academical ques- 


' De Hierarchia Anglicana Dissertatio Apologetica auctoribus Edwardo Denny, 
A.M., et T. A. Lacey, A.M. Prefante R.D. Sarisburiensi Epo. 
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tion, it is a profoundly practical one, as practical and as serious as if 
the inheritor of a great patrimony and a great name were led seriously 
to doubt whether his grandfather had been born in wedlock. He 
could not rest under such a dreadful uncertainty. 

When in the first half of the last century a party of devout enthu- 
siasts, with Archbishop Wake at their head, set themselves seriously 
to consider the terms on which a union of Christendom might be 
brought about, they were met by the Ultramontane divines by a non 
possumus. The validity of Anglican? orders was denied, and that 
denial was supported at any rate by the semblance of argument. 

It is not a little remarkable that!in those days the ablest supporter 
of the Anglican position was a French divine, Father Courayer, a 
canon of Ste. Genevieve, whose defence of English orders was for long 
accepted as settling the question at issue, and as demolishing the idle 
stories which the Roman polemics had put forward as truth. Courayer 
was hunted out of France and compelled to take refuge in London, 
where he died. He never joined the Church of England, but continued 
to the end of his life in full communion with Rome ; though he ap- 
pears to have been deprived of his preferment, and to have had no 
means of support, except an annuity which his friends in England 
secured for him. 

During the last twenty or thirty years the opening of our archives 
has brought to light fresh evidence all pointing in the same direc- 
tion, and the most careful and minute study of that evidence has 
made the Anglican position very much stronger than it was. San- 
guine people have been too ready to assume that while they had been 
learning much that their grandfathers were ignorant of, the other 
side had kept pace with the progress of historic discovery, and that the 
time had come for inviting their opponents to reconsider the allega- 
tions which could no longer be maintained. A new statement of the 
case was accordingly drawn up; and it may reasonably be doubted 
whether any fuller setting forth of the evidence for the Anglican 
contention can be looked for hereafter. The book is to allintents and 
purposes a last word in a controversy which has closed. 

From henceforth the Sovereign Pontiff must be left, as far as we 
are concerned, in the full enjoyment of his celestial infallibility. We 
of the Western islands must submit to be reckoned outer barbarians. 
Meanwhile if the Anglican clergy are content to remain in ignorance 
of the real strength of their position they have no one to thank but 
themselves. 

If, on our side, it should become imperative on all candidates 
for holy orders to get the mastery of a book which will supply 
them with some little training in estimating the value of evidence, 
and arriving at conclusions which no mere authoritative pronounce- 
ment can ever settle, so much the better for them and their people. 
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It is becoming more and more clear to some among us that the 
theology of the future must inevitably submit to ally herself with 
history more unreservedly than heretofore ; that she will inevitably 
become less positive and intolerant in her tone; that her champions 
will not shrink from allowing that there are some truths which are 
so much truths in tendency that they do not admit of being formu- 
lated in terms of mathematical precision, and that they who assert 
that they are yearning for a firmer hold upon the Historic Christ— 
however vague the words may sound—may have to be reckoned with 
in the near future. They certainly will have to be reckoned with if 
they set themselves to study the Evolution not only of Ritual, but of 
dogma, according to methods of scientific enquiry, and demand that 
even on these questions the light of all that the present century has 
brought us should be turned without fear of what may follow. 

I, for one, cannot doubt that the attitude of thoughtful and earnest 
men in the next generation will be the attitude of inquirers engaged 
in the attempt to discover why our forefathers thought as they did, 
rather than of those who aim at expounding what they thought. 
They will not admit as readily as their forefathers that a conclusion 
arrived at a thousand years ago, and accepted then as final, is to be 
regarded as a precious crystal never to be tampered with, hardly, 
indeed, to be reset, lest the smallest modification of its original form 
should diminish its brightness or its value. The historic method 


must more and more invade the realm of Theology, and I seem to 
see in this little volume a step on the right road: the little cloud in 
the West, no bigger than a man’s hand as yet, but with a portent 
that the wise will mark. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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ADVERTISING 
AS A TRESPASS ON THE PUBLIC 


WHATEVER may be the fate of the Rural Advertisements Bill in the 
present session, the subject with which it deals is one which must 
engage the very serious attention of future Parliaments. It is 
sometimes assumed—and not always by the kind of people who have 
a motive for being obtuse—that the determination to check the 
ravages of the disfiguring advertisers is an amiable foible of a few 
visionary persons morbidly sensitive to picturesque effect. The very 
reverse is the truth. The movement is the work of men and women 
who take their stand on common sense, and are well aware that they 
cannot carry the dictates, even of right reason, to uncompromising 
lengths. They are not asserting any new principle in public policy ; 
it is rather their purpose to secure the application of time-honoured 
methods to a department which has till now—simply because the 
abuse is of recent growth—remained outside the pale of wholesome 
regulation. In brief, they are engaged in asserting, as a matter of 
grave and urgent public interest, the effectual protection of one 
of the chief elements in the national wealth; or, to look at the 
matter, not as a question of collective property, but of individual 
liberty,"they claim for the seeing eye the same relief from wanton 
injury as is already afforded in the case of every other organ of sense. 

It is'well at the outset to lay stress on this essential aspect of 
our aims. We are, in the strictest sense, champions of the utilities. 
We are alive to the instincts and the impulses of an industrial and 
competitive age. We believe in untrammelled production and free 
exchange ; in the march of invention ; in a word, in all the fine abstrac- 
tions which our detractors (for we are not exempt from the invariable 
penalty of good intentions) fondly picture us as despising or neglect- 
ing. We are for civilisation as against barbarism, and for progress 
as against degradation. Above all, we are for individual freedom— 
now, unhappily, impaired by anarchic license. 

There is in some minds, apparently, a good deal of confusion as to 
what constitutes the wealth of the nation. We all see that man 
needs or enjoys a great many things for the supply of which human 
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exertion is necessary. Most of us would say that in an ideally 
constituted society everyone ought to contribute to the common 
stock of comfort by a certain amount of effort, and should get as his 
reward his own share of the benefits resulting from the toils of the 
others. I, for one, hold that the existing social system gets as near 
to this standard as the infirmities of mortal man permit. But, 
unluckily, the arrangement by which labour is remunerated {in 
money wages has developed in many a habit of mind which occasion- 
ally leads to very erroneous notions concerning the elements of general 
well-being. Because for so many things we depend on exertion which 
has to be directly purchased, and because it is convenient to estimate 
the value of these services in terms of the currency, people are apt to 
forget that a very large part of the things that minister to happiness 
bear no price at all, Bracing air, fine scenery, cannot be sold by the 
gallon or the square mile, but they form as real a part of the riches 
of the community that commands them as fine wheaten loaves or 
dainty books. An able schoolmaster rightly receives a large salary ; 
but who would venture to appraise in figures, or who would question 
the essential importance of the infinite devotion of a wise and tender 
mother? A clever cook possesses a marketable accomplishment, but 
what would be the dinner without the unpriced flow of talk? I 
must not labour a truth which, once it is asserted, may appear a 
truism. But, elementary as the doctrine is, it is frequently lost sight 
of in discussions on the manifold phases of the condition-of-the-people 
problem, It is treated with tacit contempt by those who defend the 
undisturbed liberty of advertising-disfigurement, and this is my only 
excuse for trespassing thus far on the outskirts of social science, 
There is no need, surely, of demonstrating that the aspect of 
unspoilt English country gives genuine delight to multitudes of our 
people. We are not all susceptible in the same degree to the charm 
of landscape, but scarcely anyone is wholly indifferent to the freshness 
of the fields and woods. If it were not so, excursion trains and the 
tourist traffic generally would be phenomena baffling explanation. It 
is quite true that a great many of the places to which the picnicking 
masses resort are not patterns of sylvan seclusion. But the good- 
humour, or, let us say, the equanimity with which the throng of 
honest folk who are having a day’s outing bear the catchpenny eye- 
sores ought not to be interpreted as deliberate acquiescence. Taste 
is not confined to one class, and many workmen, whose means do not 
permit them to escape from the horrors of the wayside, feel as keen 
a resentment at the wanton fouling of what is fair as the most 
fastidious artist or the master of a jealously guarded Highland 
retreat. The simplicity of rural prospect is a portion of the national 
wealth which it is emphatically a popular interest to save from 
destruction and impairment. In many ways already the State and 


the municipalities, as well as private benefactors, have recognised 
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the importance both of developing the sensibility for beauty and of 
providing facilities for gratifying the implanted tastes. Art museums 
are kept up at great cost. Encouragement is given in elementary 
schools to the training of the eye and hand, with a view mainly to 
help the children to enjoy the gracious aspect of outward things, 
History is taught, or ought to be taught, in the hope that the 
study will engender a patriotic pride in connecting the memories of 
the past with the scenes in which great things were done and endured 
by our forefathers, or in which generation after generation have lived 
their unrecorded lives. It is, 1 assert, an accepted article of public 
policy to cultivate the very feelings which the plague of placards 
persistently wounds. Surely it is gross inconsistency, on the part of 
a nation which prides itself on being practical, to spend a large part 
of our resources on creating a craving for what is fair and dignified, 
and then hesitate about repressing abuses which render the culture 
imparted a source of pain. Consider the amount of labour that is 
given every year, in every English town, to the maintenance of parks 
and gardens. Yet our native land, which, till comparatively recent 
times, was one glorious panorama, is, for want of a little pre- 
science, becoming a mere background for painted boards along the 
more frequented routes. It is not merely a question of the mischief 
that has been done already. The saddest and most serious part of 
the business is, that in the miserable competition of the people who 
resort to this means of catching custom the evil must grow and 
spread indefinitely. 

The pest, I grant, is not as yet everywhere. The enthusiastic 
pedestrian can escape easily enough from its immediate presence. 
There are stretches of country still in which no jarring emblem 
spoils the harmonious perfection of the landscape. But wher- 
ever the beaten track leads there is either recurring disfigure- 
ment or the indefinite fear of encountering the detested objects. 
Just as certain microbes abound in the soil where certain plants are 
grown, so this fungoid growth fastens on the high-roads and the by- 
ways. If a village becomes a place of pilgrimage by reason of its 
old-world beauty, forthwith descends upon it the shower of enamelled 
placards. The weary seekers of sequestered nooks, driven from one 
retreat to another by the advance of the enemy, discover one year 
that some fishing hamlet has escaped the sweep of the advertising 
agent. When they return next summer they are greeted by the 
odious soap and the execrated pills. One snatches only a precarious 
respite; what is to multitudes the delight of their lives is held on 
sufferance at the discretion of the foe who works in darkness and 
blazons his deeds in killing light. If it were possible to suppress the 
resentment which these perpetual affronts are so admirably calculated 
to cause, and regard the phenomenon in a purely scientific spirit, 
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there would be something to admire in the stupid mechanical 
tenacity with which the persecutors do their work. 

The reader will, I hope, see at once the pertinence to the matter 
we are considering of the economic truism with which I delayed 
them on the threshold of our inquiry. If a man tried to draw 
attention to the fact that he wanted to sell a cough mixture by 
blowing up the British Museum, he would be punished for destroy- 
ing property on which the people set great store. Why should he 
be allowed to destroy another, no less valuable and no less cherished 
possession—the refreshing charm of rural views? Is Nature so 
ridiculously inferior to art? Is the attempt of the painter to simu- 
late landscape on canvas to be recognised as a legal chattel, and the 
landscape itself to be treated as a thing of no worth ? 

Again, to look at the question in another aspect. If the vendor 
of blacklead follows me down the road, yelling into my ear that his 
article is incomparably the best, his molestation is, I suppose, action- 
able. Why should I have no redress when he waylays my eyes with 
his impudent tablet in vivid blue and white, and annoys not me only, 
but everyone who chances to pass that way? On mere grounds of 
humdrum comfort we honest ratepayers are surely entitled to the 
peaceful enjoyment of the highway which has been made at our cost. 

It is, alas! no slight or exceptional grievance that we labour under. 
The attack is directed against rights which are of enormous and ever- 
growing importance to the well-being of the community. Amid all 
the obstinate questionings concerning our social state, it has become 
a commonplace to speak with deep concern of the tendency of 
population to herd in great cities. Town councillors who would not 
for worlds be suspected of ‘ zsthetic proclivities’ do not hesitate to 
avow that undiluted town life is bad, and, with commendable energy, 
municipalities have set themselves to repair as best they may the 
loss by laying out parks. No form of benefaction is more highly 
appreciated than the gift by a local magnate of a pleasaunce for the 
masses. Lord Meath’s association and the Kyrle Society have done 
great things in this way for the Metropolis, and that admirable 
organisation which devotes itself to the preservation of commons 
has saved for posterity many a fine tract of breezy down and many 
a picturesque old village green. But although these things are 
welcomed, both as good in themselves and as illustrations of the bent 
of popular feeling, the net result of the conflict of forces is to leave 
our urban population infinitely poorer in one of the essential 
elements of happiness. 

The creeping blight of disfigurement has blasted infinitely more 
beauty than creative energy has brought into being. The measure 
of the loss is not the mere area of the ground that has been trans- 
formed into dumping-ground for catchpenny eyesores. If we wish 
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to estimate aright the extent of the injury done, we have to think 
of the effect on the opportunities of enjoyment in the everyday life 
of the average individual. For one trip taken for pure purposes of 
pleasure, thousands of journeys are undertaken in the ordinary 
course of business. The view from the window of the railway- 
carriage used to be a real pleasure to those whom affairs called from 
one great centre of activity to another. A considerable portion of our 
City folk live out of town for the sake of escaping from the eternal 
tokens of competitive strife in the streets. But now the sole avenue 
of approach has been set thick with the horrors ; and the vexatious 
incongruity of the intrusion adds keenness to the smart. No trifling 
part of the modern Englishman’s existence is spent in transit to and 
fro between home and shop, or office, or factory. It is surely the very 
height of folly, while we are all bewailing the unavoidable drawbacks 
of crowded civilisation, to permit this wanton and utterly unpro- 
ductive sacrifice of our solaces, and addition to our worries. The 
persistence with which these engines of torment infest our thorough- 
fares takes away half the pleasures of the deliberate holiday. 
Granted that there are spots beyond the reach of the profaner, the 
ordeal of affronts through which the pilgrim has to pass en route 
blunts present delight and spoils the retrospect. To recur to our 
economic truism, the toleration of disfiguring advertisements causes 
every day and every hour wholesale destruction of that natural 
wealth which consists of the restfulness or the beauty of the outlook. 
We spend millions without grumbling on the maintenance of an 
army and navy to defend our shores from the foreigner; but by a 
defect in our system of local government which an Act of a few 
clauses would make good we permit domestic foes to play havoc 
with our native country. We resent an insult to the flag, but with 
inexplicable tameness of soul we allow anyone (who is mean enough 
or foolish enough to do the deed) to mar the very face and features 
of the fatherland. Some there are who talk of restoring the land to 
the people ; let them, first of all, save from sordid eclipse the glory of 
our common domain. 

Let me illustrate, by reference to a single pursuit, the wrong done 
to large classes by the absence of legal protection against assaults 
upon the eye. Bicycling is an institution which nearly everyone 
regards with favour. Those of us who are not adepts willingly take 
our chance of being knocked down and the certainty of being 
whistled at (which is almost worse) in consideration of all the bless~ 
ings the machine confers upon the rider. The Queen’s Counsel or 
the City clerk can leave behind him, when the blessed hour sounds 
for release from court or counter, the stifling atmosphere of London, 
and in a few hours find himself in Arcadia. But, unluckily, Arcadia 
is approached by metalled roads, and every day that passes sees 
these highways equipped with more frequent, more staring, objects 
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specially designed to brand upon the retina the most galling features 
of the turmoil which it is the cyclist’s one desire to forget; and the 
worst of it all is, that some unreflecting gentlefolk lay on the poor 
wheelmen the blame of vulgarising the region through which their 
routes lie. I acquit the people who do the mischief of all deliberate 
malignity ; but if they were on principle enemies of their race, they 
could not devise more effectual methods oftorment. Above all, they 
make war upon the working-man. It is on the lines which the artisan 
(whose field of choice is necessarily limited by the facilities of cheap 
travel) has to use that the blots are most diligently multiplied. The 
poor are robbed even of the treasure that costs nothing, and yet is of 
priceless worth. Some of the experts in this form of highway robbery 
add insult to injury by pretending that ‘ the people don’t mind ;’ that 
they ‘rather like’ the vulgar blaze. This is calumny. The people 
have to endure, and, alas! they have not yet learned to resist 
to good purpose. But to say that they enjoy the horrors is a bad 
variant of the old fable that eels acquire a taste for being skinned 
alive. 

An edifying tale may here be told. A party of mechanics were 
going in a special excursion train from the East-End to Oxford. At 
one point the train was detained for some time. It happened to bea 
place where an exquisitely beautiful reach of the Thames is disclosed, 
or, rather, used to be disclosed, and where, as a natural consequence, 
the gentlemen who treat scenery only as decoy for possible 
customers had raised a more than usually bountiful crop of blazing 
field-boards. Indignation waxed warm among the party. It was 
proposed and carried unanimously that they should descend from 
the carriage and demolish forthwith the offensive emblems, It 
required a very strenuous discourse (delivered, the legend runs, by a 
convinced Home Ruler who was in charge of the party) concerning 
the reverence due to legality to dissuade them from executing 
summary justice. One of the company argued that if the medicine 
man hit him in the eye he was entitled to hit back. The train, 
however, moved on, and the controversy remains an open and burning 
question to this day. 

Once again I must ask the reader to bear in mind the true con- 
ception of wealth. If the production of a bicycle is to be regarded 
as a service to the community, on the ground that it enables the 
townsman to get to the fields and villages, the destruction of the 
features which make the country a source of pleasure is, even from 
the industrial point of view, impoverishment. 

It is hardly necessary to add that in a tourist track picturesque- 
ness is a commercial asset which it argues strange blindness on the 
part of hotel-owners and others locally interested to subject to 
deterioration. 

Even if the wares which it is the purpose of the annihilators to 
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commend had the virtues ascribed to them by those interested in 
their sale, if good soaps were only made by the anarchist firms, and 
if no physic was so potent as that compounded by the nihilistic pill- 
men, the havoc wrought by their boards far exceeds any conceivable 
addition to household cleanliness or the healthy action of the public 
liver. Some of us would sooner die than save our lives by absorbing 
the nostrums so nauseously puffed. 

But, of course, not the smallest good results either to the con- 
sumer or to the whole class of producers to which the disfigurers 
belong. The starch of blatant A may supplant in the market the 
starch of modest B, but the laundresses use no more and no less of 
the commodity in question. The only effect is that little by little 
all the makers are drawn into the insane rivalry by placards, and that 
the wearers of stiff shirt-fronts have to pay in their washing-bills for 
the monstrosities which embitter their existence. 

There would be little purpose in thus analysing the nature of the 
evil if the inquiry were not an essential preliminary to suggestions 
fora remedy. Deliverance, I contend, is assured as soon as those 
who are especially sensitive to the affronts realise that the question 
is essentially a public one, and that they may fearlessly and resolutely 
appeal on broad grounds of national interest to the judgment of their 
fellows. I admit at once that those who feel very acutely are but a 
small percentage of the community. But if reforms depended upon 
the ardent, and concurrent, and spontaneous demand of a majority 
there would have been no change of institutions since the Flood. It 
is the fervid conviction of minorities that has worked all the great 
revolutions. It suffices if the numerically small band can obtain even 
the languid assent of the many, and are not confronted by a hostile 
minority equal in influence to themselves. Now, the most dismal 
theory that has ever been propounded regarding popular taste does 
not assume that the masses have a craving for the naughty super- 
fluities which offend the select. They are supposed to tolerate them ; 
but the sounder doctrine is, that they have too many other things to 
think of to take note of the loss they sustain, or to meditate on modes 
of redress. If only we who are keenly interested make our views 
known, the eyes of thousands will be opened to the extent of the injury 
done. If we are a minority, we are a minority not less powerful 
than the minorities that fought successfully the battle of sanitation, 
of popular education, of factory regulation, and of the many other 
beneficial reforms which a generation ago were laughed at as crazes, 
and to-day are accepted by the lineal intellectual descendants of 
those who scoffed as elementary institutions of civilisation. 

Everyone at present (to confine ourselves to one illustration) ac- 
cepts without murmur the dispensation by which he is bound under 
frightful penalties to connect his drains in a particular way with the 
public sewers. But there was a time, not so long ago, when the 
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notion of preventing each householder from flinging his own rubbish 
into the thoroughfare was derided as ‘chimerical.’ Now, in the case 
of the limitations hitherto placed upon private liberty of action the 
sacrifice imposed on each individual is often grave. Compulsory 
education, for example, deprives many a struggling father of the 
earnings of his boys for several years. The ultimate advantage to 
society is not always obvious or intelligible to those affected. Yet 
everyone now conforms readily to the standard prescribed by law, as 
if it were an article of elementary morality. It is, therefore, the 
merest bogie of the pessimist imagination to suppose that there will 
be any difficulty about restraining a handful of pushing tradespeople 
from destroying, in ignorance or wantonness, a large part of the 
visible wealth of the country. The advertisers themselves have no 
strong inducement to persist in this particular form of publicity 
hunting. What they each severally desire is relative, not absolute, 
notoriety. The old practitioners will have the advantage of their past 
activity, and have, therefore, a selfish motive for acquiescing in regu- 
lation. And many of them, I hasten to add, will hail with intense 
relief a bar upon a morbid phase of competition which uselessly 
diverts a good deal of their capital to unproductive channels. Most 
of them resort to the practice of disfigurement only in self-defence : 
only because some of their rivals have started in the repulsive line. 
For those who, on good grounds or bad, still desire to puff their 
wares there are plenty of other methods open. 

The proposition that indiscriminate placarding is not good for 
trade as a whole, and that the existing license is not valued by 
vendors as a class, may appear to those who have not thought the 
matter out a paradox ; but to those who have considered the data it 
is a truism. 

So far from regarding the purpose we have in view as a quixotic 
dream, the present writer is persuaded that in the next decade people 
will be puzzled to understand how or why patriotic Englishmen 
allowed the quiet beauty of their land to be disturbed for want of 
recourse to the principles which govern every other department of 
activity except that which is concerned with the appeal to the eye; 
just as we wonder now, with a comforting sense of superiority, at the 
folly of our ancestors, who left the protection of life and property at 
night to the care of a decrepit old watchman, and who trusted conser- 
vancy to chance. 

It is for us, to whom this matter appears one of urgent moment, to 
follow as best we may in the footsteps of the pioneers to whom we owe 
the blessings that their descendants take for granted. They were 
lectured and derided by the pompous persons of the day, who, because 
they were destitute of business-like imagination, prided themselves on 
practical insight. The reformers of former days did not squander on 
the invention of fanciful difficulties the energies which were needed 
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for propagating sound opinions. The speed with which our cause 
will triumph depends wholly upon the willingness of each one of us 
to do his best within his own sphere. 

But on what lines? To answer the question would be to rewrite 
the programme of the National Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising. Here I can but sketch in vague outline the 
heads of effort. (1) We make no secret of our aversion to the 
disfiguring emblems. As a result, we find that nine people out of 
ten we speak to are converted already—at any rate to the essential 
unsightliness of the things. If we see that a particular commodity 
is puffed, or that a particular establishment is made conspicuous by 
means which appear to us inconsistent with decent regard for the 
rights of passers-by, we take pains to find out a commodity which 
is not an occasion of offence, and a shop that is conducted on 
neighbourly principles. By doing this we not only enjoy the luxury 
of a good conscience, and generally get the article we want at a lower 
price, but most effectually spread the light of right doctrine. Nothing 
does more to interest a respectable shopkeeper in the movement than 
a simple request that he will keep in stock something that one can 
take on his recommendation. It is, so far, a reversion to the old 
fashion of honourable retail trade. Little by little, as the observance 
of our golden rule grows, the dealer and middleman will find that the 
articles ‘asked for’ are not the articles reeommended by the Torture 
Boards ; and at last it will dawn on the intelligence of the nostrum- 
mongers themselves that the roadside game is played out, and that 
they must try new ways which are not aggressively anti-social. We, 
further, are not ashamed or afraid to rouse people to the sense of the 
value of rural scenes, and of the interesting aspects of town life. 
Through the schoolmaster we seek to influence the young, and 
implant in them the perceptions which, in a well-ordered England, 
will hereafter open up to them an inexhaustible source of unbought 
happiness. 

(2) The taxation of exposed advertisements is a matter which 
requires thought and careful handling. But, unquestionably, any 
impost would at once render unprofitable a large class of sporadic 
bills which, I am glad to say, are already condemned and deplored by 
the respectable bill-posting firms. Assuming that taxation would 
tend to diminish the total area of display at any one time, it does not 
follow that printers and billstickers would lose, for the bills must be 
changed more frequently, and more careful workmanship will become 
habitual. 

(3) Concerning railways, we are very well aware of the cbliga- 
tions which the directors are under to the shareholders, and of the 
connection between advertising-rents and dividends. We make no 
extravagant demands upon the virtue of the managers, being content 
to urge them in their own interest, as well as out of compassion 
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for innocent passengers, who have never done them any harm, to 
assign definite spaces in the stations for the exhibition of announce- 
ments, these spaces being so planned as to have a harmonious relation 
to the general architectural design. It is the higgledy-piggledy, 
‘ stick-them-up-anywhere’ system that mainly offends at present. 
The substitution of posters which, if not always ‘ things of beauty,’ 
are at least not ‘ pains for ever,’ for the things that stare at us week 
after week and year after year from glazed frames and japanned 
plaques, would rob a railway journey of balf its unpleasantness. 

(4) So far, it will have been observed, the agencies invoked are 
purely moral. But we cannot dispense with the assistance of the 
Legislature. So long as there is no authoritative control, the com- 
munity will be at the mercy of anyone stupid enough not to know that 
he is doing harm, or selfish enough to disregard the injury he inflicts. 
Laws against theft would be useless if there were not a moral sense 
in favour of probity; but the moral sense would soon disappear from 
a people among whom theft was not treated asa crime. Everyone 
understands the value of order in a crowded thoroughfare; but if there 
were no constables to regulate traffic, there would be a hopeless block of 
vehicles and jostling of pedestrians. A single ill-conditioned person 
could make the good feeling and good sense of the others of no avail. 
I have not, I hope, said anything that reflects on the personal 
character of the average advertiser. I have not scoffed at his taste or 
upbraided him with greed. There is even a pathetic side to the in- 
cessant efforts of advertisers to neutralise each other’s attempts tocatch 
the eye. Their desire to ply a profitable trade is in itself no 
more despicable than the acquisitive instinct which leads professional 
men to obtain a competence by services which are of real importance 
to the commonweal. I desire rather to rest the case for regulation 
on the truth which underlies nearly the whole body of our legislation 
—that there are certain things which every individual as a separate 
unit has an inducement to do, but which it is good for all the 
individuals composing the social aggregate to prohibit. ‘ We live in 
an advertising age.’ ‘We are all advertisers nowadays.’ ‘ Trade 
is cut-throat competition. Be it so. For myself, I feel very 
strongly that this humiliating description is grossly unjust to our 
times. The number of callings in which artificial notoriety counts 
for anything is not considerable when the vast volume of our 
industry and commerce is taken into account. But let us assume 
that, owing to the complexity and bewildering bulk of modern 
society, owing to the decay of personal relations and of the spirit of 
local patriotism, there is a temptation to seek custom by impressing 
the memory through the much-enduring eye. What then? As 
soon as primitive man discovered that the spirit of acquisitiveness was 
rife, it saw the wisdom of protecting the physically weak against the 
physically strong. There was a reason for the existence of footpads ; 
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but restraints on highway robbery followed. Similarly, although 
the disposition to assault the nerves of wayfarers with striking 
arrangements of vivid colours is quite intelligible, the wholesale 
indulgence of the propensity involves, as a necessary corollary, in 
civilised jurisprudence, provisions for saving those who are using a 
public road from molestation in the exercise of an undoubted right. 

But in applying to the facts as we find them the cardinal prin- 
ciple, our society proceeds with the caution and reserve proper to 
a body which describes itself as ‘National.’ It does not dream of 
prohibition. It does not propose to arm the central authority with 
any powers, nor does it ask that regulation, even in local hands, shal} 
be universal or of one pattern. Only the rural districts come within 
the scope of the Rural Advertisements Bill; interference with notifica- 
tions on land and premises relating to business conducted thereon 
is expressly excluded. In brief, the County Councils are simply to 
have a discretionary power of framing bye-laws for regulating strictly 
advertising display. 

Some will object that we make too small a demand. Some of 
the most galling instances of abuse occur, it will be said, in large 
cities, on shops, factories, and other places which come under the 
saving clause. I have no title to speak for others; but for myself 
I wish to say that I look forward with absolute confidence to the 
time when the use of the alphabet in public places for the purpose 
of catching the public eye will be subject to as rigid and effectual 
municipal ordinances as house-construction, the drainage of private 
premises, the disposal of refuse, street traffic, street music, the com- 
bustion of smoke, and many other things, noware. Regulation would 
be a simple matter of rule and scale, and when in force would work a 
marvellous transformation. We should hear no more the dolefu! 
heresy that cities are necessarily vulgar and ugly. We should wake 
up to the enjoyment of the picturesque and other elements of interest 
in which our English towns abound, when architecture, ancient and 
modern, is allowed a fairchance. Apart from whatit is the custom to 
call sesthetic considerations, the requirements of business would neces- 
sitate some restrictions of the present chaos of announcements on shop- 
fronts and the eclipse of facades by mammoth hanging letters. The 
advertising mania should surely stop at swamping in the deluge 
of what are erroneously called signboards the identity of individual 
shops that customers may really wish to find. 

But this vision of the future has nothing to do with the Rural 
Advertisements Bill. 4 could not deny myself the chance of winning 
posthumous fame »« a seer, but as a social politician I am a cold- 
blooded opportunist. I think the passing of the Rural Advertise- 
ments Bill, or some similar measure, will mark the turning-point in 
the contest between the forces which make for restfulness and order 
in the aspect of our world of England, and the forces which make for 





vexatious confusion. Yet I do not anticipate from it any wide and 
immediate effect. We should fail in our larger purpose if we aimed 
beyond the scope of everyday experience. Trade would flourish 
mightily if the practice we desire to abate ceased altogether out of 
the land; but every trader does not know this. Weare all creatures 
of habit, little addicted to looking beyond the tip of our nose, and sharp 
business men are more ordinary than ordinary people. They must 
be guided gently, led step by step into that fuller realisation of what 
is truly ‘ practical ’ which, with eyes open, they cannot see. If we were 
to believe one set of pessimists, County Councillors are such absolute 
Philistines that they will never be induced to use the powers with 
which we wish to invest them. We take comfort, however, when we 
learn from another school of despondent advisers that your County 
Councillor is a fussy creature, whose only delight is to exalt his office 
and domineer over his fellows ; to stick his blundering broom of bye- 
laws into every quiet household corner. It is my good fortune to be 
able to take a more charitable and cheerful view of the nature of the 
County Councillor. I think he will wish to do very much what he is 
convinced local feeling strongly desires, and will not be persuaded to 
stir till the signs of local eagerness are very clear. Being in this 
pleasant frame of mind, I anticipate that the bye-laws will be framed 
with a view to enabling the authorities to interfere where the need 
of interference is glaring. Again and again representations are made 
to municipal bodies regarding some particular outrage. The resi- 
dents in a body complain ; the Council sympathises with them; but 
the clerk, repressing his private indignation, declares officially that 
the law as it stands gives no power of granting redress. Sometimes, 
by a legal fiction which assumes danger to life or limb, or public 
morals, measures are taken to abate the nuisance. In such cases 
our short and simple measure for amending—or, rather, supplying an 
accidental omission in—local government law would operate to the 
delight of everyone. As to the structures reared in fields or by the 
riverside, whose only reason for existing is the chance of wounding 
the eyes of those using the highway or the stream—both portions of 
the public domain—I do not say that everywhere there would be 
zeal for their suppression ; but in many instances they are resented 
by the neighbourhood as gross affronts. People who do not value 
scenery for themselves may easily become aware that, as an attraction 
to visitors, it is worth protecting from ravage; and in tourist tracks 
especially innkeepers, car-owners, and others who live by exercising 
hospitality towards paying guests, have a direct interest in keeping 
the prospect clear of blots. For reasons of a more romantic hue the 
vicar and the squire would sometimes appeal to the County Council 
to save their pretty village from the visitation of the providence 
which scatters enamelled plaques over a land that no longer 
smiles, No one would, I imagine, espouse the cause of those who 
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stick printed screeds on the rocks wherever the coast is particularly 
fine. Regular bill-sticking associations (as has been told already) 
are keen in their hatred of the flying poster. There is one type of 
the touting notice encountered on every country road which, I think, 
moves to disgust and anger every honest man. To bring to a sum- 
mary close a list which might be indefinitely extended, I may allude to 
the prevailing practice of pasting bills on walls and palings which 
are private property, in opposition to the will of the owner. This, 
surely, is a case in which authority should afford more protection than 
it now does to those who wish to order their own possessions with a 
careful regard for the general comfort. 

I have suggested in several places that the custom of advertising- 
disfigurement is due to an instinct of rivalry and imitation which 
often is quite dissevered from intelligent calculation. We may rely 
on the play of enlightened competition for the growth of the counter- 
acting tendency. At present, if the intrinsic attractiveness of St. 
Mary’s-on-the-Sandhills is impaired by the blaze of placards on the 
pier, the beach, and the esplanade, the chairman of the Local Board 
is comparatively apathetic, because he knows that if the visitors 
take flight to St. Ann’s-below-the-Cliff they will find the ungracious 
objects there in similar profusion. But when St. Ann’s wakes up to 
a regard for its amenities, even to the extent of purging its pier of the 
accretions, the era of intelligent competition will have commenced, 
and little by little communities will discover that it does not pay to 
allow a few people to make money by practices, otherwise useless, 
which spoil the trade of their neighbours. 

It would be more flattering to national pride, I own, to hope. that 
emancipation was to be obtained at once by some great outburst of 
enthusiasm ; but it is our English way to do things slowly, and to 
effect even a beneficial revolution by reliance on the free play of local 
judgment and mole-like prudence. If those who view with shame and 
grief the loss of so much that was lovely and pleasant in the Britain of 
our fathers will add patience and moderation to patriotic zeal ; if they 
will lay aside the longing for a cataclysm, and make the most of the 
mere turning of the tide, our children may inherit a land worthy of 
their love. But if we are content to nurse an impotent disdain, posterity 
will, with good cause, reproach us, and not the defacers, with the doom 
to which we leave them; for the deformities which beset us now are 
but signs and tokens of the desolation that must be hereafter. 
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CHITRAL AND FRONTIER POLICY 


WueEn Solomon declared that in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, he probably had a prophetic vision of a modern government 
surrounded by self-constituted advisers so contradictory in their 
opinions that they might all be ignored without danger of damaging 
criticism. On the policy which led to the costly Chitral expedition 
and that which should be pursued on its conclusion the Government 
of India has certainly had the questionable advantage of a vast 
amount of contradictory advice, and writers whose names carry with 
them the highest authority and respect, such as Lord Roberts, Sir 
James Lyall, General Sir Michael Biddulph, and General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain would have left nothing further to be said had they been 
in accord, instead of in opposition. As it is, it seems not inopportune 
to note a few considerations which must influence the decision of the 
Indian Government, and which may assist the English public, which 
knows little of the North-west Frontier, to an intelligent appreciation 
of the points at issue. What I desire to suggest rather than to prove 
by detailed argument, impossible in a brief article, is that frontier 
defence may be made so costly as to be altogether out of proportion 
to the advantages to be secured ; that areasonable defence of Imperial 
interests against Russia is distinct from and opposed to a childish and 
unworthy alarm at every step she makes towards our border; that 
our best security in the high Himalayas is found in their difficulty of 
access, and the intractable character of the independent tribes ; and 
that everything we do to break their spirit and every mile of military 
road we construct in their country are no more than throwing away 
the impregnable position we already occupy. 

As a military feat of arms the Chitral expedition has been 
brilliantly successful, and the Indian army may be assured that a 
profound impression on Europe has been made, not alone by their 
gallantry, but by the completeness of preparation and the immense 
physical difficulties overcome with swiftness and enthusiasm. It is 
well that Europe, which is in its second childhood, should learn by 
object lessons. It makes for peace to demonstrate what our Indian 
soldiers weigh in the balance of power. I have known the army of 
North India for many years, in quiet and in rough days, and I have 
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always declared that, man for man, led by English officers, the Sikhs, 
Pathans, and Gurkhas were superior in dash and intelligence, and 
equal in steadiness, to any picked troops that Russia can put in the 
field. 

Nevertheless the Chitral policy has been disastrous, and our suc- 
cess is a Pyrrhic victory. Telegrams from India state that the cost 
of the expedition will be two crores! of rupees, and even if we dis- 
count this estimate, and take it as one million sterling, it is obvious 
that if our frontier squabbles are to be conducted on this scale and at 
this cost, the administration of India will become financially impos- 
sible. It was imperative to rescue British officers and troops from 
impending destruction ; the mistake was to place them in a position 
from which they could only be extricated by an army at a cost which 
the Indian treasury is unable to bear. 

The danger to India at the present time is from financial dis- 
organisation, rather than Russian ambition. In order to meet urgent 
administrative necessities, economy is enjoined in every department, 
and works of pressing public importance are everywhere suspended. 
Yet this is the time selected for extravagant political adventure, in 
defiance of the painfully acquired experience of the North-west 
Frontier. Every one possessing an intimate knowledge of the border 
tribes predicted the certain result of placing an English officer with a 
handful of men, without possible support, in an advanced post in a 
hostile country. What have we to do with the private quarrels of 
obscure chiefs, 200 miles beyond our border? Why should we inter- 
fere because one barbarian murders another in order to possess him- 
self of a wilderness of rocks, worth little to him and nothing to us? 
Conflict, violence and assassination are the immemorial rule of the 
hill country, as of every country in which society is still in the 
primitive stage of development, and no talk of a higher ethical law 
will in any way affect the situation. There are other parts of the 
world, claiming a more advanced civilisation, which favour the same 
political methods, but England does not think it necessary to interfere 
whenever faction washes the streets of Lima or Rio de Janeiro with 
blood. If intervention be imperative to secure English interests, we 
inflict the punishment, recover the penalty, and at once retire. The 
policy which has been pursued towards Nicaragua is precisely that 
which has always been followed by the Punjab Government towards 
the independent tribes on its border. 

There are many officers, whose gallantry and cleverness I freely 
allow, who decry the frontier policy which is associated with the 
name of the late Lord Lawrence. No doubt the conditions of the 
North-west Frontier have changed, and every sensible man will admit 
that the advance of Russia has necessitated a thorough reconstruction 


? A erore is one hundred lakhs, or ten million rupees, equal to one million sterling 
when the rupee was at two shillings, 
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of our line of defence, which has been admirably accomplished by 
successive viceroys and commanders-in-chief. Lord Lawrence would 
have done the same had the necessity arisen in his days. But these 
considerations, as I shall attempt to show, do not really touch the 
present question of Chitral. That I hold to be a mere matter of 
local border politics, which would have been dealt with more wisely 
and soberly by the Local Government than by the uninformed or 
misinformed Supreme Government in Calcutta. 

Lord Lawrence’s well-balanced mind had, what his critics lack, 
a due sense of proportion. He would not have taken a sledge- 
hammer to kill a mosquito, or have wasted a million sterling in the 
Chitral mountains when his treasury was empty. Concerning his 
policy I will quote a passage from a speech I made at a dinner given 
to me at Simla, in 1880, after the return of the army from Afghani- 
stan. I spoke with a sense of responsibility, for Sir Charles Aitchison, 
Foreign Secretary, was in the chair, and Sir Donald Stewart, who 
had successfully commanded the army in the field, was sitting 
beside me :— 


I shall never, after to-night, speak as an official of the Punjab Government, so 
you will forgive me if I make a last confession of political faith. I have probably 
been, during the last twelve years, as much concerned in Afghan and frontier 
politics as anyone now in India, and I leave the Punjab with the unshaken con- 
viction that the foreign policy of Lord Lawrence, my friend and master, is the only 
sound one, Ilis views are called obsolete, but the principle which inspires them 
is of truth and common-sense ; and Lord Lawrence's reputation will live when the 
clamour of his detractors has been long forgotten. ‘ Masterly inactivity ’—which, 
by the way, was a phrase used a hundred years before Lord Lawrence’s time—is, 
rightly understood, the proper foreign policy for India. It does not signify national 
humiliation or indifference to the national honour. Masterly inactivity abroad 
means masterly activity at home, the development of the country, lightened taxa- 
tion, and the general prosperity of the people. India cannot enjoy both military 
glory and internal progress, and if she stretches forward to clutch the soldier's 
laurels she will assuredly find her hand filled only with thistles. It is not fair to 
compress a policy into an epithet. Suppose, for example, I were to dissect ‘ the 
scientific frontier,’ which I hope will ere long be swept, together with Wynaad 
gold mines and narrow-gauge railways, into that limbo where all Indian rubbish 
is treasured. Gentlemen, our scientific frontier is not the Indus. It is not any 
mountain range, stretching from the Khyber to the Sufed Koh, from the Sufed Koh 
to the Hindu Khush, and from the Hindu Khush to bankruptcy. The scientific 
frontier of India—the only one worth having—is to be found in the strong arms 
and brave hearts of a loyal and contented people—Sikhs, Punjabi Muhammadans, 
Dogras, and Gurkhas: what can you wish more? These troops, led by British 
officers, and supported by and excited to a noble rivalry by British soldiers, will 
scatter like chaff any army which any power, European or Asiatic, can ever bring 
against you. 


The truth of these words does not seem to me to have been 
affected by any advance of Russia, while the critical condition of the 
Indian finances only increases any force they may have possessed. 

The old frontier policy was to avoid unnecessary interference with 
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the independent tribes ; to protect energetically our own border, and 
to punish sharply and quickly any aggression thereon ; to cultivate 
friendly relations with all our wild neighbours, and to influence 
them favourably by encouraging their. settlement in the plain 
country and their enlistment in our frontier army. And the policy 
was eminently successful. During the nine years that I was 
Secretary to the Punjab Government, from 1870 to 1880, under two 
able and distinguished Lieutenant-Governors, Sir Henry Davies and 
Sir Robert Egerton, the improvement in order and prosperity was 
remarkable, so much so, that when Lord Lytton, who disliked the 
Punjab Government being, as he termed it, the Foreign Office 
of India, proposed to remove the frontier from its jurisdiction 
altogether, we were able successfully to defend our position. In 
those days the local government had a corps d’armée under its direct 
orders, the famous and incomparable Punjab Frontier Force, and 
expeditions against aggressive tribes were frequently undertaken. 
But they were carried out cheaply and effectively, without much fuss 
and without special correspondents, and the money spent on the 
Chitral expedition would have paid for twenty of them. Nor was 
trouble spared to conciliate more distant chiefs. The then ruler of 
Chitral, Aman-ul-Mulk, a truculent old savage, was friendly, and 
sent me shaggy ponies from his mountains; and once I had to 
hastily decline the proposed present of two slave girls. The Akhund 
of Swat, who had the influence of a Pope among the fanatical 
tribes, and who could summon them at a word to a holy war 
against the infidel, became our friend, and more than one military 
expedition was avoided by his wisdom and authority. But we did 
not pretend to interfere in tribal disputes, and did not consider that 
British prestige suffered when one robber chief removed another in 
the time-honoured fashion of the border. The visits of Englishmen 
to independent territory from which we might have to rescue them 
by force of arms were discouraged, and even Mr. George Curzon would 
have been refused permission to cross the frontier. 

The interference of English members of Parliament in frontier 
politics is much to be deprecated. Hitherto they have been content 
to occupy themselves with the dissemination of strange political 
doctrine, criticism of gaol management, abuse of the opium trade, or 
denunciation of the wholesome precautions taken by the Government 
to preserve the health and efficiency of the English army. Should 
they now try their inexperienced hand at amateur diplomacy a new 
terror will be added to Indian official life. Mr. Curzon certainly fills 
a conspicuous position in contemporary Asian history. Like Puck, 
flitting hither and thither, it is impossible to fix him. Now he is 
discussing Japan politics with the monarch of Corea, now advising 
his Majesty of Siam on his relations with France. Another moment 
and he is found, an equal potentate, re-arranging alliances with the 
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Amir of Kabul, or discovering the source of a new Oxus in the first 
likely stream issuing from a propitious glacier. His sense of humour 
even permits him to suggest that if fortune had vouchsafed him a 
conversation with Umra Khan of Jandol the Chitral expedition would 
have been unnecessary. 

It is obvious that if Mr. Curzon’s interesting letters in the 
Times, both as special correspondent and in his own name, had 
merely expressed his own opinions they would have had no 
political value whatever. What more can he know of the North- 
west Frontier, its languages, people, history, and politics, than could 
be hurriedly gathered by any intelligent and cultured tourist during 
a record ride, for pace, in the high Himalayas? But his opinions, 
even when mcs inaccurate, have a distinct force and value for the 
reason that they represent, and necessarily represent, the views of 
frontier officers, weary of monotonous exile and thirsting for action, 
who poured their ideas into him as into an open vessel. These 
officers are gallant, clever, and versatile men, and thoroughly under- 
stand the work they have been appointed to do. But officers in 
charge of outposts are not competent to dictate the conduct of the 
army. They have no extended point of view ; the politics of a petty 
Khanate loom larger to them than the interests of India or Russia, 
and although their opinions are of extreme value to those who know 
how to utilise them, they are as dangerous as undiluted strychnine. 
to the uninitiated. We have always complained of the manner in. 
which Russian frontier officers, far distant from effective contro}, 
force the hand of their Government. If our own officers are to be 
allowed to influence public opinion and dictate Imperial policy 
through the voice and pen of irresponsible members of Parliament, 
the sober, economical, and well-considered administration of frontier 
affairs will be seriously impeded. 

So far from Chitral being an important strategical position, it is 
of very small strategic value, and the idea of a Russian invasion by 
any of the passes to the north is fantastic and chimerical. A mere- 
mountain valley, in the midst of lofty, snow-covered ranges and: 
reached by passes which are closed by snow for six months in the 
year, Chitral would be useless to an invader. It produces the scanty 
supplies which are sufficient for the hardy and frugal inhabitants, 
but nothing which could support even a small invading force, which, 
if it contrived to reach the valley during the summer months, would 
soon find its retreat cut off by the first snow. 

It could only be in time of war with Russia that any attack could 
be made, for although we have chosen to consider the Himalayan 
tribes as independent, this has been merely from prudence and with 
no intention of allowing other powers to interfere with them. For 
example, the treaty of the 30th of March, 1855, between the British 
Government and Amir Dost Muhammad Khan recognised that chiet 
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as ruler of Kabul and all those countries of Afghanistan at that time 
in his possession, and any pretensions to authority over such Afghan 
countries as Buner and Swat on the part of the Amir of Kabul were, 
in 1857 and 1858, expressly repudiated by the Government. In the 
same way, the present Amir Abdur Rahman Khan has been more than 
once warned to abstain from interference with tribes and districts 
which were not made over to him in 1880, and which had never 
formed any part of Afghanistan in the time of Dost Muhammad 
Khan. So with Russia; it is distinctly understood and agreed that, 
whether we call the tribes south of the Oxus subordinate or indepen- 
dent, they are, nevertheless, within the English line, that any tamper- 
ing with them would be an unfriendly act, and that occupation or 
invasion of their country would be resented by England. No doubt 
a few Russian officers with a scanty escort have been met wandering 
beyond the acknowledged boundary, but we have never been so jealous 
as the Russians of stray intruders, and we may be quite sure that the 
more they look at the country the less they will like it. When the 
impracticable nature of the country is realised, and the enormous 
amount of transport, in men and mules, for these alone can be used 
to carry the guns, stores, and food of even a small force, it may be 
pronounced impossible for any attack in force to be delivered from 
this direction. In time of war a small Russian detachment might 
perhaps occupy Chitral, but the British Empire would not collapse 
because a few hundred Cossacks foolishly immured themselves in a 
death-trap, commanded on every side, whence they could only advance 
to certain destruction, and where, if they remained, the only alterna- 
tives would be starvation or surrender. The whole situation is 
summed up in the consideration that no movement could be made 
by Russia from the Chitral side unless she were in complete military 
occupation of Afghanistan or in friendly alliance with the Amir, 
because the position of Asmar, just within the Afghan border, abso- 
lutely blocks the way. Even that inspired madman Skobeleff would 
have hesitated to advance against English troops in front with a 
hostile Afghan army on his flank. If Russia were in occupation of 
Afghanistan or the Amir were friendly, there are many roads over the 
Hindu Khush far safer and easier than those of Chitral. 

I cannot but believe that these considerations will commend 
themselves to the Government of India, and that they will, at the 
earliest convenient time, withdraw the army and abandon all idea 
of a permanent occupation of Chitral. Even should no permanent 
occupation be approved, the construction of a military road from 
British territory to Chitral seems injudicious for two reasons. Firstly, 
it would facilitate, and indeed invite, the attack that we desire to avoid. 
A prudent householder does not protect himself against burglars by 
placing a ladder to his first floor balcony and leaving the drawing- 
room windows open. The road to Chitral would be to India what the 
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construction of the Channel Tunnel would be to England. It would 
for ever destroy the incomparable defensive position we now enjoy. 
The Indian army is barely large enough to garrison the country and 
hold important positions in force. We cannot place a division in the 
field without disorganising the entire system of internal defence, and 
the construction of an easy road through what is now an impracticable 
country would compel a large and immediate increase of the army. 
Secondly, a military road through the highlands would turn the 
mountain tribes, now indifferent, into declared enemies. Their inde- 
pendence is the one point on which they are sensitive, and to threaten 
it is to unite them against us. If we respect it they can easily be 
persuaded or bribed to fight on our side ; if we endanger or destroy it 
they will as certainly join our enemies. These considerations pre- 
vented us from constructing a military road through the compara- 
tively easy Kohat Pass, uniting the neighbouring cantonments of 
Kohat and Peshawar. 

It may be plausibly asserted that the excellent road through the 
Khyber Pass proves that the difficulties of constructing and keeping 
open a military road may be exaggerated, more especially as the 
Afridis of the Khyber are more fierce and unruly than the Yusafzais, 
Swatis, and Chitralis who would be affected by the proposed route. 
The reply is that the Khyber has through all historic times been the 
principal trade road between the Northern Punjab and Kabul, and 
the sections of the Afridi tribe who dominate it have for many years 
been in our pay as its guardians. It was a constant care of the 
Punjab Government to keep this route open, and Colonel Warburton, 
who has for many years been in charge of the arrangements, is an 
experienced and trusted Punjab officer. During the two Kabul 
campaigns it was necessary to transform the old and difficult moun- 
tain pass into a first-class military road, and although our defensive 
position is in one sense weakened by its construction, in other direc- 
tions we are strengthened, seeing that the Amir is our friend and 
that the Khyber is the direct road to Jalélabad and Kabul. This 
would not be the case with a road from British territory to Chitral. 
Supposing the ruler of Afghanistan were hostile to us, we should never 
be able to occupy the Chitral cul-de-sac on a Russian advance, for the 
independent tribes would undoubtedly join the side for which the 
Amir had declared himself. Those persons who argue about strate- 
gical positions as if they were abstract mathematical propositions 
do not take into account the prejudice and fanaticism of the Muham- 
madan tribes, They will go with their co-religionists, and an advance 
to Chitral with Afghanistan unfriendly would be as foolish for us as 
I have shown it to be for a Russian commander under similar condi- 
tions, We have occupied Gilghit, an extreme point on the Kashmir 
border, and the Government did well to occupy it, though many 
excellent authorities questioned the policy of the advance. But 
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Gilghit is held by Kashmir troops, and the Maharaja of Kashmir 
is a responsible potentate, subject to our immediate control and a 
feudatory of the Queen-Empress. As a post of observation Gilghit 
is sufficient, and it was so declared by the Government when we went 
there. 

The correspondents who are so eager to advance, and who tele- 
graph from Simla that Sir James Lyall, the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, holds antiquated views, and that Sir Neville Chamber- 
jain, as able as he is experienced, does not realise the change that 
the introduction of breechloaders has made in frontier warfare, 
hardly-call for serious reply. No thoroughly sound and consistent 
policy is antiquated, though it may require well-considered modifi- 
cation ; but a policy of hasty advance, in opposition to the teaching 
of experience, is rotten before it is ripe. Is it supposed that the 
independent tribes do not know the value of breechloaders? In the 
Kohat and Khyber passes I have generally noticed more rifles than 
matchlocks in their hands. As to ammunition, we are waiting to 
hear who have been cashiered and who sent to penal servitude for the 
theft of vast quantities of Government cartridges found in the hands 
of the enemy in Chitral. Is it realised that the troops of the Amir 
are now well armed with Sniders or Martinis; that his manufactories 
turn out excellent breechloaders and cartridges, and that the Afghan 
army, composed of fighting material as excellent as any in the world, 
will be a much more difficult nut to crack than Russia has supposed ? 
Her disastrous experiences on the Danube against the soldiers of 
Turkey are likely to be repeated in Afghanistan, to her exceeding 
annoyance and surprise. Campaigns in these wild and inhospitable 
regions are not the simple military promenade which is imagined, 
and the difficulties of occupation will increase by delay in evacuation. 
At the end of the Kabul campaign we had, if I remember rightly, 
nearly 70,000 men garrisoning the country and holding open our 
communications. Yet we only held the ground upon which we stood. 
The success of the Chitral expedition has been due not to breech- 
loaders or Maxim guns, but to the fact that the military authorities, 
learning one lesson from the Afghan war, sent a force so large as to 
be virtually irresistible. Lord Lytton, inspired by his evil genius 
Colonel Pomeroy Colley, invaded Kabul with a few thousand men, 
and England has never known how nearly that force was absolutely 
lost and overwhelmed. It took twenty millions of money to bring 
it back, and in those days the Afghan army was not armed, like 
the Afridis, with rifles, but with knives and matchlocks. 

Although the occupation of Chitral, the establishment there of 
English officers and garrison and the construction ofa military road are 
inexpedient, it is still possible to obtain some useful results from the 
expedition. A native agent at Chitral, preferentially a member of a 
priestly family, will secure us both information and influence, and he 
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will not require the protection of Indian troops. The tribes along 
the route may be subsidised, and in ordinary times may be counted 
upon to fulfil their engagements. I was President of the Committees 
for Frontier Militia and Defence, and along the whole border from 
Kashmir to Sind the work of the regular troops is supplemented by 
the help of a rough but effective militia drawn from the tribes. But 
it must not be supposed that the complete control which Sir Robert 
Sandeman obtained over the Biluch tribes can be repeated on the 
Afghan frontier. The Biluchis have an oligarchical form of govern- 
ment, rendering obedience to their acknowledged chiefs, who are the 
natural channel of communication with their tribesmen, and through 
whom any desired amount of control can be effectively exercised. 
The Afghan constitution is rather republican than aristocratic ; every 
tribe is divided and subdivided into numerous clans, each independ- 
ent of the other, and yielding but small obedience to its own petty 
headmen. They are consequently far less amenable to control, and 
the system of management of Afghans and Biluches has always been 
essentially different. Analogies drawn from the southern border are 
eertain to be misleading when applied to the north, and those who 
find it convenient to oppose what they call Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
policy to the Punjab policy are either ignorant or disingenuous. He 
invented nothing new, and his so-called policy was carried out without 
assistance and with the funds of the Punjab Government. 

With the Amir of Kabul it may be possible to make arrange- 
ments to open to free trade the route up the beautiful Kunar valley 
to Chitral, he receiving permission to send troops direct through the 
country, when necessary to relieve his posts in the Afghan Pamir, 
instead of sending them, as at present, by a difficult and circuitous 
road. Arrangements might also be made to thoroughly survey the 
easy Kunar, Asmar, and Chitral road, which is still little known, 
although the Asmar Boundary Commission has seen something of it. 
Nor should the propriety of restoring Umra Khan of Jandol be 
omitted from consideration. He has fought gallantly against us, and 
treated his English prisoners with great kindness and chivalry, and 
an Afghan is always a better friend for having been well beaten. His 
ambitious attempts to secure the entire sovereignty of Bajour, of 
which Jandol is one of the subdivisions, should have been encouraged 
rather than crushed, as it would have been much easier for the 
Government to have influenced one strong chief than half a dozen 
petty ones, 

In conclusion I would observe that the policy which has culminated 
in the costly Chitral expedition is not one that can be justified in 
the present state of the Indian finances. If we had an overflowing 
treasury and a large reserve army, a policy of adventure, though un- 
wise, would not be criminal. Military expeditions on a reasonable 
scale, and to effect quickly a desirable object, are of great advantage 
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in stimulating military spirit, and compelling the troops to shake off 
the apathy and love of ease which cantonment life must necessarily 
bring to even the best soldiers. Prolonged peace is good for no 
army, and a military expedition is far better training than autumn 
manceuvres. But war is a luxury which cannot be afforded by a 
Government which has been compelled, by financial causes beyond 
its control, to reduce establishments, increase taxation, and abandon 
necessary works of public utility and convenience. It is more 
important to keep India prosperous and contented than to spend 
enormous sums of money on a policy the advantage of which is at any 
rate disputed, and which many hold to be attended with danger and 
disaster. The advance of Russia towards India has already imposed 
a heavy burthen upon the country in measures of defence, and 
sensible men will not complain of the cost, for it was imperative to 
so strengthen our position as to guard adequately the main gateways 
of India. But there is a limit to such precautionary measures, and 
this limit is overstepped when we leave the main lines of defence to 
establish an outpost in a distant wilderness of mountains, far from 
support, and spend a million sterling in extricating the garrison. If 
it be a risk to leave Chitral unoccupied, which I deny, let us accept it 
with equanimity. A great and powerful Empire like England must 
accept daily risks, and there are a thousand places in the world where 
she is far more exposed to attack than Chitral. If the Imperial 
treasury were full, it would have been wiser to have spent a million 
on the fortifications of Dover or Gibraltar, which are more likely 
than Chitral to hear the sound of hostile guns. It is beneath the 
dignity of a great nation to make extravagant preparations against 
hypothetical or impossible dangers. We are prepared, if need be, 
to fight for the possession of India, but we cannot afford to block 
every pass over which a few soldiers might painfully make their 
way across our mountain barriers, or place our officers and men in 
dangerous and distant positions where we lose the immense advantages 
which we possess on our own Indian border. I am not one of those 
who regard lightly the honour of England, nor would I surrender a 
single square mile of her territory to any foreign power ; but I do not 
believe that her prestige can be endangered by a resolute refusal to 
drag our coat through Asia for barbarians to trample on. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN. 





BIMETALLISM 


I 


AS A BUBBLE 


In last November’s number of this Review, I replied to the challenge 
of Mr. Heseltine to the monometalists to give reasons for the faith 
that isin them. This was merely a broad general popular outline of 
the case, and I avoided minute details as much as possible. 

To this article Mr. Tuck replied in the February number of the 
Review, where he has made several assertions respecting details of 
the most vital importance. I must now show that these assertions 
are absolutely erroneous, and I propose to deal with each of them 
separately. 

First let me recall the attention of readers to the sole and simple 
question at issue. It is this :— 

Suppose that gold and silver are coined and issued in unlimited 
quantities at a fixed legal ratio— 

(1) Is it the fixed legal ratio between the coins which regulates 
the relative value of the metals in bullion ? 

(2) Or is it the relative value of the metals in bullion which regu- 
lates the relative value of the coins ? 

(3) And if it is not possible for any single state to maintain a 
fixed legal ratio between the coins differing from the market ratio of 
the metals, is it possible for the whole world, or a combination of 
the principal mercantile states, to do so? 

In order that I may not misrepresent the doctrines of the 
bimetalists, I shall cite the published doctrines of two of their most 
prominent advocates. 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, one of the most prominent American 
advocates of bimetalism, said, in the Forum, that the ‘free and 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver has always maintained the 
parity of the two metals at the ratio established by law.’ 

Mr. Tuck, in his article, says: ‘ They, é.e. the bimetalists, claim 
that the exchangeability of silver for debt equally with gold should 
be restored with free coinage in the ratio of 15} ounces of the 
former to 1 ounce of the latter—a ratio which has stood the test 
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of centuries with perfect success—as against the novel and doleful 
experiment of the present generation.’ 

Yet the very same Mr. Tuck says, a little further on in the same 
article: ‘ Mr. MacLeod makes no allowance for the very important 
fact that in all past experience there have been two or more “legal 
ratios ” coexisting in the world, and that the consequent disaccord 
has accounted for the seeming inadequacy of law to maintain the 
fixed legal ratio and concurrent simultaneous circulation of the two 
metals equally in all countries.’ 

Is it possible to conceive a more flagrant self-contradiction than 
between these two allegations ? 

Mr. Everett also said, in the House of Commons, that for two 
hundred years prior to 1873 the ratio of gold to silver had stood at 
153 to 1. 

The reckless audacity of these assertions is enough to take one’s 
breath away, for there is not the slightest vestige of truth in them. 

With respect to Senator Stewart’s assertion that the two metals 
had always maintained the parity established by law, I at once ask— 
what law? It is a notorious fact that, up to the present time, every 
nation has had a different ratio for coining gold and silver, which, 
the bimetalists affirm, was the sole cause of the monetary disturb- 
ances, and they are now endeavouring, for the first time, to establish 
a uniform ratio throughout the world, or at least a common ratio 
between the principal mercantile countries. 

Mr. Tuck and Mr. Everett assert that for centuries the ratio of 
gold to silver was 154 to 1. I have now before me authentic tables 
of the mint ratios of gold to silver in the principal countries of 
Europe, and in no country whatever has the mint ratio been 15} 
to 1 for centuries. In England, Spain, the Netherlands, and Portu- 
gal, the ratio was never at any time 154 to 1; in France this ratio 
was only adopted for the first time in 1785, and confirmed in 1803, 
at which it at present nominally remains ; in Germany it was adopted 
for the first time in 1850, and so continues. Thus, the allegation of 
Mr. Tuck and Mr. Everett, that it has prevailed for centuries, is 
shown to be utterly fallacious. Again, Senator Stewart asserts that 
the market value of the metals has always maintained the parity 
established by law. Again I ask—seeing that the mint ratios of 
gold and silver were different in every country—by which law? I 
have now before me an authentic table of the market ratio of gold to 
silver for every year from 1687 to 1893, and out of these 206 years 
there is only one year-—1861—in which the market ratio of gold to 
silver was 15} to 1. It varied from year to year from a minimum 
of 14°14 to 1 to a maximum of 28°52 to 1. 

Thus, the whole basis of the assertions of the bimetalists is cut 
away from under them by reference to authentic facts. 

I will now take Sir David Barbour as a very prominent English 
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bimetalist, who has held a very important office. Out of several 
passages in his Theory of Bimetalism which might be quoted, I will 


eite these :— 


The contention of the bimetalists is that it is possible to declare a fixed ratio 
of exchange for certain purposes between the two metals while used as money, debts 
being paid at the option of the debtor in coins of either metal, and that the exis- 
tence of this fixed ratio for the purposes of the currency will control and regulate 
the market price of the two metals so as to prevent it varying in any material 
degree from the fixed legal ratio of the currency. 


He also says :-— 


I have not thought it necessary to consider a proposal which has recently been 
discussed to fix a ratio between gold and silver as a temporary measure, and to vary 
it by authority from time to time, according to the state of the market. This system 
would not remove the evils from which we now suffer, would be found intolerable in 
practice, and is unnecessary, since if the ratio were once fixed for the world it would 
never require to be altered. 


Here, then, we have a bold, clear, and distinct statement of the 
doctrine of the bimetalists in its extremest form, and, indeed, the 
only one in which it is tenable. Sir David Barbour, one of the most 
esteemed leaders of the bimetalists, an Indian official of great capa- 
city, gravely alleges that States have, by fixing a legal ratio between 
the coins, the power to regulate the market value of the two metals ; 
and that, if the world were to fix a legal ratio between gold and 
silver in this present year of grace 1895, it would maintain a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver to the end of time—say 1,000 or 
1,000,000 years hence. Will not such an assertion make most men 
of common sense gape and stare? But, as I have shown that the 
bimetalists have so utterly misread the past, how can we have any 
confidence that they can correctly forecast the future? 

Now, in diametrical contradiction to the assertions of these and 
other bimetalists who never had any experience of bimetalism, we 
have the clear, unanimous, and decided testimony of a series of 
illustrious writers—Oresme, Copernicus, Gresham, Petty, Locke, 
Harris, Sir James Stewart, Lord Liverpool, and the Indian Govern- 
ment—for five hundred years, that it is the market ratio of the 
metals which controls the relative value of the metals in coin, and 
that the legal ratio of the coins must always conform to the market 
value of the metals. And, as a matter of fact, after governments 
had given up the idea that they could regulate the value of gold and 
silver by law, they repeatedly changed the ratio of gold to silver to 
conform to the market value of the metals. But they found that 
the attempt was hopeless, and only led to perpetual disturbance and 
confusion, and finally abandoned it, and took refuge in mono- 
metalism. 

I wonder if Sir David Barbour and other prominent Indian offi- 
cials who take such a conspicuous part in advocating bimetalism at 
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the present day are aware of the solemn minute of the Government 
of India in 1806, who, after an experience of forty years of every 
form of bimetalism, utterly condemned it in the strongest and most 
energetic terms ? 


Two OR MORE RaTIOs 


Mr. Tuck, then, after alleging that bimetalism at the ratio of 
154 to 1 had stood the test of centuries with satisfactory success, 
cuts the ground from under his own feet by alleging that in all past 
experience there had been two or more ‘legal ratios’ coexisting in 
the world (and, as we have seen, every country had its own ratio 
differing from every other), and that it was the disaccord which has 
always existed in past experience which is the basis and raison d’étre 
of Gresham’s Law. Now, Mr. Tuck-is a classical scholar. Let me 
remind him of what Aristophanes says. Athens had the most beau- 
tiful gold coinage in the world, which greatly conduced to her com- 
mercial supremacy. In the stress of the Peloponnesian war she issued 
a debased coinage, and all the good gold coins immediately dis- 
appeared, Aristophanes says :— 


The state has very often appeared to us to be placed in the same position 
towards the good and noble citizens as it is with regard to the old currency and 
the new gold. For we make no use at all of those’ which are not adulterated, but 
the most beautiful of all money, as it would seem, which are alone well coined and 
ring properly both among Greeks and foreigners, but of this base copper struck 
only yesterday and recently of a most villanous stamp. 


This is the first occasion that I am aware of that the fact was 
noticed that bad money drives good money out of circulation. And 
what had it to do with there being two or more legal ratios in the 
world? As a fact, legal ratios, in the sense advocated by the bi- 
metalists, never existed in the world in those times. In every 
country in Europe, when good and bad coin were allowed to cir- 
culate together, the bad coin invariably caused the good coin to 
disappear, for the reason I explained in my former article. And 
what had this to do with there being two or more legal ratios? And 
so universal is this law that in Massachusetts, when depreciated 
paper money was issued which drove all the coin out of circulation, 
and a still more depreciated paper money was issued, the more 
depreciated paper money drove the less depreciated paper money out 
of circulation. What had this to do with there being two or more 
ratios in the world ? 

Gresham’s Law, which had been anticipated by Oresme and 
Copernicus, may be stated in these terms :— 

‘The worst form of currency in circulation regulates the value 
of the whole currency, and drives all other forms of currency out of 
circulation.’ 
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Now when the law attempts to make coins of different metals 
circulate together in unlimited quantities and be equally payment 
of debt at a fixed legal ratio which differs from the market ratio of 
the metals, that is in fact making the coin which is overrated equal 
in value to the coin which is underrated, and is exactly the same 
thing in effect as allowing bad and degraded coin to circulate along 
with good coin, and the coin which is underrated entirely disappears 
from circulation, and the coin which is overrated alone remains 
current. Thus when the law declares that 20s. in silver which are 
only equal in market value to 10s. in gold shall be equal to 20s. in 
gold in payment of debts, that is in all its practical effects declaring 
that half a sovereign, or a sovereign debased with 50 per cent. of 
alloy, shall be equal to a standard sovereign, and consequently all 
standard sovereigns immediately disappear from circulation. 

Copernicus said that there cannot be two measures of value in 
one country, any more than there can be two measures of length, 
weight, or capacity. Endeavouring to maintain a legal ratio between 
the coins differing from the market ratio of the metals is attempting 
to maintain two measures of value in the same country, and has 
uniformly failed in every age and in every country in the world, 
thereby establishing the universal truth of the Law of Oresme, 
Copernicus and Gresham. 

Bimetalists are now constrained to admit the truth of this law in 
every separate and single state, but they allege that if all the world 
or at least a number of the principal mercantile states were to 
combine and agree to fix upon a common ratio, the law would cease 
to operate, and that under such a condition gold and silver would 
circulate together at the fixed legal ratio in unlimited quantities. 

It is surprising that bimetalists fail to perceive that if two or 
more countries combined and agreed to adopt a common system of 
coinage, based upon a uniform fixed legal ratio, they would for the 
purposes of coinage become one country, and that the very same 
laws which operate in each of the separate states would operate in 
exactly the same way on the combined state as they do in every 
separate state. 

And we have the doctrine of the bimetalists condemned in the 
very words of the arch-hierophant of bimetalism. M. Cernuschi 
says himself: ‘Two ratios cannot work simultaneously on the face of 
the globe.’ But if the whole world were to agree on a common legal 
ratio, that would be doing exactly what M. Cernuschi himself declares 
to be impossible ; for then there would be the common legal ratio 
and the market ratio throughout the world. Thus there would be 
two measures of value throughout the world, which Copernicus says 
cannot be in any one country, and which M. Cernuschi says cannot be 
throughout the globe. Thus bimetalism has received its death wound 
from a shaft drawn from the quiver of its own arch-hierophant ! 
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But Mr. Tuck and other bimetalists plaintively ask—TIf all nations 
were to agree to a common ratio, where in that case would the gold 
go to, and to what use would its owners apply it? The answer 
is very simple. The gold would go either into the stocking or 
the melting-pot. In the hasty and imperfect way in which the 
bimetalists have got up their case, they suppose that if a different 
ratio exists between different countries, the export of the metal is 
the sole method of disappearance of one of the metals from circula- 
tion ; but, instead of there being only one method of disappearance 
from circulation, there are three methods of disappearance. Every 
one of Lord Macaulay’s intelligent schoolboys knows perfectly well 
that if either coin goes to a premium, as it is called, it is either (1) 
hoarded away; or (2) it is sent to the melting-pot. If 20s. of 
standard gold has only the same effect in paying debts as 10s, of 
standard gold, it is sent to the melting-pot, as anyone may see in 
any of the standard treatises on the coinage or in any newspaper. 
Thus although, no doubt, one of the methods of the disappearance of 
the underrated coin is removed, the other two remain, and equally 
produce its disappearance. So that if it were attempted to restore 
by international agreement the ratio of gold to silver at 1 to 15} 
while the market ratio was 1 to 35, the infallible result would be the 
most tremendous convulsion the world ever saw; it would simply be 
universal bankruptcy, every debtor would pay off his debts at 10s. in 
the pound, gold would entirely disappear from circulation, and silver 
would become the only metallic currency in the world. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF ESTABLISHING A FIXED RATIO BY INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT 


Bimetalists assert with the lightest of light hearts that the fixing 
of a common ratio by international agreement is a mere insignificant 
matter of detail, a mere bagatelle. The thing to be done is to fix upon 
some or any ratio. If, then, as Sir David Barbour asserts, the nations 
were to fix upon a common ratio it would regulate the relative 
value of gold and silver for ever, why not, as Locke said, at once declare 
that gold and silver shall be equal in value weight for weight? If the 
bimetalists believe in the doctrine which they so persistently assert, 
why do they hesitate at that which would greatly simplify matters ? 
And then every fortunate possessor of silver would find himself thirty- 
five times as rich as he was before. If the bimetalists believe that 
the ratio to be fixed upon is an insignificant detail, they either, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, show that they know nothing 
about the matter, or will not argue honestly. 

Suppose that a congress of pure bimetalists of all nations, free 
from the presence of any fossil monometalists, were to meet to settle 
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the question, the main and only question would be—What is to be the 
ratio? And then they would find their troubles begin. 

Now let us examine the effects of settling a ratio. 

M. Cernuschi, the arch-hierophant of bimetalism, has repeatedly 
declared that France will consent to no other ratio than 15} to 1. 

Now what would be the effect upon England of establishing a ratio 
of 154 to 1 when the market ratio was 35 to 1 ? 

It would simply be that all debtors—the Government, all banks, 
all corporations, all traders, and all private persons who had contracted 
to pay their debts with 20s. in gold—would be allowed to discharge 
their debts with a quantity of silver only equal in value to 10s. in 
gold, which simply spells universal bankruptcy for England. Does 
anyone of common sense suppose that England would ever agree to 
such a proposal ? 

Suppose on the other hand, however, that the present market ratio 
of 35 to 1 was adopted: what would that mean to France ? 

The Bank of France has an enormous mass of silver in reserve 
which is valued at 50,000,0002. But how is it valued at that sum ? 
Simply by retaining the obsolete and imaginary ratio of 154, and 
rigorously closing its mints to the free coinage of silver. 

French five-franc pieces, which are now legal tender to an unlimited 
amount, are in reality as much token money as our shillings, whose 
present market value is somewhat less than 5d. The market value 
of the silver in the five-franc pieces is about 2} francs. 

If the French mints were opened to the free coinage of silver at 
the present ratio of 35, the bimetalists maintain that silver bullion 
would rise to the value of silver coin. But the exact reverse would 
take place. The silver coin would fall to the value of silver bullion. 
The Bank of France would instantly lose about 28,000,000/. in the 
value of its assets. Every debtor in France would be allowed to pay 
his debts in five-franc pieces worth about 2} francs, French rentiers 
would be paid in five-franc pieces worth less than half their nominal 
value. ' 

The silver currency in France in five-franc pieces cannot be 
estimated at less than 200,000,000/. All this mass of currency would 
instantly fall to its market value as silver bullion. Everyone in 
France would instantly lose more than half of his income. That 
means instant bankruptcy and ruin to France. Does any person of 
common sense suppose that France would ever consent to such a 
proposal? The leading French bimetalists have explicitly declared 
that they would do nothing of the sort. 

But it is absolutely impossible for France to agree to bimetalism 
at any ratio. She cannot stir a step in the direction of bimetalism 
without bringing on national bankruptcy. Even if the whole world 
were to agree to the ratio of 154 insisted upon by the keenest French 
bimetalists, it would not have the slightest effect upon the laws of 
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nature. The whole of the active currency of France at present 
consists in these silver five-franc pieces, and if the French mints 
were opened to the free coinage of silver, at any ratio, the value of 
the whole silver currency would at once descend to the market value 
of silver bullion, notwithstanding all the cobwebs of international 
agreements, and that would spell universal bankruptcy for France. 
She is therefore firmly and immovably fixed in her present position. 
She cannot adopt bimetalism at any ratio without bringing on at 
once a national bankruptcy, and that at once shows that the hopes of 
the bimetalists are utterly futile. 

Thus suppose that this conclave of bimetalists were to meet to 
establish a common fixed ratio by international agreement, the very 
first proposal to fix upon a definite ratio would at once shatter it to 
atoms, like a bomb shell of dynamite, and it would vanish into 
nothing. So much for the contention of the bimetalists that the 
fixing of a common ratio by international agreement is a mere 
insignificant matter of detail. 

The great fundamental law of the coinage, first demonstrated by 
Oresme in France, by Copernicus in Poland, and by Gresham in 
England, that inferior coins and superior coins cannot, in the nature 
of things, circulate together in unlimited quantities at a fixed legal 
ratio which differs from the market ratio of the metals in bullion, 
which has been found to be true in all ages and countries, and which 
has been recognised as true by all sound economists, is not confined 
to single and separate states, any more than the law of gravitation 
or the laws of optics are. These, when once demonstrated in any one 
country, are found to be true throughout the world. So this funda- 
mental law of the coinage is true through however large an area 
which has a single system of coinage. And it is no more possible to 
fix a legal ratio between gold and silver by an international agreement 
among several states than it is for single states separately, or to tie 
the planets together by packthread, or to suppress volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, or tornados, or typhoons; or to compel the waters of the 
Ganges to flow back from the Sonderbunds to the Himalayas, or to 
compel the sun to rise in the west. 


THREE EXAMPLES OF BIMETALISM 


In my former article I gave three examples of bimetalism founded 
on the principle advocated by our present bimetalists, and showed 
their complete and total failure : (1) the period from 1666 to 1797 in 
England; (2) the period from 1766 to 1818 in India; and (3) the 
period from 1803 to 1874 in France. The first two of these are un- 
challenged and indisputable. With respect to the last a vehement 
controversy still prevails. The bimetalists maintain that it was 
the closing of the French mints in 1874 which caused the great fall 
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in the value of silver. Monometalists who have carefully studied the 
case contend that it was the fall in the value of silver which com- 
pelled the closing of the French mints to the free coinage of silver. 
In that article I showed that the necessity of closing the mints 
was foreseen by the ablest economists six years before it took place. 
Since that article was laid before my readers, Mr. Shaw has published 
a much fuller and more detailed account of the whole business, to 
which I may refer them. But I may cite his deliberate judgment 
on the case, which exactly agrees with my own. 
He says :— 

The second idea which is commonly entertained with regard to the action of 
France during this latter period (from 1803 to 1874), viz. that her action secured 
for the world at large a fixed and steady ratio, is equally—indeed, still more—fal- 
lacious. At no point of time during the present century has the actual market 
ratio dependent on the commercial value of silver corresponded with the French 
ratio of 154, and at no point of time has France been free from the disastrous 
influence of that want of correspondence between the legal and commercial ratio. 
The opposite notion, which prevails and finds expression in the ephemeral bimetal- 
lic literature of to-day, is simply due to ignorance. From 1815 England has been 
withdrawn from this action of a bimetallic law, and the modern insular pam- 
phleteer has before his eyes no sign of its working in his own country. Te therefore 
assumes a universality of such experience, and attributes it to the French legisla- 
tive ratio, It is in no polemic spirit, but simply in the interest of science, that this 
particular misapplication of history to the squaring of a theory is to be branded. 
The plainest facts of history are thereby absolutely misrepresented, and the as- 
sumption of cause and effect is so far from being true that the repose of the English 
currency history of the nineteenth century is to be attributed to the absence of a 
bimetallic system—to its despite rather than its presence and influence. 


I most heartily endorse every word of this. 

I have been blamed in certain quarters for the severe language in 
which I have spoken of bimetalism. I may be permitted to say that 
I have not taken up this question for the nonce or in view of the pre- 
sent disturbance in commerce. I have carefully considered the question 
of a double standard—or bimetalism as its advocates are pleased to term 
it—for thirty-five years. Forty years ago circumstances compelled me 
totake up economics, and I saw that one of the great defects of the 
current works on the science was the insufficient attention they gave 
to the theory of the coinage and the history of the coinage. The 
theory of the coinage and the history of the currency is one of the 
most important departments of the economics of a country. In my 
Elements of Political Economy, published in 1857, I for the first 
time gave a sketch of the history of the coinage of England. In the 
course of this investigation I came upon Sir Thomas Gresham’s letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, which for the first time in this country explained 
that bad money always drives out good money. Perceiving the 
transcendent importance of this law, I suggested that it should 
be called Gresham’s Law: this has now been universally accepted. 
In 1864 the great treatises of Oresme and Copernicus were first 
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published in a popular form under the editorship of my friend M. 
Wolowski, and it appeared that they had already anticipated 
Gresham’s Law in their respective countries. This great fundamental 
law has been invariably verified in the history of the coinage of every 
country during 500 years, and notably so in the period from 1803 to 
1874 in France, which the bimetalists cite as the golden age of 
bimetalism, which it was in the sense of demonstrating its utter 
futility. Bimetalism has ruined and destroyed every system of 
coinage which it ever touched. 

When, then, I saw persons in responsible positions addressing 
cheering meetings and gatherings of artisans and rustics, making 
assertions which I knew to be founded on fictitious facts and distorted 
and falsified history, holding out anticipations which I knew to be 
utterly delusive, and making promises which I knew to have no 
more value in them than so many bills drawn upon the Bank of 
Elegance or Aldgate Pump, it was difficult to refrain from the lan- 
guage of severe censure. 

Since then, as I have said, Mr. Shaw has published a work which 
like my own embodies the results of a careful study of the history of 
the coinage of the principal European countries for 500 years; and 
his judgment agrees in every point with mine, and he speaks of the 
bimetalists in just as severe terms as I do. He says :— 


In economic history there is no department in which the study of the experience 
of other times and nations is more necessary and resultful, lessonful, wisdomful, 
than the domain of currency. The verdict of history on the great problem of the 
nineteenth century—bimetalism—is clear, crushing, and final, and against the 
evidence of history no gainsaying of theory ought for a moment to stand. 


And also— 


The modern theory of bimetalism is almost the only instance in history of a 
theory growing not out of practice, but of the failure of practice; resting not on data 
verified, but on data falsified and censure marked. No words can be too strong 
of condemnation for the theorising of the bimetalist who by sheer imaginings tries to 
justify theoretically what has failed in five centuries of history, and to expound theo- 
retically what has proved itself incapable of solution save by cutting and casting away. 


I endorse every word in Mr. Shaw’s treatise. It would be too 
much to expect the bimetalists to betake themselves to the study of 
the huge volumes containing the history of the coinage of different 
countries, as Mr. Shaw and I have done, but at all events no bimetal- 
ist who has the least regard for truth can be excused from studying 
Mr. Shaw’s epitome of them, and no bimetalist who is endowed with 
the faintest capacity for scientific reasoning can fail to see that the 
mirage of bimetalism has vanished into the absolute nothing. I have 
now said my say. Requiescam in pace. 


Henry Dunning MaclLeop. 





BIMETALLISM 


II 
AS A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 


(AN APPEAL TO MR. BALFOUR) 


Ir will be granted, I think, that both sides in the controversy on 
universal bimetallism admit that, if the proposed idea could be prac- 
tically carried out, it would be a very great relief to all debtors. 

Supposing it were to be enacted to-day that all the mints of all the 
Governments of the world were to be opened to the free coinage of 
silver and gold, in the proportion of 154 of the former to 1 of the 
latter, the historical ratio of the Latin Union, and that these coins 
should be unlimited legal tender for all debts public and private, 
it would be equivalent, according to the bimetallists’ contention, 
to fixing for ever a price of 60d. per ounce for silver, and the volume 
of the world’s currency would be enormously increased. The present 
price of silver is about 30d. per ounce. But you cannot so increase 
the supply of counters without increasing prices, as measured in those 
counters. That, I take it, is one of the principal avowed ends at 
which the bimetallists are aiming—so far as I understand their posi- 
tion. They propose to raise prices of commodities and to assist 
debtors. 

Iam anxious to avoid as far as possible all technical phraseology 
and abstract reasoning in the few remarks I have to make, which are 
really directed to general readers, many of whom are not supposed to 
be conversant with the controversy. I wish to put things plainly and 
elementarily. First let us realise that it is proposed to go into cur- 
rency partnership with nations who have always been accustomed to 
silver as unlimited legal tender, while to us in England for long 
generations silver as unlimited legal tender has been as alien to our 
practice and our theories as inconvertible paper money. The adoption 
of silver is not for us the reverting to some previous practice which 
has been tried and proved to be satisfactory. It is for England an 
entirely new departure, and this is a point that requires to be clearly 
emphasised at.the outset. We hav» never in all our history been 
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associated with any other nation in currency legislation. Leaps in 
the dark should never be taken light-heartedly. Let us try then 
to see where we are likely to be landed, by taking some concrete 
examples. 

If I have 200/. in a savings bank—or a salary of 200. a year— 
or an income of 200/. from consols, debenture stock, or rent-charge 
—in a word, if I have any bank balance or any fixed income or any 
salary or wages, I shall find (after universal bimetallism is adopted) that 
the money derived from these sources will remain the same, but that 
the prices of everything I consume, food, clothing, house rent, railway, 
tramway, and omnibus fares &c., &c., will be enormously, growingly, 
and permanently raised because the counters in which these things 
are measured will have been enormously increased and will continue 
to be increased. 

Take again the case of a debtor. Suppose that a couple of years 
ago I borrowed 2,000/. from Smith, to enable me to buy myself a 
house. After the currency has been increased by bimetallism, I shall 
find that it can be sold for very much more than I gave for it. If I 
sell it and repay Smith his loan, I shall secure a handsome profit. 
Shall I have earned it? On the other hand, Smith will find that the 
cheque for 2,000/. which I repay to him will buy only about one half 
of the commodities which it would have bought when he made the 
loan tome. Smith will therefore lose. Has he deserved to lose ? 

Similarly with wages. Ifa man is earning anything, whether it 
is 14s. or 40s. or 4/. per week, he will find everything he has to buy 
about doubled in price; but it will take a very, very long time before 
his wages rise in anything like proportion, unless all the previous 
experience of the world is to be falsified. But it may be said, If you 
admit that wages will ultimately, though it may be after a very long 
interval, adjust themselves to the new currency conditions, what in 
the world does it matter to England, as a country, whether you lose 
and Smith gains, or vice versa, in your borrowing and lending trans- 
actions? Ifthe debtor gains and the creditor loses, it is after all a 
question of tweedledum and tweedledee. Is it? I cannot myself 
think} so—because Smith and I, both being Englishmen, never 
dreamed, when we made our bargain, that he could be paid in silver, 
whether he liked it or not, at 154 to 1, or any other ratio which other 
nations may join in fixing for him in 1895, To vary a contract 
without7consent of the parties to it can only be justified by extreme 
necessity. I suppose we all admit that. 

Let us carry our examples a step further. If what we have 
said above be true of individual debtors and creditors in England, it 
is, of course, equally true of nations who are debtors and creditors. 
Now, the whole New World, particularly that portion of it which 
embraces the United States, Mexico, and Australia, owes mountains 
of gold“debt to Europe—debt which increases every day of every 
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year ; and the same New World owns mountains of silver on the 
Pacific slope and in Australia. Obviously it will be very convenient 
to the New World to use those mountains of silver to balance those 
mountains of gold debt—if Europe is obliging enough to fixa rate at 
which she will take their silver in exchange for her gold. Any boy or 
girlin a board school will comprehend that proposition. It is, in a word, 
a new way to pay old debts. But it may be said, what does it matter 
if the New World gains and Europe loses? Are we not all a brother- 
hood of nations? True it is that England holds the lion’s share of 
these mountains of debt, and that for generations she has not admitted 
legal payments of debts in silver over 40s. in amount. True it is that 
she holds the sceptre of sovereignty in trade and commerce, and that 
she is the banking centre of the world. But why should she be 
selfish and not anxious to pass the sceptre on to younger and, in 
some respects, stronger hands? Is it not better to be altruistic than 
egoistic ?—‘ Giving the world credit for that exiguous amount of 
sense which will cause it to act in what it may consider its own 
interest, without being deterred by the fact that it may be benefiting 
others to a greater extent ’—if I may borrow the language of a 
gentleman, personally unknown to me, but who is amongst the 
leaders of the English bimetallists, as I gather from his signature 
and business address in a letter to the Times of the 5th of March 
last. 

My answer is simply that we have not all yet in England 
become ‘so perfectly good that we are all perfectly idiotic.’ Why 
should we take the principal and interest of our gold debts in silver 
when it is admitted that the extra quantity of silver to be thrown 
into circulation will enormously increase the prices of all the commo- 
dities that bondholders want to buy ? Let me insist here on the un- 
deniable fact that the bulk of the gold obligations now held by British 
investors has been acquired by them since 1873, or since the Latin 
Union closed its mints to the coinage of silver. When the borrowers 
came, hat in hand, to negotiate their loans, and when the lenders 
were naturally anxious to let them have their money on safe security, 
both parties to the contracts knew perfectly well what they were 
about. Neither of them was ignorant. They both well knew at that 
time that there was every prospect of gold appreciating or of silver 
depreciating in value (whichever way one likes to put it), else why 
were the bonds made specifically payable in gold? Now, when our 
debtors have got our money, and when most of them are perfectly 
solvent and abundantly able, in time, to fulfil their contracts, we are told 
that the creditors are ‘Shylocks,’ and we cannot even get an answer 
from the English bimetallists as to the figure of the ratio at which they 
propose to convert our gold into silver. I cannot help fancying 
sometimes that at the back of all this agitation for bimetallism in 
England, ‘there is a power, not ourselves, making for unright- 
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eousness,’ unrecognised and unbeknown to the leaders and the honest 
men. 

Let it be granted that many of the bondholders are ‘ otiose’ 
persons (I myself prefer the word ‘idle’). Still they are surely 
entitled to be treated with a certain amount of consideration by their 
Governments—particularly by Conservative Governments. In these 
closing years of the nineteenth century is it wise to point the finger, 
with the piquant phrase of the French revolutionaries, at ‘les gens 
qui se lévent tard’? The application is wide. I don’t know that 
the horny-handed son of toil is particularly impressed by the produc- 
tive work even of politicians in the House of Commons. I think he 
sometimes echoes Carlyle’s words in showing that distinguished 
assembly to Emerson : ‘ Do you believe in a Devil noo?’ Remember, 
too, that the rich idle men with friends in Capel Court will not be 
caught. They can always protect themselves by borrowing money from 
their bankers and buying real property, railway stocks, &c., with the 
proceeds. In vain is the net spread in the sight of those old strong 
birds. But the widows and orphans, the Savings Banks depositors, the 
genteelly poor maiden ladies (dim and faded human beings many of 
them, with no one particularly to look after their interests) with their 
slender little annuities of 200/. or 400l.a year, which anxious parents 
have secured for them in what they considered the safest securities in 
the world—left in Consols and debenture stocks—they are the people 
who will finally be mulcted by universal bimetallism, in order to pay 
for the unbridled extravagance of their too well-to-do kinsfolk in the 
New World. Is this treatment not alittle ruthless ? There seems to 
be no sufficient reason why we should want to throw our poor ‘ army 
of the orderly English annuitants,’ defenceless, abandoned, bound 
hand and foot, into the fiery furnace of the silver kings of 
Nevada. 

For years past many of us who question the possibility of the 
proposed bimetallist solution—and who would still question the 
wisdom of it for Great Britain even if it were possible—have con- 
tended that, in any event, looking to the growing popular feeling in 
favour of the proposal, naming the figure of the ratio must, from 
every point of view, be a condition precedent to any further. useful 
public discussion of the subject. For weal or for woe it has now 
become a matter of universal interest. The hustings ring with noisy 
disputants. Frankenstein has been created. What are we to do 
with him? It should be no matter of surprise that believers grow 
in numbers and in fervency of belief, for bimetallism, as we all admit, 
will unquestionably be a boon to all debtors, and debtors are a very 
powerful class. When the suggestion came from Germany, some 
little time ago, for another monetary conference, which heralded anew 
the approach of practical measures instead of theoretical discussion, 
the question entered into a much more acute phase than previously, 
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and to Lord Farrer belongs the credit of having brought the English 
bimetallists more or less to book in the Times. In the discussion of 
his question, ‘ Wanted, a Ratio,’ Mr. Balfour’s name is conspicuous for 
its absence. Yet in Mr. Balfour we all recognise the most powerful 
leader of the English bimetallists, as well as a statesman who must (so 
far as human foresight sees) become Prime Minister of this country 
within a measurable distance of time, and, moreover, as one who has 
the rare advantage of being universally respected and admired by all 
political parties, both at home and abroad, for his candour, his 
courage, and his courtesy—in a word, for his ‘chivalry,’ as Count 
Herbert Bismarck happily phrased it. He has proved himself a most 
acute abstract thinker as well as a most competent man of action. 
These are all the qualities of a leader of men—and he leads men. 
But this power of his carries with it a corresponding responsibility. 
It is matter of common knowledge that a very great number of 
professed bimetallists in England are so because Mr. Balfour is an 
ardent believer in bimetallism. His is the power of authority now 
in matters of opinion. Is there any valid reason why he cannot 
name the figure which he would recommend a British representative 
to aim at for the universal bimetallic ratio, supposing that a mone- 
tary conference were to meet on this current Ist of June, 1895? It 
is probable that within a few months invitations will be issued for a 
real conference. On the judgment of the person who holds power 
in England at that time the burden of a great decision will be laid. 
Are we to go there merely in a friendly way to discuss the difficulties 
of the silver question, but with our minds quite made up not to dis- 
cuss the question of a universal bimetallic ratio? Or, on the other 
hand, are we to go there with the avowed object of discussing the 
figure of the ratio ? 

It seems to me that our danger lies in drifting into the latter 
course before the people of this country have become fully alive to the 
situation, and before they have made up their minds as to what they 
really want. It is easy to go into conference under these circum- 
stances, but it may be a very difficult business to get out again— 
with credit. If we once allow other nations (many of them our 
debtors) to have a voice in fixing what our golden sovereigns are to 
be exchanged for in silver, we shall never again, in all the time that 
is to come, be masters of our own currency. Is it not very 
like hauling down the Union Jack? Mr. Balfour may bethink him- 
self ‘longum illud tempus quum non ero magis me movet quam hoc 
exiguum.’ Let there be no mistake about it—our choice is brief, 
and yet endless. ‘Cosa fatta capo ha.’ 

Being the greatest—by far the greatest—creditor-nation, we run 
the chance of becoming the dumping-ground for all the silver of the 
world. It is a colossal conception. In all the years of our history 
we have never tried so tremendous an experiment as abnegating our 
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own control of our own standard of value. The proposal can only be 
characterised by one word. It is ‘ revolutionary.’ 

So far we have managed our own affairs, and we have not 
managed them badly on the whole. The British golden sovereign is 
the symbol of our supremacy. Why not leave it alone? This may 
be very conservative doctrine, but I do not think on that account it 
is necessarily bad. - No doubt we have ills to bear—plenty of them 
—agricultural and other, but it may be better to bear them than 
fly to others that we know not of; and Mr. Balfour will not tel) 
us that bimetallism will make the United States, Russia, India, 
Australia, and Argentina produce less, or check their means of trans- 
portation to this island. He will not tell us that competition will be 
materially checked by currency changes. 

Let me end by stating two broad positions. A great many voters 
in this country do not want to go to any conference where the question 
of bimetallism is to be discussed. On the other hand, a great many 
voters do want to go into conference with the other nations for 
the purpose of discussing the figure of the ratio. Al/ the voters are 
necessarily interested in the outcome of the discussion. Ifthe voters 
who want to go to conference to discuss a ratio are in the majority, or 
if from the circumstances of party position they have the chance and 
the power of sending representatives to the congress, surely the voters 
on the other side have the privilege of asking, or the right of demand- 
ing, what the conference people mean to aim at. The question of a 
ratio is absolutely vital to all their financial interests. If bimetallism 
is to be a good thing for England, why make any mystery about the 
ratio? Why is it that English bimetallists alone find any difficulty 
in naming the exact fractional figure which they demand or desire ? 
The proposal is to go into currency partnership with France and 
the United States—amongst other nations. These two represent over 
100,000,000 people, full of silver, and if it ever comes to voting they 
will naturally vote as one man for 15} to 1, a proportion which, to 
the French mind, is ‘ éternel et immuable ’—as a ratio ought to be. 
There is no particular reason why German bimetallists, who chiefly 
represent the agrarian party mortgaged up to the hilt, should object 
to the same figure—and it is always pleasant to be on the side of the 
big battalions. What will Great Britain say? Will she be the 
‘predominant partner’ then? That is the question to which we 
should like to have an answer from Mr. Balfour, the acknowledged 
leader of the English bimetallists. 

If any word I have written here or elsewhere on this subject 
savours of want of respect for fair-minded bimetallists, I herewith 
make my amende. I consider them fatally mistaken—and no doubt 
they consider us anti-bimetallists equally mistaken. The burden 
of proof rests with those who want to make a change. So far as I 
am concerned, I wish to keep the discussion free from personalities. 
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Persiflage may sometimes come to the end of one’s pen in a letter, 
but it is certainly not my attitude of mind towards bimetallism, 
which is undoubtedly the most momentous question of the time— 
outside the question of war between any great Powers. The whole 
world is standing intently expectant as to England’s real attitude. So 
far England has led the van in finance and commerce. How would it 
be if she were no longer free? In my humble opinion, bimetallism is 
another name for bondage—bondage with ease, perhaps, to debtors. 
I hope and believe that most Englishmen still prefer strenuous 
liberty. 
J. W. Cross, 
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THE TWO SALONS. 


THE two great annual exhibitions of painting and sculpture in Paris 
are important events. Artists prepare for them, and the public look 
forward to them, long beforehand. They are called Salons, as in 
Diderot’s time, and people go there, the first day at least, dressed as 
elaborately as for some brilliant social function. This first day— 
which is not that of the actual opening, but the day before—is called 
the vernissage, and corresponds to the Varnishing Day of the Royal 
Academy. The crowd at a vernissage is so dense that it is hardly 
possible to circulate. Of the pictures and other works of art one sees 
nothing at all—only pretty women and their toilettes. The art of 
dressing quite eclipses that of painting, and conversation turns 
exclusively upon frocks and bonnets. ‘ Have you seen Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s green train?’ ‘What do you think of Yvette Guilbert’s 
spangled bodice ?’ and so forth, while marked notice is taken of the 
floral edifice crowning the head of Mademoiselle X., and of the 
impertinent manners of Mademoiselle Z. They are all demoiselles, 
these ladies who come to the vernissage to inaugurate the spring 
fashions, and they are followed, welcomed, and applauded just in the 
same way as at the theatre. 

One vernissage not being considered enough, a second has been 
instituted. The two take place a few days apart, one at the Champ 
de Mars, and the other in the Champs-Elysées. There are also some 
minor vernissages, of a more private character, under the auspices 
of the Pastellistes, the Aquarellistes, the Internationalistes, and 
particularly the Jndépendants. At the last-named show French 
gaiety finds abundant scope for exercise. 

There was formerly but one Salon, and it was under the control 
of the State. French people usually submit docilely enough to State 
control, but as the State did not in this case open the doors suffi- 
ciently wide to satisfy artists, the latter met together one day with the 
object of getting them opened wider. After a while, the entrance 
was again found to be too limited, and the result was a split between 
those who wished to get in and those who were unwilling to turn out. 
In this way arose the second Salon, which was established at the 
Champ de Mars. 
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It was thought at the outset that the two Salons would form two 
distinct schools, but this expectation has not been realised, and it is 
now clearly demonstrated that France has only one single school, 
having, it is true, infinite varieties of style and modes of execution, 
and possessed also by a strong inclination to abandon the pathway of 
art and to enter the great field of industry. The consequences have 
not been slow to manifest themselves; art as a pursuit has many 
more followers, while the level has fallen to a painful extent. At 
the Champ de Mars exhibition now open, there are not fewer than 
1,284 paintings and 471 sketches, while at the Salon in the Champs- 
Elysées 1,962 pictures and 851 sketches, crayons, and watercolours 
are hung. These make a formidable total of 4,500 paintings and 
drawings displayed every year to the gaze of the Paris public. We 
must add thereto about a thousand productions which are on view in 
the numerous private exhibitions, as well as four times that number 
which never come out of the studios; for, although the Champ de 
Mars Society allows exhibitors to present as many as ten pictures in 
each class, the Champs-Elysées authorities are more jealous of the 
vast galleries at their disposal, and will only permit two to be sent in. 
The Champs-Elysées exhibition is organised by the ‘Société des 
Artistes francais,’ and the other one by the ‘Société nationale des 
Beaux-Arts.’ Both are open to foreign artists, with this difference, 
which is almost the only one between the two societies, that the 
Champ de Mars society is mainly composed of foreign painters, 
Americans for the most part, so that the more national of the two is 
not the one describing itself as such. 

If the four or five thousand pictures and drawings which it has 
been our duty to contemplate since the end of last month were 
all masterpieces, we should be obliged to confess that neither antiquity 
nor the Renaissance had witnessed anything of the like. Unfortu- 
nately, those that rise above honest mediocrity are few, and a judg- 
ment of any value can only be based on a small minority of the 
works exhibited. 

At the Champ de Mars we do not find anything this season from 
the brush of M. Carolus Duran, whose portraits invariably denote free, 
brilliant execution, or from that of M. Jean Béraud, who manages to 
excite our curiosity by transporting scenes of Holy Writ to our own 
time. On the other hand, among the painters of large pictures 
M. Puvis de Chavannes has remained faithful, and three new com- 
batants have entered the lists. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes’ big canvas is a long frieze broken in the 
middle by a door. It is intended for the adornment of the staircase 
of the library at Boston, Massachusetts, and represents, on a severely 
simple background, ‘Les Neuf Muses inspiratrices acclamant le 
Génie, messager de la Lumiére.’ In reality it is the same old fable 
of Apollo on Parnassus ; but here it is the Muses who inspire, while 
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Genius illumines, not through the mind, but with torches uplifted 
in either hand. It will be seen that the ancient fable receives quite 
a material rendering. Happily, the white-robed Muses floating in 
the air lend a little of the ideal to the composition. The painting 
is done in that grey tone so characteristic of the artist, and so well 
suited for the decoration of public buildings. 

Of quite another character, and in a totally different spirit, is a 
second large canvas, representing the Central Markets of Paris, and 
destined to be hung in the Hotel de Ville. One is struck by the 
natural appearance of the figures, which the painter, M. Lhermitte, 
a talented artist of the new generation, has evidently taken from life. 
His scheme of colour is warm and harmonious, his types carefully 
observed, but the work is lacking in unity. It was perhaps impos- 
sible to impart any to a subject of this description. 

M. Weerts, one of the most popular portrait painters of the day, 
has been more fortunate, or more skilful, and has attracted much 
attention by a large picture, which depicts in a sober style, and with 
a fidelity thoroughly French, one of those allegorical subjects which 
thrill the national fibre. It is a picture of Christ on the Cross—a 
Calvary. The sky issombre, but a luminous ray pierces the clouds, 
and almost gives life to the Saviour’s body. At the foot of the Cross 
lies a soldier of our last war, who has come to throw himself down 
with his horse at this spot. Christ died for humanity; the soldier 
dies for his country. This is the connecting idea. The execution of 
the work is altogether that of a disciple of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
who has retained something of the Flemish spirit instilled by his 
early studies. 

Diverse opinions exist with regard to two other large canvases, 
namely, ‘ Ia Fuite de Charles-le-Téméraire aprés la Bataille de Morat,’ 
by M. Burnand, and ‘ Les Joies de la Vie,’ by M. Roll. This represen- 
tation of the ‘ joys of life’ is very singular. Some nude women are in 
a meadow with three musicians wearing evening coats and playing trios 
on stringed instruments ; in the background are some trees, on which 
light is thrown in various manners. It would seem as if the elements 
of the work had been thrown together at haphazard, and the execution 
done at a gallop. M. Roll’s talent is much vaunted. We admit 
that when he confines himself to simple rural scenes he produces 
fair work. A few years ago he painted a farmer's wife returning 
from milking, which showed that the young artist had studied 
diligently ; but somebody told him he had genius, and he believed 
it. Thus are reputations formed in certain art circles, where glory is 
distributed without measure. The ‘ Charles-le-Téméraire’ is of quite 
another stamp. It is traced with a hand fine and firm. A number 
of horsemen, in a compact group, are fleeing at full speed through a 
forest: of fir trees ; their brows are careworn and their hands nervously 
grasp their bridles. Charles has the hard, fierce features attributed 
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to him in history. If M. Burnand’s work had more precision and 
harmony of colour, this painting would be one of the best of the 


year. 
Of the other decorative pieces, M. Friant’s ‘ Les Jours heureux’” 


is almost the only one deserving mention, This young artist has 
become known during the past four years by his pictures of domestic 
life, into which he puts a certain touching grace, and a tone of soft 
melancholy, which go tothe heart. In the effort to produce a work 
of larger dimensions he has, however, lost part of his former qualities 
without acquiring those that ought to pervade large compositions. 

Some time ago the good people of Nancy resolved to decorate 
the grand hall of their Hétel de Ville, and some hundreds of towns 
followed suit. This aroused great interest among painters, and 
gave them a taste for big pictures. Most of them tried to imitate 
the effaced harmonies of M. Puvis de Chavannes, whose fame was 
then just dawning; but they could not borrow either his style or 
the grandeur of his conceptions, while their subjects, both those of 
their own choosing and those thrust upon them, gave little scope for 
originality or for great accuracy of treatment. To depict a stone- 
cutter’s yard, or the simple sports indulged in at a village festival, a 
moderate degree of talent was sufficient. Some, half ashamed of 
these sterile subjects, hid them under an impenetrable mist. In 
this way decorative painting lost all accent. To-day, however, this 
method is no longer followed; painters have abandoned their fictitious 
fogs, and returned to a clearer mode of execution. Only a few 
obstinate ones make it a point of honour to persist in their obscure 
ways. 

We have in France a painter whose praises are loudly sung by 
the blind portion of the critics. These praises have, perhaps, crossed 
the Channel. It ‘is asserted that M. Carriére is a man of talent. 
We know not, never having been able to see through the clouds of 
vapour that enshroud his pictures. Behind these clouds are con- 
cealed, this year, some vague, mysterious figures ; what they are is a 
question each person must answer for himself according to the 
wealth of his imagination. For our part, we can merely discover in 
this picture a pretentious effort to induce us to take the dream for 
the reality. 

The pictures contributed by Mr. Burne-Jones excite great interest. 
It is an indication of a return to favour of thoughtful, deeply studied 
works. Already in 1893 this eminent artist had introduced himself 
to Parisians by his ‘Persée,’ his ‘Profondeurs de la Mer,’ and 
his ‘ Portrait d’Enfant.’ French eyes, which had become accustomed 
to the sweeping strokes and superficial style of work then in vogue 
with the younger generation, were somewhat taken aback by these 
elaborate studies in which nothing was neglected, as much care being 
bestowed on a pebble as on a leading figure. People admired, but 
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were disconcerted. The question was asked whether it was really 
worth while to put on so much finish and thus lose the benefit of 
the contrasts that spring naturally and without effort from a perfected 
principal subject’ surrounded by subsidiary parts designedly slurred, 
Celebrated precedents were cited to prove that Mr. Burne-Jones’ 
perfection of detail had no firmly established sxsthetic value; but 
there is reason to believe that if certain painters of the first rank 
have left works unfinished, it was not with the idea that it would 
add to their merit. If Leonardo da Vinci omitted to put the final 
touches to his ‘ Joconde,’ of which so many replicas exist, we can 
guess his motive, which was in no sense xsthetic. The first impres- 
sion past, it was recognised that a work entirely finished in all its 
details could lose nothing thereby, provided it were dominated by a 
fruitful idea amply and strongly expressed. The two pictures by 
Mr. Burne-Jones now on view at the Champ de Mars realise this 
perfection in a high degree. His ‘ L’Amour dans les Ruines,’ and 
his ‘ Portrait de jeune Fille,’ which have captivated attention and 
caused opinion to veer round, are undoubtedly known in England, 
and many persons will be interested to hear to what an extent these 
examples of English art have taken hold of thoughtful critics. They 
at once detected the work of a poet, and we think they were right. 
It is difficult not to feel moved before these two figures, united in 
heart and in hand amidst these ruins, symbols of human decay. The 
calm, pensive eye of the young man, and the fixed, fearsome gaze of 
the girl, are very touching. The profile in the ‘ Portrait’ wears a 
look of deep, mysterious thought, the meaning of which is divined 
rather than read. Into this single head the artist has put an entire 
poem. As to the material execution, it is delicately fine, in utter 
opposition to the latest practices of French painters, who proceed by 
superposed tones, getting decorative effects which permit of rapid 
work but which sometimes lead to failure. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s example will not be lost upon French art. Painters 
of large decorative pieces have nothing to learn -from him, but the 
painter of familiar subjects and the portrait painter can find in his 
works a profound knowledge of the human soul and a determination to 
give it the most beautiful expression. The French painter who 
seems to us to approach nearest to the English school is M. Blanche. 
He cannot render that far-reaching look of a superior spirit, as does 
Mr. Burne-Jones, but his portraits have an attitude, a bearing, and a 
carriage of the head which seem of English origin. The Champ de 
Mars exhibition has a large portrait of a lady by him, and also the 
portrait of a young girl huddled in a garden chair. These are 
suggestive of Mr. Herkomer, although the scheme of colour is more 
vivid than is usually that of the Anglo-German artist. Alongside, we 
have the flowing skirts which Mr. Alexander, an American, delights 
to inflate like balloons. He supplies just now the place of Mr. 
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Whistler, with his grey and violet symphonies. Mr. Whistler has 
sent us nothing this year—not, we are sure, because he felt doubtful 
of success. 

I do not know whether the name of M. Besnard is familiar to 
Englishmen. It deserves to be, for there is not a more audacious 
painter in France than M. Besnard. This gentleman studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and in 1874 gained the Grand Prix de Rome ; 
but he has completely abandoned the classic genre since his return 
from the Holy City, and has started in search of a new form of art, 
which he has not yet found, although he has striven zealously to reach 
that goal. He has recently returned from Spain and Africa, bringing 
back with him a couple of views of the port of Algiers that are incom- 
parable in their colouring, a mixture of red, green, and blue; a view 
of an Arab horse market, the animals receiving from his brush all the 
colours of the rainbow, and some Moorish heads which only faintly 
resemble the human species. M. Besnard has warm admirers who 
support him energetically in his efforts to avoid the commonplace, 
which efforts, however, are not always successful. 

It is at the Champs-Elysées Salon that portraiture triumphs. We 
find it there in every form and of every quality. The most noticed 
specimen is a portrait of M. Félix Faure, President of the Republic, 
by M. Bonnat. It occupies a place of honour, and the Chief of the 
State does not cut a worse figure than did M. Carnot a short time ago. 
He is as stiff as could be desired, is adorned with a white waistcoat, 
and wears the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour, which serves 
to give him an official air. According to M. Bonnat’s usual method, 
the brow is lighted from above, while the background is formed of a 
large reddish patch. This patch we see again in another portrait, 
that of a lady clothed in a canary-yellow frock. This portrait is a 
better one than that of the President, and bears witness to a delicacy 
of tone and touch not often found in M. Bonnat’s work. Among the 
finer portraits must be mentioned those by MM. Wenker, Léon 
Comerre, Marcel Boschet, a former winner of the Grand Prix de Rome, 
two excellent men’s portraits by M. Aimé Morot, and two portraits by 
M. Benjamin Constant. The first of M. Constant’s figures is a 
portrait of Madame A. Oppermann, the other of Mdlle. M.S. Both 
are very fine. The first portrait presents this peculiarity, that the 
brow is covered by a transparent shadow which reminds one of M. E. 
Hébert’s method. The other is in profile, the whole face being 
enveloped in the light and shade of the Venetian school. This 
charming head hasa history. It replaces a portrait which would have 
caused a sensation had it been exhibited—that of M. Oppert (de 
Blowitz), Paris correspondent of the Times. Just when the artist 
was about to send this portrait to the Salon, we had that dispute 
which resulted in M. Constant’s model having to mount the stool of 
repentance, The painter hastened to withdraw his canvas, preferring 
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this course to the alternative of engaging a couple of policemen to 
protect it from insult. 

But we must not linger further before the portraits, not even the 
one of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, by M. Detaille, which is really a 
page of history. 

The Champs-Elysées exhibition contains some thirty large decora- 
tive works, one or two of which might be measured by the acre. The 
biggest—and that which has attracted most attention, on account of 
the painter M. Jean Paul Laurens, rather than by its somewhat in- 
significant subject—bears a title little calculated to reveal its beauties, 
It is called ‘ La Muraille.’ The people of Toulouse are occupied in 
constructing a wall between the castle, filled with the troops of Simon 
de Montfort, and the town which the Toulousians, faithful to their 
lord, Raymond the Seventh, defended so energetically and success- 
fully against the chief of the Albigeois in the year 1218. One can 
imagine how ungrateful the subject must have been, presenting 
nothing but masonry and scaffolding. The artist has only succeeded 
in introducing one or two episodical figures of a commonplace type. 
To relieve the work he has put, in the sky, two symbolical figures, an 
angel and a saint, patrons of the city. The subject is unworthy of 
the painter, and its sole interesting feature is the process employed, 
which is distemper, after the manner of scenic artists, but more 
substantial. 

Although notice will be taken of the ‘ Maria Padilla’ of M. Paul 
Gervais, it will not be on account of its surpassing merit. The 
artist has chosen for his subject the narrative of a chronicler: ‘ When 
the beautiful favourite took her bath it was the custom for the king 
(Peter the Cruel) and his courtiers to go and keep her company.’ 
M. Gervais has elaborated this text according to his fancy, and in 
such a manner as to render it difficult to exhibit his picture in 
public. One marvels what historical passage authorises such a grave 
impropriety and so improbable an interpretation of the theme. The 
figure of Maria Padilla is erect in the midst of the court, while the 
king, who is buried in the depths of an armchair, scans her from 
head to foot, the courtiers grouped behind and the maids of honour 
in front! It is astonishing that a scene in such bad taste should 
have tempted so talented a man as M. Gervais. 

M. Csok, a young Hungarian who will make a name for himself, 
has also selected a subject which some may consider indecent: 
Elizabeth Bathori ordering a number of women to be stripped of 
their garments so that they shall die from the cold. Perhaps the 
powerful portrayal of anguish saves the work from vulgarity. The 
bearing and expression of Elizabeth Bathori denote that the artist 
already possesses unusual knowledge and maturity of thought. 

We may also cite, among the large compositions, a canvas by 
M. Ehrmann, which is to be executed in tapestry at the Gobelins 
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manufactory, ‘ Letters, Science, and Art in the Middle Ages.’ The 
work is so planned and combined as to throw no insuperable difficulties 
in the way of our tapestry makers. 

Many pictures, belonging to the category called machines, offer 
a target for our shafts were we inclined to launch any. We think 
the reader will be satisfied if we confine ourselves to saying that it is 
a pity they ever saw the light. 

We feel more at home in front of the small pictures, or those of 
medium size. A number are excellent, and one or two are really 
works that will live. Much attention is bestowed on the equestrian 
portraits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Connaught, by M. Detaille. This work is not mere portraiture, 
but high class painting fit to take rank in a great collection. The 
two princes, on horseback, are reviewing some Highland regiments. 
The attitude of the Heir Apparent is most dignified and perfectly 
natural withal ; with outstretched arm he is showing his brother some- 
thing on the horizon. One is struck by the Prince’s lofty mien, as 
well as by the thoroughly English character imparted to his face. 
The Duke of Connaught is represented in profile, inclining towards 
his royal brother with a movement full of ease. Behind them follow 
the aides-de-camp, while the serried ranks of red-coated infantry 
extend over the plain on the right. It would be difficult to imagine 
a composition more simple and yet so imposing at the same time. 
The horses are absolutely perfect : one almost moves instinctively 
aside to let them pass, so naturally do they appear to advance straight 
upon the beholder. We believe that this historical work will take 
a high place in contemporary art. It has not that deep and intimate 
expression characteristic of English art, but is in a manner en 
dehors ; nevertheless, it is a sound and substantial example of the 
French school. 

We always meet with this intimate expression in M. E. Hébert’s 
productions. It is quite in his line to be its interpreter. His 
‘Sommeil de l’Enfant Jésus’ is a panel picture in which the three 
figures—the mother, the Child, and the angel, who is kissing the 
infant’s feet—are of almost natural size. They appear in a penumbra 
softly tinted in the dissolved colours seen in the Madonnas of Jean 
Bellin. This transparent shadow which enshrouds the whole picture 
is darkened to the utmost limit; it is warm as a summer mist, 
having none of that icy chill which many French painters of the 
present day delight to spread over their pictures—for the purpose, 
perhaps, of hiding their negligent touches. It is curious to contrast 
with this picture the one by M. J. J. Henner, which hangs beside 
it. They belong to one and the same school, yet what a difference 
between the two! M. Henner’s first exhibit is a lady’s portrait : 
white on a black background. Nothing could be simpler. The 
lines blend, the head sinks into the black. The process suits the 
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painter: why ask more of him? His other canvas shows us a corpse 
lying upon its back. The artist affirms that it was the wife of 
Ephraim the Levite he wished to depict. The figure would pass 
just as well for any other woman, or even fora boy. It is merely a 
white body upon a black ground, which is somewhat inadequate. 
The fine moulding of the limbs, the delicate mellowness of the 
flesh, do not suffice to convey an idea of art. M. Henner’s art is 
devoid of thought ; it reveals itself only by an originality of execu- 
tion which he would be unwise to abandon, as he has nothing 
to put in its place. The imprudent persons who go to him for their 
portrait know this to their cost. He has his type, and imprints it on 
all his figures. ‘But this portrait does not resemble me,’ a client 
said to him one day. ‘ Ah, you want a likeness,’ replied he, ‘then go 
to a photographer. I only produce Henner.’ The curious part of it 
is that the great artist was right ; instead of being a servile copyist 
of nature he is a painter, and he does not care to be anything else. 
If he sought to impart a resemblance, and especially a reflection of 
the human soul, he would no longer be Henner, nor would he become 
a Titian. 

Among secondary works we may mention a picture by M. Brouillet, 

which ought to be attractive to mothers of families. It is entitled 

Le Vaccin du Croup,’ and represents a hospital ward where the 
operation is being performed on a little girl by the Head Surgeon, 
surrounded by the students. The colour is a dull white, but the 
composition is ably worked out. Copies of this picture will no doubt 
be seen in all the illustrated journals and print shops, the subject 
being a popular one. There are quite a number of such themes; they 
attract the crowd, and cause connaisseurs to flee. But there are also 
some which, in addition to the interest of their subject, testify to great 
ability of execution. Among these are ‘ Les derniéres Glanes,’ by M. 
Jules Breton ; ‘Les Pécheurs de Merlans,’ by M. Tattegrain ; ‘ Les 
Femmes des Pécheurs,’ with their pretty heads, by M. T. Robert 
Fleury ; ‘ Le Pélerinage,’ from the brush of M. Emile Adan, and, in 
particular, ‘ Les Bibliophiles,’ by M. Lessi, an Italian. The last named 
is a really fine picture, cunningly executed. 

The celebrated Hungarian painter, M. de Munkacsy—who has made 
France his adopted country, and whose ‘Christ au Prétoire’ was so 
much admired a few years ago—has now contributed ‘ Les saintes 
Femmes au Pied de la Croix.’ This is a strong, rugged work, in which 
it would be useless to look for refined, conventional attitudes, but 
which bears the seal of originality. On another canvas, of medium 
dimensions, he has composed a scene entitled ‘Avant la Gréve,’ in 
which, in the smoke-laden atmosphere of a wineshop, a seething crowd 
of workpeople are listening intently to the wild oratory of one of their 
leaders. M. de Munkacsy has created this scene out of his own 
imagination. We have ourselves witnessed the preparations for a 
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strike in a coal district. They are conducted in a more orderly 
manner than is here depicted. It is only later, when spirits have 
become exasperated, that matters assume this hideous and threaten- 
ing form. 

Much praise was bestowed last year upon the ‘ Cigareros’ of Mr. 
Walter Gay, a pupil of the French school, but a native of Boston. 
The painting was weak, but the scene was well arranged, with all the 
figures varied and instinct with life. This season it is the ‘ Cigareras,’ 
the scene being laid at Seville. The same good qualities and the 
same defects are repeated, while the colouring is still weaker. 

Mr. W. Zuiller Orchardson has sent the ‘Salon de Madame 
Récamier’ and a portrait of Sir James Thornton. The portrait 
follows closely the style of Reynolds, with the addition of a little 
new colouring. As for the ‘Salon de Madame Récamier,’ it gives 
one the impression of a theatrical scene, or even of a Hindoo temple. 
The idol is on her sofa—we mean her altar—and her worshippers are 
sitting or standing before her in an attitude of adoration rather than 
one of conversation. There are two distinct pictures, or at all events 
two groups, having apparently no connection except that of contem- 
plative silence. This fine and scrupulously exact painting does not 
strike one as being something new, and it only attracts the attention 
of cultivated people. The subject is out of date, and the present 
generation does not understand it. It is true that they understand 
just as little the profound thoughts embodied in the symbolical paint- 
ings of Mr. Burne-Jones. These are sealed books to the Parisian 
snob, as also are the laborious investigations of those French painters 
who venture into the domain of symbolism. 

If you are told that the latest pictures of M. Rochegrosse and M. 
Henri Martin are greatly admired, it is a deception. Attention is 
paid to them because people like to profess to be able to read their 
inner meaning. In reality, M. Rochegrosse’s peonies and poppies 
defy intellectual interpretation, and M. Henri Martin’s method of 
painting is too much like marquetry to pass muster at the hands of 
<ritics who know their business. 

It is doubtful whether the frieze exhibited this year and intended 
for the Hotel de Ville will be placed there without serious opposition. 
it has men in black coats who are intermingled with nude women, 
an artificial combination repugnant both to good taste and to good 
sense. I refer to the matter because it is one that is certain to give 
rise to discussion. 

Another picture which will be talked about is M. Roybet’s 
‘Sarabande,’ representing a gentleman and a lady teaching some 
children to dance to the sound of a stringed instrument copied from 
the museum of the Conservatoire de Musique. The clothes are rich, 
and date from the early part of the seventeenth century: the children 


are dressed like Velasquez’ Infantas. What can this mean? What 
Vor. XXXVII—No. 220 3 Y 
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can have been the idea in the painter’s mind? Surely none at all, 
He has simply aimed at producing colour. In that he has succeeded, 
but apart from that, the work contains nothing whatever. When a 
painter has nothing but colour to put into a picture he would do well 
to confine himself to landscapes. 

French artists hold landscape painting in high esteem. They 
generally put in too much mist and too much blue ; their foregrounds 
are undefined, their tones crude, and their verdures heavy. They 
commence well, but finish badly or do not finish at all. It is curious 
to observe how negligent they are. Two, however, are free from this 
reproach—MM. Frangais and Harpignies, who belong to two different 
schools, but who both possess talent of the first order. There are 
hours of the day when we prefer the one, and times of the year when 
we incline to the other; the wisest course is to admire both of them 
all the year round. M. Frangais shows this year at the Champs 
Elysées a view of the ‘Bords de l’Indre’ which is perfectly fresh, 
notwithstanding that it dates from the year 1855, and a ‘Vue 
d’Antibes ’ which has warmth, although it was painted during a very 
cold winter. These pictures are destined for collections. M. Har- 
pignies also shows two views, one in the Vendée, and the other of an 
old oak tree. But what a tree! It covers a good acre of forest, and 
must have thrown its grateful shade during four or five centuries. 
The view of ‘ La Sévre Nantaise’ is extremely original. In the fore- 
ground, some trees, their branches spreading like a transparent fan ; 
in the middle distance the river, and in the background verdant 
slopes, on the summit of which are seen the ruins of the Chateau de 
Clisson, yellow with age and the sun’s rays. Overhead a clear moist 
sky, recalling Corot’s skies. These two landscapes are of medium 
size, and will take a prominent place in the museum where they are 
intended to be hung. 

The preceding pages sufficiently demonstrate that the Salons of 
1895 are not inferior to former ones, and that French art has not 
deviated from its usual lines; well balanced themes, with a certain 
symmetry in the figures, little colouring, and great poverty of thought. 
Can it be that the fact of having a definite conception to work out 
causes the hand to falter? If the hand does not falter, it is certainly 
not in every case sufficiently educated. Hurry is also visible in 
nearly all the big pictures, while the portrait painters pay great 
attention to the head, but neglect everything else. 

Sculpture, which occupies an important place in French art, is 
largely represented at the Champs Elysées. Yet we cannot say that 
it is distinguished this season by any works of unquestionable merit. 
There are, as usual, a good many busts labelled Venus or Diana; a 
large array of nude figures described as Eves or Cleopatras, as well as 
a large number of military monuments, in bronze or in marble, and 
statues of peasants and women of the people for the ornamentation 
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of public gardens and cemeteries. There are also numerous figures 
of Joan of Arc, some of them equestrian, aud others representing her 
on foot. We have ourselves counted five, three of which have been 
executed to order. M. Paul Dubois, whose name and talent are well 
known in England, has been entrusted with the equestrian statue of 
Joan which is to be erected before the entrance of the Cathedral at 
Rheims. ‘The sculptor, in spite of his great ability, has not succeeded 
in his task. The work is studiously elaborated, and its details are 
finished to perfection, but the general aspect is, nevertheless, poor. 
With outstretched arm Joan is holding her sword. Her head, which 
is thrown back, is small and narrow; it is the head of a young girl, 
rather than that of a woman lusty as any soldier of the period. She 
is gazing upward, and wears a mystic look, not at all becoming a 
robust, practical woman such as Joan was, In front of the great 
cathedral this statue will cut a poor figure. 

M. Antonin Mercié, another celebrated sculptor, and, like M. 
Dubois, a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, has placed before 
the eyes of the public a plaster model of the principal group on the 
national monument at Domrémy. Joan is standing ; her left hand is 
placed on her heart, and her right arm holds aloft her sword. 

ehind towers a tall figure, which is supposed to represent France, 

but which in reality is merely a woman crowned with flewrs de lis 
and draped in a royal mantle. There is no inspiration, and no 
grandeur other than that of size. If the artist is wise he will begin 
his work entirely over again. 

Joan of Arc number three, which has been executed by M. Lanson 
for the small town of Jargeau, is simpler than the last mentioned. 
Here she is on foot, the standard in her right hand, while the left hand 
is raised to her head, from which her helmet has been torn in the 
shock of the battle. The heroine believes she is wounded, so that 
the gesture is a natural one. 

Finally, two monuments have been ordered for Switzerland. 
One, which M. Antonin Mercié has chiselled from a block of 
greyish marble, is a representation of William Tell, and is to be 
set up at Lausanne. The other, by M. Bartholdi, is in Carrara 
marble, and consists of a group of eight figures representing ‘La 
Suisse secourant l’Alsace’ and protecting her with her shield. A 
broad-winged angel supports her on the right, and on the left a 
mother is confiding her children to her care. This enormous 
monument, destined for the city of Berne, is more remarkable for its 
bulk than for its execution. It does not appeal to the soul of the 
spectator in the language in which it ought to speak. Indeed, were 
it not for the large ribbons on the head of the figure which 
personifies Alsace, it would be difficult to guess what this immense 
mass signifies, 


In spite of these criticisms—somewhat severe ones, perhaps—it 
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must be admitted that if there is a good school of sculpture in the 
world it is in France that it must be sought for. The German 
sculptor copies his model without always comprehending it; England 
has not yet evolved a style original to herself; Americans know how 
to design, but are still only serving their apprenticeship; while the 
Italian loses himself in details, and imagines that mere delicacy of 
hand is sufficient to make an artist. French sculptors alone know 
how to make a statue. The one hurriedly moulded by M. 
Falguiére to represent Henri de Larochejacquelin, although weak in 
one leg, already gives promise of being a truly great work. 


ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 





‘TRUE AND FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE ATONEMENT’ 


Mr. GLaDsTONE’s very interesting article under the above title in this 
Review for September last, did not meet my eyes till some months 
later, and even then I had not the means of answering it, having 
veither a copy of my biography nor of my early essay on the atone- 
ment within my reach. This must be my apology for my belated 
answer ; but the questions raised are so important, and the inner 
truth hidden under the ecclesiastical dogma of the atonement is of 
such perennial interest, that I take advantage of the unwritten law 
which gives to an assailed person the right of reply in the periodical 
that assailed him, less to defend myself than to submit to the 
thoughtful public a ‘conception of the atonement’ that may, to 
some, prove suggestive and helpful. 

I may dismiss in a few lines the personal badinage with which 
Mr. Gladstone fills his first pages. I do not care to retort in similar 
fashion, curiously easy as the task would be, did I wish to hurl 
tw quoques at the venerable statesman. It is enough to say that 
intellectual growth must imply intellectual change of view, and that 
the change will occur in the field in which the intellectual energy is 
exerted; thus we see Mr. Gladstone clinging in his age to the 
theology of his boyhood, but in the sphere of politics, where his 
intellect has spent its strength, how vast and numerous his changes. 
Changes are a sign of weakness only when a person sways backwards 
and forwards in opinion, without new evidence being available; to 
remain doggedly fixed in immature opinions against new and cogent 
evidence is rather a sign of intellectual obtuseness and obstinacy 
than of strength. 

I am a little puzzled with Mr. Gladstone’s statement that there is 
no evidence that the propositions he quotes were subjected to any 
serious examination, or any pains taken to verify them as found in the 
teachings of the Churches ; and with his phrase, ‘the ipsa diwit of 
Mrs. Besant.’ For it is equally difficult to believe that he made this 
grave accusation, lending to it the weight of his great name, without 
referring to any writing of mine on the atonement, or that, having so 
referred, he could have penned so misleading a statement. Leaving 
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this as unintelligible, I content myself with quoting two brief passages, 
from an essay in which the growth of the doctrine in the Church was 
traced from the patristic conception—in which the death of Christ 
was a sacrifice made to Satan, that no injustice might be done even 
to the devil, in wresting man from him—down to the crystallisation 
of the medizval conception in Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. I wrote: 


The seal was set on the ‘redemption scheme’ by Anselm in his great work, 
Cur Deus Homo, and the doctrine which had been slowly growing into the theology 
of Christendom was thenceforward stamped with the signet of the Church. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, at the time of the Reformation, alike believed in the 
vicarious and substitutionary character of the atonement wrought by Christ. 
There is no dispute between them on this point. I prefer to allow the Christian 
divines to speak for themselves as to the character of the atonement. No one can 
accuse me of exaggerating their views, if their views are given in their own words, 
Luther teaches that ‘Christ did truly and effectually feel for all mankind the 
wrath of God, malediction, and death.’ Flavel says that ‘to wrath, to the wrath 
of an infinite God without mixture, to the very torments of hell, was Christ deli- 
vered, and that by the hand of his own father.’ The Anglican homily preaches 
that ‘sin did pluck God out of heaven to make him feel the horrors and pains of 
death,’ and that man, being a firebrand of hell and a bondsman of the devil, ‘ was 
ransomed by the death of his only and well-beloved son’; the ‘ heat of his wrath,’ 
‘his burning wrath,’ could only be ‘ pacified’ by Jesus, ‘ so pleasant was the sacri- 
fice and oblation of his son’s death.’ Edwards, being logical, saw that there was a 
gross injustice in sin being twice punished, and in the pains of hell, the penalty of 
sin, being twice inflicted, first on Jesus, the substitute of mankind, and then on the 
lost, a portion of mankind; so he, in common with most Calvinists, finds himself 
compelled to restrict the atonement to the elect, and declared that Christ 
bore the sins, not of the world, but of the chosen out of the world; he suffers ‘ not 
for the world, but for them whom thou hast given me.’ But Edwards adheres 
firmly to the belief in substitution, and rejects the universal atonement for the 
very reason that ‘to believe Christ died for all is the surest way of proving that 
he died for none in the sense Christians have hitherto believed.’ He declares that 
‘ Christ suffered the wrath of God for men’s sins’; that ‘God imposed his wrath 
due unto, and Christ underwent the pains of hell for,’ sin. Owen regards Christ's 
sufferings as ‘a full valuable compensation to the justice of God for all the sins’ of 
the elect, and says that he underwent ‘that same punishment which .. . they 
themselves were bound to undergo.’ ! 


To show that these views were still authoritatively taught, I wrote 
further : 


Stroud makes Christ drink ‘the cup of the wrath of God.’ Jenkyn says ‘ He 
suffered as one disowned and reprobated and forsaken of God.’ Dwight considers 
that he endured God’s ‘hatred and contempt.’ Bishop Jeune tells us that ‘ after 
man had done his worst, worse remained for Christ to bear. He had fallen into 
his father’s hands.’ Archbishop Thomson preaches that ‘the clouds of God's 
wrath gathered thick over the whole human race: they discharged themselves on 
Jesus only.’ He ‘becomes a curse for us and a vessel of wrath.’ Liddon echoes 
the same sentiment : ‘ The apostles teach that mankind are slaves, and that Christ 
on the cross is paying their ransom. Christ crucified is voluntarily devoted and 
accursed ’; he even speaks of ‘ the precise amount of ignominy and pain needed for 
the redemption,’ and says that the ‘divine victim’ paid more than was absolutely 
necessary.” 


! Essay on the Atonement, published in 1874. 2 Ibid. 
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In face of this, in addition to the lists of books given as studied in 
the biography, Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ ipsa dixit of Mrs. Besant’ is—well, 
unintelligible. 

But to turn away from these trivialities to the main question. 
We may rejoice in the distinct repudiation by Mr. Gladstone of the 
idea of sin as a mere debt, which can be detached from the debtor 
and paid by somebody else, so that the debtor is clear; such a view, 
we are definitely told, puts moral laws in danger—my own old con- 
tention. Also ‘the undiscriminating grace of God which saves or con- 
signs to damnation according to mere choice or pleasure,’ is repudiated 
—again Mr. Gladstone and my old self are at one. Whether Mr. 
Gladstone does or does not slip into heresy need not concern us: we 
can note and be glad of his statements. Also he admits that man 
is not relieved from the consequences of his past sins, but only from 
their ‘ penal consequences,’ ¢.e. eternal damnation, and this is whole- 
some and true teaching, though it will bring Mr. Gladstone into 
conflict with vast numbers of worthy Christian people, who will find 
this enunciation of inevitable sequence, of consequences that cannot 
be evaded, the reverse of ‘comforting.’ Instead of analysing Mr. 
Gladstone’s twelve statements one by one, I prefer to put over against 
them a different ‘conception of the atonement,’ and leave the reader 
to judge whether of the twain appeals most to his intuition and his 
reason. 

Ineed not here argue the question of the Divine Existence, whence 
is our world; for Mr. Gladstone as Christian, and I as Theosophist, 
can agree that our world and our universe result from the Will and 
Thought of the Logos, who was and is ‘ God.’ 

Now, if we study this physical world, as being the most available 
material, we find that all life in it, all growth, all progress, alike for 
units and for aggregates, depend on continual sacrifice and the 
endurance of pain. Mineral is sacrificed to vegetable, vegetable to 
animal, both to man, men to men, and all the higher forms again 
break up, and reinforce again with their separated constituents the 
lowest kingdom. It is a continued sequence of sacrifices from the 
lowest to the highest, and the very mark of progress is that the 
sacrifice from being involuntary and imposed becomes voluntary and 
self-chosen, and those who are recognised as greatest by man’s 
intellect and loved most by man’s heart are the supreme sufferers, 
those heroic souls who wrought, endured, and died that the race 
might profit by their pain. If the world be the work of the Logos, 
and the law of the world’s progress in the whole and the parts is 
sacrifice, then the Law of Sacrifice must point to something in the 
very nature of the Logos ; it must have its root in the Divine Nature 
itself. A little further thought shows us that if there is to bea 
world, a universe at all, this can only be by the One Existence con- 
ditioning Itself and thus making manifestation possible, and that 
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the very Logos is the Self-limited God ; limited to become manifest, 
manifested to bring a universe into being; such self-limitation and, 
manifestation can only be a supreme act of sacrifice, and what wonder 
that on every hand the world should show its birth-mark, and that 
the Law of Sacrifice should be the law of being, the law of the derived 
lives, 

Further, as it is an act of sacrifice in order that individuals may 
come into existence to share the Divine bliss, it is very truly a 
vicarious act—an act done for the sake of others; hence the fact 
already noted, that progress is marked by sacrifice becoming voluntary 
and self-chosen, and we realise that humanity reaches its perfection 
in the man who gives himself for men, and by his own suffering pur- 
chases for the race some lofty good. 

Here, in the highest regions, is the inmost verity of vicarious 
sacrifice, and however it may be degraded and distorted, this inner 
spiritual truth makes it indestructible, eternal, and the fount whence 
flows the spiritual energy which, in manifold forms and ways, redeems 
the world from evil and draws it home to God. 

The working out of human evolution shows us another phase of 
the great truth, and its bearing on the individual soul. The world 
in which we are, the universe of which it is a part, is but one in the 
mighty chain of universes which runs backwards into the darkness of 
an infinite past, as it stretches forwards into the darkness of an infinite 
future. Each universe has for its harvest a multitude of perfected 
human souls, grown to the ‘ measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.’ Christs that are the outcome of the long training of many 
lives in which experience brought pain, and pain gave knowledge 
and endurance and sympathy, until on the anvil of life, in the fire of 
suffering, the metal had been wrought into perfection. These Christs 
of one universe are the father-souls of the next, who generate, within 
the physical and animal beings evolved by lower nature, the embry- 
onic human souls for whose evolution the universe itself exists. 
These souls they watch over and aid and guide, giving another 
example of the ever-recurring sacrifice in its loftier form, and as ever 
of self-sacrifice, sacrifice for others, vicarious sacrifice, 

The soul itself, in-its evolution, offers another instance of the 
same law. At first ignorant, it gathers a little experience in its life 
on earth, and then, passing through death, it spends a long period in 
assimilating and working into its own nature the experience 
gathered; with this enriched nature it reincarnates on earth, its 
faculties and its powers depending on the amount of experience it 
has assimilated, and so on, life after life. This persistent individual 
taking on body after body, life after life, is, in a very real sense, a 
Christ crucified in the body of this death, and between it and the yet 
active animal side of man there is constant conflict; its continuous. 
memory is the voice of conscience striving to rule the lower nature ;. 
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the reflection of its agony is the remorse that rends us when we have 
fallen ; its hope is the lofty ideal which in silent moments shines out 
before our eyes. This is the Christ that is being formed in every 
man, for the forming of which the Christ-souls travail. 

Remains the truth at first repellent, then austere but attractive, 
finally peace-giving and inspiring, that each step upward is only won 
by pain. By pain we learn when we have struck against a law, and 
the law which pierced us when we opposed it becomes our strength 
when we place ourselves in harmony with it. By pain we learn to 
distinguish between the eternal and the transitory, and so to strike 
our heart-roots only into that which endures. By pain we develop 
strength, as the athlete develops muscle by exercising it against 
opposing weights. By pain we learn sympathy, and gain power to 
help those who suffer. Thus only is the Christ-soul developed and at 
length perfected, and when this is once realised pain is no longer 
grievous nor an enemy, but a sternly gracious friend whose hands are 
full of gifts. Nor are these gifts for self, as separated, but for all. 
For men are one by their common origin and their common goal ; 
they are one body, and every gift won by the pain of each circulates 
through every vessel of the body, and every sacrifice of each adds to 
the general strength. We can neither live, nor die, nor enjoy, nor 
suffer, alone, for that which one feels all are affected by, and all gains. 
and losses enrich and impoverish the whole. 

If the vicarious atonement be made into a merely historical event, 
be regarded as unique, and be isolated from the general law of the 
world, its defenders are compelled to guard it by forensic weapons, 
and these wound the truth that is defended more than they drive 
back its assailants. Here, as elsewhere, ‘the letter killeth.’ But if 
the Law of Sacrifice be seen as the necessary condition of the mani- 
festing Logos ; if it be seen as the law of progress; if it be seen as 
that by which man ultimately becomes united to the Divine Nature ; 
then vicarious sacrifice becomes the foundation-stone of the world, 
and in all its forms it is recognised as essentially one and the same 
truth. We shall understand why it appears in great religions, and 
shall be able to separate the essential truth from the allegories that 
often garb it, and the ignorant distortions that conceal. All sacrifices 
made for love’s sake are seen as spiritually flowing from the supreme 
Act of Sacrifice, as minor manifestations of the Divine Life in man, 
as reflections of that cross which Plato—holding the ancient doctrine 
here set forth—spoke of as drawn by Deity on the universe. 

Besides, this conception of vicarious sacrifice—of atonement, if 
atonement means not a propitiatory offering, but a uniting of man 
with God—leaves no room for the undermining of moral laws in the 
minds of men: a danger from which the historical and forensic con- 
ception will never be free. That law is inviolable in all regions of 
consciousness, as inexorable in the mental and moral as in the 
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physical world ; that a wrong consciously done must result in injury 
to the moral nature; that an evil habit formed can only be slowly 
unwrought by painful effort; that the cruellest thing that could 
happen to us would be if disharmony with the Divine Nature, 
expressed in the laws of the spiritual, mental, and physical worlds, 
could bring aught but pain—all this needs constant enforcement if 
man is to grow upwards, to become the Christ in strength not in 
weakness, triumphant not crucified. 

Thus have I learned from the teachings of the Divine Wisdom, 
from the Theosophy which is the core of every spiritual religion. 


ANNIE BESANT. 





PROVINCIAL PATRIOTISM 


Tue commonplace in English politics upon which nearly everybody 
at present agrees is, that Home Rule is dead. You seldom hear it 
mentioned in political circles in any other connection. One party 
proclaims it aloud, the other sotto voce. So that here we have one 
more of those predictions that a thing is inevitable turning out 
false. It is, indeed, often a sign of the absence of good arguments 
for a cause when its promoters cry out that its victory is inevitable. 
We were told last year that the submerging of the temples of Phile 
was inevitable. We have been told all our lives, and no doubt our 
children will also be told, that the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland is inevitable. But the list of such things is interminable. 
Yet, as it is a fact that some predictions of the inevitable do turn out 
true, so, when we assert that a political movement is dead, we may be 
wrong. It may be resuscitated through some strange combination of 
interests, even through the mental aberration of some great political 
genius ; and even without such a resurrection, a movement politically 
dead may still be influencing politics, or, if not, social and economic 
questions. A poison caught by infection or administered by a mur- 
derer may, indeed, be thrown off by the physical vigour of the victim. 
But though the latter escapes death, it may be many a long 
day before the baneful effects are eradicated from his system. The 
ruffian who administered the dose may escape hanging, and yet he 
may be guilty of ruining his victim’s life. It is, indeed, hardly to be 
expected in politics that we should escape once for all from the 
consequences of a great crime and a great blunder ; and so, I think, 
as regards the spirit of Home Rule, ‘ though the tyrant is dead, the 
tyranny still lives.’ We are now suffering, and shall long suffer, 
throughout the British Empire from the consequences of that deplor- 
able agitation. 

The illustrations which I shall now offer in support of this state- 
ment will be mainly Irish, because of my intimate knowledge of 
that country. But they will not be exclusively so, and will even be 
wide enough to show that the mischief is spreading over the whole 
Empire, and that the damage is imperial, not local. Most of these 
instances, however, though widely separated in locality, and various 
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in form, are so intimately connected with the idea of patriotism that 
a few general considerations on that virtue will give us a good clue 
to follow the details. 

It is not an easy virtue to analyse or to defend upon high 
moral grounds. For it means, I suppose, such love of the country 
and people to which we belong by birth and heredity that we are 
ready to sacrifice our personal fortunes, or even our lives, in their 
defence. That was certainly the old notion of mori pro patria, 
which was utilised by ambitious men, conquerors or politicians, to 
cloak their own aggrandisement. It was of little consequence what 
the quarrel was, or what the motive of the quarrel. Once at war, 
with the enemy in the field, every man ought to be a patriot, and 
sacrifice all to ensure his country’s victory. A thorough cosmopolitan, 
bound by no ties to any land, might laugh at this strong feeling. 
He might ask you whether your country was right or wrong at the 
outset of the quarrel. If right, then you should fight, not for your 
country, but for the right. If wrong, then to support your country 
against a righteous adversary is no virtue, but a vice. From the 
purely cosmopolitan point of view patriotism is, therefore, either 
unnecessary or mischievous. But we all know well that in human 
ethics the mere correctness of a principle is not sufficient to stir men 
to action. We require strong emotions to inflame our zeal, even in a 
righteous cause. And therefore patriotism, the love of our country 
as such, may be of great practical use in giving a nation strength to 
stand fast or to make a great effort in an arduous struggle. This 
benefit is, however, not obtained without many risks. For it may 
lead a nation into the habit of justifying to itself a policy of 
ambition and of aggrandisement, or of fighting out to extremities a 
contest in which the dictates of truth and of equity would have 
demanded a confession of wrong and a restitution to the adversary 
for the losses unjustly inflicted upon him. 

Such are the abuses of patriotism in international disputes or 
wars. What are the corresponding dangers in the usual relations of 
peace? Here again the patriot is supposed to promote the well-being 
of his country in every way. But in cases of competition, is he 
bound to obey only patriotic considerations? Is he bound to violate 
obligations of justice, or of benevolence towards strange nations for 
the sake of promoting hisown? Above all, is he bound, asa patriot, 
to promote the interests of individual countrymen which may 
or may not coincide with those of his country at large ? 

Such are the obvious difficulties in being a true patriot under any 
circumstances. But these difficulties are not yet exhausted. What 
is your country, and within what limits is your patriotism to be con- 
fined? We are all agreed that the absolute cosmopolitan cannot 
maintain this virtue with any intensity. His view is too wide. We 
ought also to agree that the mere parochial creature, whose prospect 
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is bounded by the limits of a few miles, and a petty society beyond 
which he never travels in spirit or in fact, who has no interests 
beyond those of his farm or his trade, cannot attain to it. His view is 
too narrow. Here, then, as in so many human virtues, we must 
determine the mean. And as Aristotle observed that there were 
virtues in which the right mean was very near to one of the extremes, 
so in the case of patriotism, I think, there is very little danger of 
our finding too large an object for it, very great danger in the other 
direction. 

Since the formation of the great European kingdoms there can 
be no doubt that patriotism has greatly expanded, according as the 
country which each patriot loved grew to be a very large unit. But 
we cannot say that the virtue was impaired, or that the world suffered 
by its misdirection. After Henry the Fourth had made a united 
France, Victor Emmanuel a united Italy, Bismarck a united 
Germany, there must have been many disturbances of this feeling. 
Men that had regarded their province as their patria may have found 
it difficult to accommodate themselves to the new facts. Yet what 
patriotism was more genuine and splendid than that of the French, 
both aristocrats and republicans, for all France, or that of our soldiers 
and sailors for the enlarged British Empire? Nor is there reason 
to think that patriotism, in the best sense, will decay in Germany 
and Italy under their newer conditions, but rather that it will grow 
and flourish. There is no nation more obtrusively patriotic than the 
American, yet no one there finds any difficulty in embracing that 
immense territory in his idea of a native country, and loving it 
enthusiastically as such. 

It is very remarkable that in the British Empire of to-day this 
very difficulty is not only a real, but an increasing one. Patriotism 
for the Empire is waning very fast, and is still to be found only in 
that limited class that read history, and know the splendid record of 
the last two centuries. But in each section of that Empire it is 
being replaced by a local patriotism, not, perhaps, less strong than the 
old feeling, though of a very different character. The leading form 
is now, Australia for the Australian, Canada for the Canadian, Ireland 
for the Irishman, and so forth; till we come to closer quarters, and 
find that each province in each of these sections is developing its own 
patriotism, not only positive, but exclusive. For if both Canada and 
Australia still express themselves with courtesy, and even with affection, 
towards the Empire, the conduct of each province to its neighbour is 
anything but patriotic, and degenerates frequently into the action of 
a jealous rival, which seeks to overreach and damage a troublesome 
competitor, 

It would require too long a discussion to enter into all the causes 
of this degradation of patriotism. One, I am convinced, is the con- 
cession of local self-government to those who will not recognise its 
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proper limits. This concession is generally regarded as the outcome 
or effect of a cry for independence. In most cases, so far as I can 
judge, local self-government has rather been the cause, and local or 
separatist patriotism the effect. If you keep encouraging people to 
debate and determine their own petty affairs, and give this power to 
the masses, who do not look beyond their parish and their county, 
it is perfectly certain that narrow local interests will be so magnified 
by discussion as to fill the place of all larger and loftier politics. But 
I will not here insist further upon this debatable assertion, for a 
cause more proximate and undisputed is the artificial cry for Home 
Rule, which originated in Ireland. This was created not only bya 
large concession of local self-government, afterwards retracted, but 
by the admission with excessive representation into the Imperial 
Parliament ofa sentimental people burning with some real and many 
imaginary wrongs. 

And it may, I think, be admitted, that though the practical con- 
cession of Home Rule to this and other very intimate portions of the 
Empire was encompassed with insuperable difficulties, the sentimental 
claim has not been denied. All over the world I have found a great 
consensus of Americans, French, Germans, Hungarians, Italians, in 
every society, declaring the vague and idle proposition that every 
nation has a right to manage its own affairs. Not one in a thousand of 
the people whom I have heard say this has any definite idea of what 
he means by the word nation, and it is easy in most cases to show such 
people that the greatness of their respective empires depends upon 
the flat denial of the proposition, in the vulgar or shibboleth sense. 

For thoughtless though general admission does not prove that any 
statement is true, or even reasonable. There was a similar consensus 
of opinion about false and mischievous propositions uttered by Rous- 
seau and his school in the last century. But whether true or false, the 
present admission has had very serious effects upon Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales,Canada. Forifthe practical execution of the principle is denied, 
while its sentimental truth is admitted, the result is a certain false ten- 
derness for the complaining province, and a desire to make up by sugar- 
plums and toys for the moon which you are obliged to deny to the cry- 
ing child. And inthe recipient of these doles is generated no feeling 
of gratitude, but one of grasping for more, of demanding material 
benefits in lieu of political rights, of asserting provincial claims as 
paramount, and imperial claims as of no importance. 

The outcome of this feeling, expressed in the phrase Ireland for 
the Irish, Wales for the Welsh, &c., is the demand for Protection in 
its most odious form. We know very well that if Ireland were granted 
Home Rule, the very first efforts of its Parliament would be to 
protect every Irish industry from all competition, English or 
foreign. Public opinion would insist upon it. In Canada, for 
example, it already appears in the protection of professions, The 
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qualified medical man of one province is excluded from practising in 
the next. So is the most eminent physician who emigrates from 
England, till he spends time and money on obtaining an inferior local 
qualification. None of our self-governing colonies admits the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, In Ireland, the general public and the Press go 
so far as to demand free trade for Irishmen in England and her colonies, 
but refuse all reciprocity. It is almost incredible, but, like many other 
incredible things, it is strictly true in Ireland. You will have the most 
respectable Irish paper full of correspondence, endorsed by a leading 
article, clamouring against the appointment of an Englishman or 
Scotchman toa post in Ireland, and the next week you will have them 
denouncing with indignation some English board who will not admit 
an Irish candidate to a competition ! 

There was a time when all important places in the provinces or 
dependencies of England were filled up in London, and either 
Englishmen or men of influence in England were sent out to fill 
them. Thus, bishops and chancellors were sent to Ireland, and the 
ablest natives had small chance of preferment. Now the case is 
completely altered. The sentimental side of Home Rule dominates 
even the central authority, and instead of passing over competent 
natives, the Government or the local authorities now appoint incom- 
petent natives rather than face the odium of disregarding the so- 
called claims of distinct nationalities within the British Empire, 
even within ‘Great Britain and Ireland.’ Let me quote some 
instances of the influence of this provincial patriotism. I have 
already spoken of the professional restrictions established by the 
provinces of Canada as regards medical men. Let us come nearer 
home, and consider the clerical profession in Wales. It is now 
adopted as a sort of principle that no man, however competent, shall 
obtain a bishopric there uniess he can preach in the Welsh language. 
The restriction is absurd and mischievous. A bishop is not meant 
to be a popular preacher, All his clergy, all the laymen of importance, 
transact business with him in English. Why, then, should the 
selection be restricted to those that are natives of Wales, except to 
gratify the cry of Wales for the Welsh? It may happen any day that 
no really competent man can be found with this qualification. In any 
case, there will often be far abler and better men with the proper 
qualifications passed over in favour of this sentimental condition. 

The Church of Ireland is in the same temper. Instead of being 
supplied with bishops—some bad, some very great—from England, we 
supply ourselves with respectable parish clergymen never heard of 
beyond their diocese. And presently, when chairs of theology come to 
be filled up in a Church where learning is at a large discount, third or 
fourth rate Irishmen will probably be selected in preference to the 
very best Englishmen because, to use the newspaper phrase, ‘ Irish- 
men have a right to all the appointments in Ireland.’ This accursed 
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provincial patriotism is likely to produce very grave results, for it 
thrusts itself into every department. A high official in the present 
frish Government told me, not long ago, that in all the offices where 
appointments are made by patronage the Government is now 
absolutely afraid to appoint an Englishman, however competent, 
against Irish candidates, however incompetent, on account of the 
howl of the patriots. For now patriotism is no longer a matter 
of sacrifice, but of emolument, and every Irish place-hunter uses it 
as part of his stock-in-trade. If other electing bodies, who do not yet 
study popularity (like the Irish Government), proceed to act upon 
the mere merits of the case, they are, in the first place, told in pompous 
testimonials that the local candidate has every qualification under 
the sun. Then, when facts make it plain that this is false, they are 
told that the local candidate is at least quite competent—good enough 
is the phrase, as if that were the question. When these arguments 
fail there is the howl] of patriotism behind them. When the present 
director of the Irish National Gallery was appointed the Irish papers 
were full of this sort of thing, though at that time an Irishman was 
adorning the corresponding (but far greater) post in London. 

When the present Professor of Music was appointed by the 
University of Dublin, though nobody for one moment questioned 
that he was the strongest candidate, the papers howled patriotism 
for a whole month. It seems less and less likely that the members 
of electing boards will face this storm of unpopularity, and so we 
shall have Ireland and Wales, and possibly Scotland, reduced to pro- 
vinces with their own patronage, their own standard of excellence, 
their own intellectual level, their own local prejudices. We shall 
then have decentralisation with a vengeance! 

The deplorable consequences of promoting the interests, not of 
Ireland, but of individual Irishmen, by this narrow and often dis- 
honest patriotism cannot be long delayed. Hitherto, upon the 
understanding that all things were open to all within the limits of 
the United Kingdom, the English people have not complained that a 
vast number of valuable appointments have fallen to able and com- 
petent Irishmen. But then, Ireland has not been closed to English- 
men. Presently the strong sense of fairplay will, however, wake up 
in England, and the want of all reciprocity on the part of Ireland 
cannot but be resented. Meanwhile the Irish standard of learning, 
competence, diligence, public honesty, will be degenerating because 
all competition from without is excluded. There will have been 
many judges, bishops, civil servants, heads of departments, appointed 
inferior to the imperial standard.* It will then be discovered—at any 
rate, it will be asserted—that Irish qualifications are not on a level 
with those recognised in England. Then, what was of old a sporadic 
insult , ‘ No Irish need apply,’ will be adopted as a principle of retalia- 
tion, and the isolated provincial will be cut off from the great harvest 
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of promotion which he reaped under the unity of the Empire. For 
every good Englishman now postponed to bad local candidates in 
Ireland hundreds of good Irishmen will be disappointed in England ; 
the Nemesis will be crushing, and the provincial patriot who posed as 
the vindicator of local claims and the advocate of local candidates 
will find himself cursed as the author of a Home Rule which he never 
anticipated. For intellectual decay is sure to follow upon this 
severance of one section from the interests of the rest. Young men 
of ability will not adventure their prosperity in a society whose 
narrowness and decay preclude all rise to eminence. Even prudent 
parents will take warning, and migrate to England, where the market 
for intellect is still open, and where the competition may be 
severe, but is still fair and sound, and leads to great and honourable 
rewards. Thus the alleged deterioration of Irish qualifications will 
become more and more real. The strict protection of its home 
manufacture will have so injured the quality that all chance of export 
trade will disappear. And yet hitherto the exportation of intellect 
has been the greatest staple of Irish prosperity. 

Such are, I conceive, the dangers threatening both Ireland and 
other provinces of the Empire from the sentimental side of Home 
Rule, loudly asserted by the Provincial, not contradicted by the Im- 
perialist. It may be urged in reply, that these consequences are only 
hypothetical, and that such gloomy predictions need not alarm us in 
the absence of actual instances to support them. But there are not 
wanting instances, some of them isolated and occasional, others not 
so, which show clearly how the wind is likely to blow. There are 
cases which can be quoted of English electors to medical appoint- 
ments openly preferring London to any provincial degrees, because 
of an impression that the professoriate and the general training of 
the provinces were inferior to those of the capital. If, when a chair 
of physic or surgery was vacant in the provinces, local electors had 
invited a great Englishman to take the post—it might be as a mere 
figure-head—the English elector would have had some guarantee that 
the provincial schools were as good as theJmetropolitan. Specialists 
know that some of them are far better, butZspecialists are not to be 
found on every electing board. Again, even{the State gives special 
advantages to engineers from Cooper’s Hill, though the provincial 
schools only ask for an open competition ‘with that college to test 
the question of their superiority. 

But I pass to a larger and more important instance. The one 
great profession which the English people have learned to keep to 
themselves is the scholastic profession. It is a very’splendid profession 
there, full of great prizes—I mean particularly those connected with, 
or arising out of, the schoolmaster’s calling. The system of the Eng- 
lish public schools provides for a host of ushers {in comfort, house- 


masters in affluence, head-masters in luxury, not to speak of the 
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many promotions to canonries, deaneries, headships of colleges, 
bishoprics, which are attained even by moderately successful head- 
masters. From this great profession Irishmen, so long as they are 
such by education and training, are excluded. Ifa young Irishman 
goes first to an English public school, and then to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, he is admitted to the competition; otherwise he has hardly 
any chance. No success in an Irish school, no training as a scholar, 
no proficiency as an athlete, will obtain for an Irishman coming 
from Ireland any fair consideration. I need not say how terribly 
this has damaged the profession in Ireland. The ablest members of 
it—and most able some of them are—have no future before them. 
They can attain to no more than a decent competence, and that 
with the greatest difficulty. 

If we look for the causes of this disastrous severance, we shall} 
find them, not in the comparative wealth or poverty of the countries, 
but in the gradual dissociation of the respective school systems, and 
in the growing strictness with which Englishmen have been excluded 
from head-schoolmasterships in Ireland. A good many years ago 
I pressed upon a Royal Commission the expediency of fusing together 
many small and useless Irish endowments, and making at least one 
large school with sufficient equipment to rank with the English public 
schools. If the Commissioners had adopted that sound policy, and not 
given way to the claims of particular districts, I should have next 
urged upon them not to exclude Englishmen from the control of the 
school. But the cry of Ireland for the Irish is toostrong. We heard 
it the other day again, when an Englishman got a small appointment 
of the kind. And so the Irish have punished themselves. 

How the evil is now to be remedied I know not. But this I say 
deliberately—that if it could be remedied by appointing none but 
Englishmen as head-schoolmasters throughout Ireland for the next 
twenty years, the general gain to Irishmen would counterbalance the 
particular losses a million times. What any real patriot wants to 
secure for what he considers his country, is not the advancement of 
this or that man, not the exclusion of the so-called alien from some 
petty emolument, but the certainty that all good things everywhere, 
both in his own country and among its neighbours, shall be open freely 
to his deserving countrymen. How this isto be accomplished without 
allowing open competition at home is indeed an insoluble problem. 
But if the stupid or dishonest cry of Ireland for the Irish be persisted 
in till the English people begin to exercise retaliation, it will not only 
be schoolmasters, but men of all the professions, that will suffer. These 
professions will sink into narrow provincial grooves, both their honours 
and theiremoluments will decline, and we shall presently be ruined by 
Home Rule sentiment perhaps more completely than we should have 
been by Home Rule legislation. Itis almost inconceivable that sane 
men should imagine it reasonable to exclude from every emolument in 
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their province the most competent outsider, yet to claim their share 
in all the emoluments beyond that province. And yet this is the 
contention of the provincial patriot. Do such absurdities arise from 
crazy logic, from stupid over-appreciation of a little society, or from 
that short-sighted dishonesty which grasps at what seems expedient 
for the moment, without consideration of consistency or of principle ? 

I have shown in one great profession what may happen in the 
rest. And yet any attempt at a better course will bring upon 
Irish electors a shower of obloquy. No doubt we shall also be 
told that, whatever Englishmen we appoint as schoolmasters here, we 
shall only be throwing a sop for nothing to a thankless neighbour. 
That will be the argument used in each single case. And yet the 
only chance to obtain fairplay for able Irishmen, or Scotchmen, or 
Welshmen in England, is to show that able Englishmen have fair play 
in these provinces. The first schoolmasters, for example, who would 
be promoted from Ireland would almost certainly be Englishmen who 
had gone over and worked there. But with the habit of bringing 
any men from Ireland the day of the Irishman must certainly come. 

Once more, in conclusion, I apologise for taking so many illustra- 
tions from one discontented corner of the British Empire. But asthe 
spirit of separatism has been most openly preached there, and 
adopted from Irish teaching in other parts of the Empire, so most of 
the evils which I have pointed out will be found, mutatis mutandis. 


to be threatening all alike. To plead against this subtle and 
insidious influence is the duty of every Imperial patriot. 


J. P. Manarry. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND 
IN THE YEAR 1435 


I 


A JOURNEY to Scotland was not, in the fifteenth century, the pleasure 
trip so many tourists have since accomplished. It was a serious and 
difficult undertaking, not to be attempted lightly. The men from 
abroad who visited the kingdom in those times usually came on im- 
portant business; they came, in fact, because they could not do 
otherwise ; salmon and grouse were not considered then a sufficient 
attraction ; no hotels had been built in picturesque spots ; the beauties 
of Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine were allowed to pass unobserved 
and unvisited. The country was so far distant, so secluded from the 
rest of the world, that rather vague notions were entertained as to its 
very situation. We have an account of the kingdom, written in the 
year 1498, in which it is described as ‘ bordering by sea on Brittany, 
France and Flanders. Towards the west there is no land between 
Scotland and Spain. Scotland is nearer to Spain than London.’ 
Strange as it may seem, these geographical particulars are not 
supplied by some ignorant compiler writing from hearsay, but by no 
less a person than Don Pedro de Ayala, Spanish ambassador at the 
Scottish Court. He had drawn up his report at the particular 
request and for the enlightenment of his masters, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, ‘ who desired a full description of Scotland and its king.’ 

Near to France and Spain as the country was supposed to be, 
according to ambassadorial observation, still experience proved that 
the journey was not a short one. Tempests were frequent ; much 
more, indeed, than now, for the reason that what we call a rough sea 
was a storm for the quaint, unmanageable ships of the period. The 
sea, besides, was held by the English—a fact which contributed in no 
slight degree to diminish the enjoyment of journeys between Scot- 
land andthe Continent. The actual ruler of the country, King James 
the First, was a living example of what could be expected, as he had 
been taken by the English in his youth, when on his way to France, 
andJhad remained nineteen years a captive in the Tower of London, 
at Newark, Evesham, and in other prisons. 
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When the sea was smooth, and the English were busy elsewhere, 
then the traveller had to fight another enemy, namely ennui: he 
had no comfortable accommodation in which to sleep away the time, 
no novels to read, no tobacco to smoke ; the numerous days he was 
bound to spend in his ship appeared even more numerous, Froissart 
has given us a description of those long, tiresome journeys, and the 
means resorted to in order to fill the empty hours: passengers 
played dice, or made bets; a knight laid a wager that he would 
climb in full armour to the top of the mast; while performing the 
deed his foot slipped, he fell into the sea, and the weight of his 
armour sank him in a moment. ‘ All the barons were much vexed at 
this misfortune,’ observes Froissart by way of funeral oration, ‘ but 
they were forced to endure it, as they could not in any way 
remedy it.’ 

Tiresome or dangerous as they were, still journeys had to be 
undertaken. Scotland played then a part of its own in European 
politics ; she fought the English not only on the Border, but also by 
the Loire, with her auld ally, France. Intercourse had to be kept 
up. Ambassadors came from the French or Spanish king, from the 
Pope, from the fathers of the Basle Council. Several of them took 
care to leave an account of their experience of far-off Scotland, and 
their journals have been recently collected by Mr. P. Hume Brown, 
under the title Harly Travellers in Scotland. There will be found 
descriptions of the kingdom by Jean Froissart, AZneas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini, who was to be Pope Pius the Second, George Chastelain, 
Pedro de Ayala, and others. 

This fine collection is not, however, quite complete, and one at 
least very curious document has escaped the notice of the learned 
editor. 

This document consists in the report drawn by the French 
ambassador sent to Scotland in the years 1434-6, by King Charles 
the Seventh, to fetch the Lady Margaret, daughter of James the 
First, who had been betrothed six years before to Louis, Dauphin de 
Viennois, heir to the crown, and the future Louis the Eleventh. 
This ‘ Relation’ remains unprinted to this day; it isin French, and 
is preserved in the National Library, Paris. 

Everybody knows how King Charles of France, who was not yet 
Charles le Victorieux, and had not been rescued by Joan of Arc, 
wanting to tighten the bonds between his and the Scottish kingdom, 
had despatched in 1427 a mission to King James, asking for the 
hand of his daughter Margaret. The mission was composed of John 
Stuart of Darnley, ‘constable of the Scotch in France,’ of Regnault 
de Chartres, archbishop-duke of Reims, and of Alain Chartier the 
poet, to whom the oratorical part of the business had been entrusted. 
Alain delivered in the presence of the king, queen, and assembled 
Court such a beautiful Latin speech that it made matters quite easy 
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for the other ambassadors. The speech has come down to us, and a 
copy of it is preserved at Paris. But as the betrothed was only 
three years old, and the dauphin five, the two royal families con- 
sidered that the marriage could be conveniently postponed, and it was 
only when the couple had reached riper years, being then nine and 
eleven respectively, that the French king decided to send for the 
dauphiness that was to be. 

His choice for this important mission fell upon Maitre Regnault 
Girard, knight, Seigneur de Bazoges, one of his councillors and 
masters of the hostel; a very worthy man indeed, prudent, trusty, 
and wise, but as little warlike and as little inclined to seamanship as 
he well could be. The news of the great honour bestowed upon his 
person was to him most unwelcome; the idea of the turbulent sea 
and hostile English was too much for his pacific mind ; he was, indeed, 
unable to bear it. Honest Regnault Girard, knight, forgetting 
entirely his knighthood, bethought himself of some means to eschew 
the unattractive duty, and resorted to one which would be considered 
very strange in our day. He made it known that he would pay down 
the sum of 400 crowns to the plucky one who would consent to be 
ambassador in his stead. 

But even then the thing was considered inconsistent with the 
discipline to be maintained in a kingdom. Charles informed his 
councillor and master of the hostel that he had to goin his own 
person to Scotland, and in order to be fully assured that the Seigneur 
de Bazoges would not escape, he sent the Comte de Vendosme to La 
Rochelle to see the unwilling ambassador off. Regnault Girard had 
therefore no choice ; he had no shame nor remorse either, for if he 
was not plucky he was honest, and we have the story of the 400 
crowns on his own testimony. He has noted it in his ‘ Relation,’ as 
a proof doubtless, if not of his courage, at least of his wisdom and 
foresight. ‘Idid not like in the least to go,’ says he, not only on 
account of the season, ‘ but also because the king was at war with 
the King of England and the Duke of Burgundy, and could not 
expect any help from the Britons. For which cause the said embassy 
was a full perilous and dangerous one, and to avoid the danger of the 
sea I offered 400 crowns to the one who would undertake the journey, 
so that the king would hold me excused. But the king would never 
consent, and ordered me expressly to go. . . for I was meant to obey 
him, as he was my master and sovereign lord.’ 


II 


With a sorrowful heart and painful misgivings, theambassador got 
ready and took his way towards the sea. He was accompanied by 
his son Joachim ; he, at least, had no fear, either of the sea, the English, 
or anything. Others came, too, who were also to be of the journey, 
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among them a famous lawyer, ‘ famosus clericus’ says Bower, Aymeri 
Martineau by name, who would be of use to draw up deeds and docu- 
ments; and also a man who was to prove very useful in his way, 
called Candé, or Crenedé in Girard’s ‘ Relation,’ Hugh Kennedy of 
his true name, a sturdy Scotchman, who, unlike the ambassador, 
enjoyed the idea of the expedition very much. 

Monseigneur de Vendosme did not fail in his duty, and met the 
travellers at La Rochelle, one of the few ports belonging then to the 
French Crown. He had with him instructions made out at Orléans 
and signed by the king, containing a lengthy account of what the 
ambassador would have to say ; also the agreement between Charles 
on the one hand and J. Puver on the other, the latter undertaking to 
provide the ‘ navy’ necessary for the bringing home of the dauphi- 
ness, with an escort of about two thousand Scotchmen. Puver was to 
feed them on board and the king was to pay him five reals a head—that 
is, 6,000 reals at the beginning of the journey, and the remainder on 
his return. Then follow some provisoes which we may suppose made 
poor Regnault Girard shudder: the king stated what he would do in 
the case of Puver’s ‘ navy’ being rifled by the English, and in the 
case of Puver himself being taken. If the mishap occurred to the 
‘navy’ during the outward journey, Puver would receive nothing 
beyond what would have been paid to him at starting ; if it occurred 
during the homeward journey, then a full payment would be due. 
In case of his being taken, the king ‘will help him to the value of 
400 reals.’ The whole being promised by the prince ‘in good faith, 
and upon his word as a king.’ 

These papers and some others having been given to Regnault 
Girard, who copies them in full in his ‘ Relation,’ Vendosme informed 
him that Charles had taken care to fix the particular day on which 
they were to sail—namely, the 14th of November, 1434. They all, 
therefore, got ready, and at the appointed time the embassy left the 
town to go to what was then the usual starting-place, the little 
hamlet of Chef-de-Baye, on the sea, one league from La Rochelle. 
They were accompanied by Vendosme and by the good men of the 
city on horseback, to the number of one hundred or more. ‘We 
then took leave to go on board, which was not without great sorrow 
and tears on both sides. Then we went into a boat, which took us 
to a whaler belonging to me Regnault Girard, of which whaler the 
master was (after God) Tassin Petel. We numbered altogether 
sixty-three persons, including seamen as well as land men. Puver 
was of the journey, and came in his own ship, which was well filled 
with goods.’ 

All went well at first. The travellers had put to sea ‘ with God’s 
blessing’ on the evening of the 14th, and four days later, on the 
18th of November, towards two in the morning, they found them- 
selves off the Scilly Islands. But there their troubles began and their 
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worst anticipations were fulfilled. ‘There, on the sudden, we were 
caught by such a great and marvellous storm, that we missed the 
harbour in the said islands. We missed the land of Ireland, and we 
had, according to the advice of the sailors, to launch into the great 
ocean sea. And the said tempest lasted for five days and five nights ; 
we were driven more than a hundred leagues beyond Ireland, accord- 
ing to the chart. The storm was so great that we were divided from 
Puver’s ship, and lost sight of her.’ 

The unwilling navigator and envoy was in fact, and unknown to 
himself, on his way to America. But this unexpected glory was not 
reserved for him, and he was not to discover the other shore of the 
‘great ocean sea.’ He made a vow to an Irish saint whom he calls 
‘St. Treigney’ (St. Trenan), who was supposed to enjoy great in- 
fluence in heaven, and who had then a greater fame on earth than he 
has now; for which reason, it will-not be perhaps useless to point 
out how well chosen the saint was to whom Girard applied in this 
pressing necessity. Trenan was a monk of the sixth century, and a 
disciple of St. Columba; he had had once to undertake, by order of 
his chief, a journey between Ireland and Scotland ; at the appointed 
time, the pilot who was to guide his ship was not to be found, and 
Trenan inclined, therefore, not to go; but Columba, addressing him, 
said: ‘Go all the same; thou wilt find wind and weather as thou 
wishest.’ Trenan put to sea, the winds filled his sails, and it seemed 
as if they were guiding the ship themselves ; and the monk reached 
happily and miraculously the opposite shore. 

Regnault Girard remembered this in good time, and promised 
the blessed navigator a silver ship, to be hung from the roof of his 
chapel in Wales, with the arms of France engraved on it. Not in 
vain. The tempest abated, and the sailors were again able to steer 
their boat. They made anew for Ireland, ‘and on the 24th day of the 
same month of November, by the grace of God, we reached the 
extreme end of Ireland, and there found a very high and marvellous 
rock called Ribon, which stands at the very end of all lands, towards 
the west. It is an uninhabitable land; and there we anchored under 
the shelter of this rock. But then the tempest began again, and for 
five days we had to fight the storm; and our anchors and ropes sus- 
tained great damage.’ 

On the 29th they left their place of shelter, and, while the sea 
continued very rough, they ‘risked the adventure,’ and followed the 
Irish coast, though none of their seamen had ever been there, and 
the land was an unknown and a desert one, At length, on the 2nd 
day of December, they perceived that the land was no longer’so wild ; 
habitations were descried, and they began again to know where they 
were. They sailed past ‘St. Patrick,’ then past ‘ Le rax de Cantier’— 
that is, the Mull of Cantire, a ‘ marvellous place,’ ‘ the straits between 
Ireland and the wild islands of Scotland.’ They had then an addi- 
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tional satisfaction, for they met the long-lost Puver, with his ship, 
quite safe. 

At last, on the 8th of January, 1455, they found themselves once 
more on dry ground, and they landed in Scotland, ‘having remained 
at sea from the 14th of November, when we left La Rochelle, for 
fifty-six days together, in the very heart of winter, and in stormy 
weather. And we had a great deal to endure, we ran great risks, 
and experienced adventures which it would be too long to tell.’ 


III 


On Scotch ground Kennedy became a most useful associate ; 2 
true Scotchman, he proved to be hospitable, clever, and practical. 
The first thing he did was to make his companions enjoy the benefit 
of clanship and kinship. He took his worn-out fellow-travellers to the 
house or ‘ hostel’ of a lady to whom he was related, the house being 
called ‘ Hostel Cambel.’ The lady received them very well, and made 
them good cheer, the more willingly as a son of hers, as was the 
case then in many Scotch families, ‘ had served the King of France as 
body-guard.’ 

Thoroughly refreshed and comforted, the travellers remembered 
‘St. Treigney,’ and, before beginning their land journey towards 
Edinburgh, they made their pilgrimage and offered to their protector, 
as agreed, a silver ship bearing the armsof France. They had in the 
meanwhile despatched a messenger towards King James, to inform 
him of their coming and ask to be admitted to his presence. On the 
14th of January, their pilgrimage being ended, they were again in 
the friendly house of Kennedy, ‘who feasted us greatly. He had 
called to meet us a number of his friends and relations. Then we 
went to Dompbertrain (Dumbarton), and there remained six days wait- 
ing for the answer of the King of Scotland.’ While there they learnt, 
with no little anxiety, that a brother of the Scotch queen (Jane 
Beaufort, granddaughter of John of Gaunt), ‘ brother also of the Earl 
of Somerset in England, had come to Scotland in great state with a 
mission to prevent the intended marriage of our lord the dauphin.’ 

In consideration of this news, Kennedy observed that, after all the 
splendour displayed by the English envoy, it would be unwise and 
contrary to the dignity of the French king if his ambassadors made 
their entry into Edinburgh, ‘which is the chief town of Scotland,’ 
without having a proper retinue and escort. He therefore called 
together as many as he could of his relations and friends; they came 
on horseback, knights all of them, or esquires, and the French embassy 
was thus enabled to make some figure, as they were sixty horse 
altogether when entering the town. To honour them the king had 
sent to meet them on their way the Bishop of ‘ Brequin’ (Brechin) 
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and others so far as a town which Girard is pleased to call Liscou, 
but better known as Linlithgow. 

The entry took place on the 25th of January ; the ambassadors 
were. lodged at the house ‘of one Alexander Neppar’; and there, 
again, they received the civilities of the same Bishop of ‘ Brequin,’ of 
the Lord Privy Seal, of the High Chamberlain, of Sir William Crichton, 
and many other prelates, knights and esquires. The following day 
they were received by James in person ; he was staying then in the 
convent of the Franciscans, according to the wont of the Scotch kings 
(and other kings too), who lived then as much as they could in convents 
and friaries, not only in consideration of the holy character of the 
place, but also because living there cost them nothing. ‘The Scotch 
kings,’ writes Pedro de Ayala, ‘ live little in cities and towns. They 
pass their time generally in castles and abbeys, where they find 
lodgings for all their officers.’ 

James received the ambassadors most honourably ; he had with 
him the Bishops of ‘Abredin’ and ‘Brequin’ (Aberdeen and 
Brechin), the Earls of ‘Glaz’ and ‘ Angluz’ (Douglas and Angus), and 
others, whose names were as accurately noted by Regnault Girard. 
He listened with great attention to the message of the chief envoy, 
who, as he had had no lack of time to learn by heart his instructions, 
explained, we may believe, with the utmost fidelity, the views of his 
master. 

But Girard was fated not to find smooth waters anywhere; contrary 
winds arose, and difficulties began. The questions to be settled were 
manifold ; first, there was the marriage itself and the conveying of 
the young princess to France, then the question of the French alli- 
ance and the sending of Scotch auxiliaries, the question of the 
expenses of the home journey of the embassy and their escort, the 
question of the English war,and many other questions. And there 
was one more question, not mentioned in the instructions, but which 
stood foremost in the mind of James—the question, namely, of his 
consenting to part with a beloved and very youthful daughter, the 
firstborn of a happy marriage, the favourite child of the queen, that 
same Jane Beaufort whom James had loved while a prisoner at 
Windsor, and for whom he had composed his delightful King’s Quhair. 
The Scotch royal family was a united, loving family, and from this 
arose the main difficulty the French ambassadors had to encounter. 
James was bound by his word, but it was not forbidden him to try 
to postpone at least the fulfilling of it. 

First he appointed representatives to discuss matters with 
Regnault Girard ; they discussed for six days together with great 
zeal, after which they found themselves unable to agree on any point. 
The affair was then referred to the king, who said that he could do 
nothing without having consulted with the queen. He thereupon 
left town and went to ‘ St. Genston ’—that is, St. Johnstown, other- 
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wise Perth, and asked the ambassadors to meet him there, towards 
the end of February. 

To Perth the ambassadors repaired accordingly ; they were pre- 
sented to the queen, to the future dauphiness, and to a number of 
‘lady countesses and baronesses ’; then they resumed their negotia- 
tion. A roll was at last drawn up and signed, which gave them 
great satisfaction, and scarcely less to the king, for there were in it 
so many clauses and provisoes that it was impossible not to submit 
them to the French king himself, and this meant no little delay. 
The roll ascribed to France the cost of the ‘navy’ to be purchased 
and sent to Dumbarton to fetch the princess, the cost also of the 
‘bread, biscuit, beverage, salt and other victuals’ to be consumed in 
the outward journey. The King of Scotland would supply meat, fish, 
butter, cheese and wood for the homeward journey; he would bring 
together two thousand carefully chosen soldiers—the choosing requir- 
ing, of course, much time—to accompany the dauphiness and protect 
her while at sea, Besides, the King of Scotland wanted to know 
where his daughter would live ; she must have a place assigned to her, 
where a Scotchman would be in command; and she must be allowed 
to have Scotch ladies with her. James, however, understood that 
it was proper for her to have also on her retinue French gentlemen 
and ladies ‘ to teach her the manners of the country, and to inform 
her concerning her situation.’ A galley also, of particular excel- 
lence, and carrying crossbowmen and chosen troops, was to be provided, 
besides the fleet for the two thousand men; on which galley the 
princess would take passage. The fleet was bound to reach Dumbarton 
in May. And so on. 

Nothing obviously could be done without the assent of the 
French king. The envoys resolved that two of them would 
undertake this additional journey, and go back to La Rochelle. 
Kennedy and Aymeri Martineau were appointed todothis. Regnault 
Girard considered that he had better stay ; but his son Joachim went, 
also Dragance, pursuivant of Scotland, and the four thus departed 
on Shrove Monday, 1435. 

Left alone in Scotland, ‘ which was not without great regret and 
sorrow’ on his part, Regnault Girard established his quarters at 
Stirling, where the Princess Margaret mostly lived, and having there 
nothing to do but to wait for the return of his companions, he found 
the time very long and the winter very dull. James perceived it, 
and advised the ambassador not to stay at home so much, but to go 
about and see the country. He provided Girard with people to 
accompany him, and the French envoy began to visit ‘ several among 
the good towns of the kingdom, to spend time, and place himself out 
of the reach of ennui.’ Girard went thus to Dundee, ‘ where he was 
greatly feasted by the burgesses,’ to St. Andrews, where he was hand- 
somely received by the bishop and the prior of the place, and where 
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he had also some intercourse with ‘ those of the University,’ and to 
‘several other towns and abbeys.’ He was everywhere well received, 
‘ To speak truth, in all the places where I went, I was most honourably 
treated, for the sake of the King of France, and the greatest civilities 
were shown me as well by churchmen and nobles as by the common 
people, and they all evinced so much good will in all that concerned 
the King of France, that I had an impression that nowhere could be 
found more loyal Frenchmen.’ 

Time thus passed ; the appointed date for the coming of the 
fleet was drawing near, and there was no news of the travellers, 
Girard then asked King James to take into account the unavoidable 
impediments which must have stopped them on their way, such as 
the lack of wind, and to agree that the delay for the coming of the 
ships might be increased. James had only pleasure in agreeing ; 
and the date of the 20th of September, instead of the end of May, 
was accepted by him. 

In the course of the summer Aymeri Martineau, accompanied by 
Dragance, the pursuivant of Scotland, came back at last, bringing 
news of the assent of Charles to several of the conditions proposed, 
and of his dissent concerning the rest. Somewhat later the other 
travellers, Kennedy and Joachim Girard, came back also; they had taken 
passage on the fleet gathered together for the bringing home of the 
dauphiness, and the said fleet arrived within the delay newly granted 


by James, and anchored at Dumbarton on the 12th of September ‘ or 
thereabout.’ 


IV 


Aymeri and Kennedy brought letters for Girard and for the King 
of Scotland. Charles expressed in them his satisfaction at the happy 
turn taken by the negotiation, congratulated his envoy upon his zeal 
and cleverness, expressed the joy he had felt on ‘ hearing good news 
of the good health and prosperity of the King of Scotland, the queen, 
and their daughter.’ He agreed to send the navy for two thousand 
men ; Puver would fulfil his contract, and leave La Rochelle on the 
15th of July with his ships ; France would provide bread, biscuit, salt, 
and wine ; Scotland, meat, fish, butter and cheese. Charles would do 
his best to secure the wished-for galley meant for the dauphiness. 
But no such galley could be found in France, and much less in Scot- 
land ; for the art of shipbuilding was not yet a Scottish art, and the 
hammers were not at work, as they have been since, along the Clyde. 
Spain was the great shipbuilding country ; Charles had sent there 
special delegates; but their success was greatly to be doubted, for 
war was raging ‘ between the Kings of Castile and Arragon. Peace 
seems to be remote, and no ships, or almost none, are allowed to leave 
the kingdom of Castile.’ 

Concerning the attendance of the young princess the views of 
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Charles greatly differed from those of his * good brother’ James; for 
the one wanted Margaret to become as French as possible, and 
the other wished her to remain as Scotch as could be. Girard was 
instructed to do all in his power to lessen the number of people sent 
to stay with her, to reduce it to nothing if he could, or, at least, to 
not more than one or two women, and as many men: ‘ For so long as 
she will have with her people of her nation, she will not willingly 
learn French, nor adopt the manners of the French kingdom.’ As 
for a place of safety under the command of a Scottish officer, there 
was no need for it, for she would stay with the Queen of France, and 
be treated as if she were a ‘carnal daughter’ of the French House. 

Concerning the two thousand men of the escort, the King of 
France would not deprive his brother of such a valuable force, and 
they would be sent back to Scotland as soon as the journey was 
finished. Charles felt the more at liberty to do so as affairs had taken a 
better turn with him ; he had the pleasure to inform James that ‘ his 
people had recovered the town and abbey of St. Denis, which stands 
near Paris, also the Pont Sainte-Maxence, upon the Oise river and the 
town of Rue on the Somme, to the great confusion and diminution of 
his enemies and adversaries.’ The Earl of Arundel had been routed, 
and it was to be hoped that, ‘ by the help of God, the French party 
would perform great warlike exploits against their foes.’ The better 
to show the excellent state of the kingdom where the young princess 
would have soon to come and live, Charles added, naively enough, that 
he had sent a great many men-at-arms and crossbowmen to Nor- 
mandy, and beyond the Oise river, to continue the war, ‘so that he 
had relieved his provinces of the men-at-arms, and others who wanted 
to stay and plunder there, by which the state of his people had been 
greatly improved.’ 

But a more satisfactory piece of information was supplied in a 
paragraph where Charles stated that ‘ Messeigneurs the Duke de 
Bourbon, constable of France, the Count de Vendosme, the Chancellor 
de Harcourt, the Marshal de Lafayette,’ and others, to the number of 
a thousand horse or more, had gone ‘in very great state to the town 
of Arras,’ to treat there of peace with the English, in the presence of 
cardinals sent by the Pope. A sort of European congress, in fact, 
was meeting at Arras, one of the first on record ; and, whatever be the 
outcome of the negotiation, Charles pledged himself to keep his brother 
of Scotland well informed of everything, and not to sign any arrange- 
ment that could in any way slacken the bonds and impair the old-esta- 
blished alliance between France and Scotland. So wrote Charles le 
Victorieux, on the 13th day of July, 1435, when he was staying in his 
castle of Amboise, on the Loire. 

All these papers were communicated to James, then at Stirling. 
The ambassadors pointed out that the fleet was now ready, and that 
the time had come to fulfil the ‘appointments ’ agreed upon. 
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But neither James nor the queen could make up their minds to 
part yet with theirdaughter. James observed that the fleet had been 
very slow in coming, that ‘ winter was very near, and that no mar- 
riage was allowed during that season between right-minded people,’ 
He added that the queen would never be persuaded to consent to it, 
that the danger from the sea was very great at this time of the year; 
‘and that we knew full well in what peril we had been ourselves when 
we came to the land of Scotland.’ A sly smile accompanied doubtless 
the delivery of this last observation. 

The ambassadors made counter-observations, produced other 
papers ; all proved of noavail. It was at length arranged that Margaret 
would spend one more winter in her native country, and that towards 
the March moon her father would trust her ‘a l’aventure de Dieu.’ 

The fleet, therefore, remained idle at Dumbarton. The king, after 
some discussion, consented to pay the expenses of this prolonged stay, 
‘no small matter, as it was to last about half a year.’ Months went on, 
very slowly in theestimation of the French ambassadors, only too quickly 
for the royal family of Scotland. The only event which happened in 
the interval, and has been noted by Girard, was an epidemic among 
the seamen of the fleet, of whom a great many died. 

In February 1436, towards Candlemas, the envoys betook them- 
selves to the town of ‘ Sainct John Stom ’"—that is, Perth—to remind 
the king that ‘the month of March was now near,’ and that everything 
ought to be made ready for the journey. This time James had to 
consent and to prepare in earnest for the fulfilling of the treaty. A 
farewell banquet was offered by him tothe ambassadors. They sat at 
the royal table; the king was there, and the queen too, ‘ sitting next 
him in a chair.’ It was decided that Girard would go to Dumbarton 
and see that the fleet was in order, while Kennedy would stay and 
assist in the choosing of the escort. 

The following day another ceremony took place, and a very 
touching one. The king and queen, the ambassadors being present, 
ordered the young princess to be brought before them: ‘they 
addressed to her several fine words, and memorable ones, reminding 
her of the honour done to them by the King of France, and of the 
honour of the prince whom she was to marry. They entreated 
her to behave well, and God knows the tears which were shed on 
both sides, while this was going on.’ The audience having come 
to an end, the ambassadors took their leave, and the poor father, 
not knowing how to make Margaret dearer to the French envoy, 
‘for the sake of his brother the King of France, ordered me, 
Regnault Girard, to kiss the queen, and the queen kindly and 
gracefully consented, and kissed me: which kiss I repute the greatest 
honour ever bestowed upon me. We left thereupon.’ 

The day after fine gifts were sent by James to the house where 
the ambassadors lodged, and ‘ speaking of this we must not forget 
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that from the day we met him in his town of Edinburgh in the realm 
of Scotland, which was the 25th of January, 1435, we were defrayed 
by him of all our ordinary expenses, wheresoever we went.’ 

Girard and his son, as well as Aymeri Martineau, left Perth on 
the 15th of February, 1436, and went to the ships to consult with the 
seamen. They saw that all would be got ready for the first tides of 
the March moon, and in order the better to attend to the business 
honest Regnault Girard, bad sailor as he was, went on board at once 
and there remained: ‘and I kept the sea for fifteen days before the 
king came, and I felt great discomforts.’ 

While he was thus tossing on the water a ship came from France, 
with goods to enable him to offer in his turn presents to the Scotch 
king. Whatever may have been the gifts of James, the ambassadorial 
ones were of primzeval simplicity. They consisted first of a gentle 
mule—‘ ung mullet bien gent ’—whom ‘I had ordered by the advice of 
Monseigneur de Vendosme, who had spoken to me about it when I 
took the sea, for he had seen the mule himself at La Rochelle. This 
mule I caused to be offered to the King of Scotland ; and he received 
it with great joy, and it was considered a very strange animal, for 
there are none in that country. As for the queen, I caused her to be 
presented with three casks full of fruit, such as pears, apples, chest- 
nuts, and others, and with six casks of wine; and she was very happy 
to have them, for there is very little fruit in Scotland.’ 


4 

At last, at the beginning of March, the army as well as the 
fleet being ready, the king came with the dauphiness to Dumbarton, 
and with the noblemen who were to accompany her, such as the 
Bishop of Brechin, the Count ‘ Derquenay ’—that is, the Earl of 
Orkneys—and other gentlemen whose names are equally transformed 
by the pen of Girard. One last thing James would do before trust- 
ing Margaret ‘‘aJlaventure de Dieu, and in this his fatherly 
anxieties appeared again. ‘One day the king came to see the ships, 
and he wanted to have a trial of them, and he ordered them to sail, 
so that he might ascertain which of them was fastest and best 
appointed to carry our said lady. And he found me there, on the 
ships, and he treated me wonderfully well and honourably.’ A sort 
of race was thus run in the presence of James, and it turned out 
that the swiftest ship was the one belonging to Peter Chepye 
(Percipey as he is called by Bower, whose narrative closely agrees on 
many points with Girard’s). ‘It was a new one and an excellent 
sailer, and had been built in the kingdom of Spain; it was agreed 
that our whaler would constantly keep by the said ship, to help and 
protect our lady in case of need. Of which whaler my son Joachim 
Girard had command.’ 
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James having thus arranged matters and left the ships, ‘the 
masters of the same were not at all pleased with the arrangements 
taken by him, and they began to discuss the question noisily among 
themselves. They came to me, and said that in all the fleet there was 
but one Spanish ship, and that all the rest hailed from France and 
Brittany ; that it would put to shame all the masters of those ships 
to suffer that our lady the dauphiness took passage on the ship of 
Peter Chepye, that they would not allow it for any consideration, 
that they would fight Chepye as soon as they were in the open sea, 
whatever be the decision of the King of Scotland, and that the said 
Chepye would not have the hpnour of carrying their mistress, 
Madame la Dauphine.’ 

An additional danger of an unexpected sort was thus threaten- 
ing the princess, and who knows what might have happened if 
the impending fight had taken place? Regnault Girard displayed 
again in this occurrence the resources of his diplomatic mind ; he 
tried his best to pacify the seamen, he spoke soothing words, and 
as these would not suffice—‘for sailors are very difficult to manage, 
and they magnify things to a wonder,’ he promised them that as soon 
as they should be out of view of the Scottish coast he would put the 
princess into the whaler, ‘and thus the French fleet would have the 
honour of carrying her, and by this means I pacified them.’ 

On the 27th of March the king came for the last time. He had his 
daughter with him. He saw her on board the ship of Peter Chepye, 
ordered Girard and Aymeri Martineau to take passage with her; the 
Earl of Orkneys, the Bishop of Brechin, and other noblemen, and a 
number of chosen archers came into the same boat. Hugh Kennedy 
was in command of one of the warships called Saint-Gille. The officers, 
soldiers, and archers of the escort went on board their respective ships. 
Everything being thus arranged, and no cause or pretext remaining 
for a more prolonged stay, the poor father had to take his leave; 
‘the king did not stay long, but went away weeping many tears, for 
the sorrow of his leaving our lady the dauphiness his daughter.’ 

The fleet weighed anchor; the number of warships was eleven, 
containing about one thousand or twelve hundred men, all of them 
chosen Scottish soldiers, without speaking of the sailors manning the 
fleet, who were French. The weather was favourable for one day 
and night, then contrary winds arose, and, instructed by experience, 
and not at all desirous to risk the worst, the ambassadors ordered the 
fleet to go back, and they stopped for a little while in a harbour of 
Scotland. Then the wind turned, and they put to sea again, and 
they had fine weather during all the rest of the passage, ‘ thanks be 
to God, and we came in view of La Palice, not far from La Rochelle, 
on the 17th of April ; and on the following day we reached Chef-de- 
Baye, at a distance of about one league from the said town.’ 

The intention had been to have the city of La Rochelle prepared 
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and adorned against the coming of the princess. Margaret would 
remain in her ship—which ship it was, whether Peter Chepye’s or 
the whaler, we do not know—till the town was ready. Butatempest 
interfered with the ceremonial; it was so sudden and terrific that 
the boat carrying Margaret had to be conveyed without any delay to 
the inner harbour of the town ; the other ships managed as they could, 
and drew near the Great Tower with the chain (still in existence) ; but 
in so doing, one of the ships, built in Brittany, ‘ was greatly wounded.’ 
On that day ‘our lady was not shown to the people, because it was 
late and the town was not decorated.’ The day after, at early dawn, 
before she could be seen by any one, she was taken to a neighbouring 
abbey, and there waited till the Rochelle people had had time so to 
adorn their town that a princess might decently make an entry 
into it. 

She received in the meanwhile the visit of several great men sent 
by the king to congratulate her upon her coming; among them was 
the chancellor of the kingdom, this same Regnault de Chartres, 
archbishop-duke of Reims, who had gone nine years before to Scot- 
land to ask for the hand of the same Margaret. 

On the 10th of May, 1436, all was at last ready, and Margaret, 
retracing her steps, went back to La Rochelle, accompanied by a 
splendid retinue of Scottish men-at-arms, French noblemen of the 
region, special envoys of the king, &c. She was welcomed by the 
mayor and the guilds; a little further on by the ladies and burgesses, 
and then ‘she received a fine present of silver plate, which she 
greatly liked, as it was the first she received in this kingdom.’ 

Then she went to Niort, where she was complimented by the Lady 
Perrette de la Riviere, dame de la Roche Guyon, first lady of honour 
to the queen, and by Blanche de Gamaches, dame de Chastillon, 
another lady of honour; she passed other towns where she was 
received in great state and presented with fine gifts. At Poictiers 
brilliant festivities had been prepared for her; the mayor and 
notables came out of the town to the distance of more than one 
league; after this she was met by gentlemen belonging to the Court 
of Parliament, then by the doctors and students of the University, 
and by representatives of various dignified bodies. ‘While she was 
entering the town a child, disguised as an angel, was let down from 
the portal of the city,and placed a chapel (crown) on her head, a 
thing which was most genteelly and craftily performed.’ At the 
main crossings, according to the custom of the time, Margaret, whose 
thoughts were perhaps far away, lingering over the beloved remote 
places where her childhood was spent, had to admire a variety of 
allegorical personages, richly dressed and adorned, and to listen to 
numerous complimentary addresses. 

While this was going on Girard went to Bourges, where the king 
was, to render account of all that had taken place, and receive instruc- 

Vor, XXXVII— .io, 220 4A 
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tions for the marriage. He was graciously treated by the king, who 
congratulated him upon the success of his embassy, and appointed 
that the marriage should take place at Tours, on the day after the 
feast of St. John the Baptist. 

All concerned met then at Tours. The king arrived on the 
morning of the nuptials, and, as the manners of the time allowed, 
went, in order to ascertain how his daughter-in-law looked, ‘into 
her room while she was being dressed. He was greatly pleased 
with her person, and felt great joy at the sight.’ So says Regnault 
Girard, and well he might, as Margaret was, according to Mathew 
d’Escouchy, ‘ beautiful and well shaped, and adorned with all the 
qualities befitting a noble and high lady.’ 

Soon after, the princess, wearing the crown, was taken to the door 
of the church, and there she met and saw for the first time the 
prince who was to be her husband, according to the arrangements 
signed when she was three years old. Young Louis wore the royal 
garb and was followed by the princes of the blood. The marriage 
was at once blessed and consecrated by the Archbishop of Reims, 
‘ Great was the feast,’ writes Regnault Girard, who abstains from 
giving any details, Not so great, however, for the town accounts have 
survived centuries and revolutions, and we still know exactly what 
the good men of Tours spent to welcome the Lady Dauphiness. 
They had had little time to get ready, and all they could do is 
commemorated in the following entries : 


Firstly, to Robin Lebarbier, sent to Chinon and to Loudun, to try 

and find dresses for a play to be played on the joyful coming of my Lady 

the Dauphiness, for his expenses and the hiring of his horse . ‘ 35 sols. 
To Richard Gaugain, for four old bed sheets, used to make theee 

dresses for those who shall dance the morris before my lady . . - 15 sols, 
To Jean Avisart, tailor, who cut, sewed, and made the said dresses . 18 sols. 
To Denis, the painter-glazier, for having hastily and richly painted 

those dresses and four beards for the same dancers ; é 40 sols. 
To Gervaise Lechanteur, for twenty-seven dozens of bells, distributed 

among the said dancers and the taborer . . 30 sols. 
To the same, for the hiring of part of those bells, w hich were fer 

wards returned . ‘ . - 5sols, 
To André Hacqueteau, saddler, whe se sewed on leather the aid bells, 

for them to be placed on the hands and legs of the dancers . 5s. 6d. 
To two women who had gathered flowers to make head- wreaths for 

the said men . e 2s. 6d. 
To Pierre Rossignol (nighting: sle) and his companions, minstee ls, w be 

sounded their horns in the hat market on the coming of my lady . - 10 sols. 
To four fellows who built a scaffold on the drawbridge of the bulwark 

of Our-Lady-the-Rich, where the organs were. . . . To four fellows who 

brought there and back the said organs . , 3s. 4d, 
To master Robert-the-Devil, one of the deen for his uke nl 

for having ordained the said dance ; for having attended to the making 

and painting of the dresses, and for a pair of hose which he asserted to 

have burst while dancing : : , : , : ; ° . 30 sols. 
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We shall stop here our quotations, not without some suspicion 
that Master Robert-the-Devil who put forth such assertions, which the 
town accountant only half endorses, well deserved, maybe, his nick- 
name. As for the others, the items concerning them give a clear 
idea of what took place, and we see how the inhabitants did their 
best, having so little time, to get up a play, tried to find ready-made 
dresses, failed, and had to be content with a morris dance, the dancers 
being ‘richly and hastily’ apparelled in dresses cut out of old bed 
sheets, and tinkling all over with their twenty-seven dozens of little 
bells sewed on their arms and legs. This sound was accompanied by 
the music of the church organ brought out into the open air for the 
occasion. They carry flowers on their heads, they dance and jump, 
they make merry, and Robert-the-Devil distinguishes himself and 
bursts his hose, ‘as he asserts.’ 

The men from Scotland were handsomely treated ; they received 
‘ fine gifts ’ which remain nondescript in the ‘ Relation ’ of Girard, now 
drawing to its close. A few of her compatriots were allowed to stay 
with Margaret. Regnault Girard was appropriately appointed her 
first master of the hostel, and Joachim the esquire of her stables. 

‘And thus came to an end the embassy sent to fetch from the 
kingdom of Scotland our most redoubted and mighty lady, Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the king of the kingdom of Scotland, Dauphiness 
of Viennois—Thus signed: Regnault—Hue Crenedi—Aymeri Mar- 
tineau.’ 


VI 

Festive days passed. The daughter of the Stuarts was not long 
in discovering the sort of man she had been married to. Beautiful 
and kind, bred at the fireside of a loving father and mother, endowed 
herself with a loving nature, fond of art and poetry, she found herself 
tied for life to a man without a heart, who never cared for father, 
mother, or wife, and whose only interest in life was political ambition. 
The historian Commines has thus summed up his opinion concerning 
the tastes and inclinations of his hero: ‘ He was very fond of falcons, 
but not quite so much as he was of dogs. As for ladies, he never 
cared for them.’ 

Poor Margaret, deserted by her husband, tried to find some allevia- 
tion to her sorrows, and used the means which had been the resource 
of her father many years before, when he was a captive in the Tower 
of London. She read books and wrote poetry. But she could not 
forget her grief; gnawing thoughts preyed upon her; vile calumnies 
brought her to the verge of despair. She could no longer rest nor 
sleep, but sat on her bed, musing, regretting the dear far-off mother- 
country. ‘ Were it not for my pledged word,’ she said once, ‘I would 
fain regret having ever left Scotland.’ 

The king and queen loved her dearly, and did all they could to 
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soothe her. They lived with her as much as possible ; they tried to 
amuse her; they said that she should not ‘ merencolier’ herself so, 
The king once inquired why she looked so pale; a friend of Louis 
hastened to answer that the cause was that she overworked herself. 
‘She would,’ he said, ‘ write roundels, and busy herself so much with 
such work, that she would write as many as twelve in aday; a thing 
which is most unwholesome for her.’ ‘What!’ said the king, ‘ does 
such writing give headaches?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered Jean Bureau, who 
happened to be there, ‘to those who overdo it, though such things 
are only trifles.’ 

Years went on, Louis forsook her more and more, she looked paler 
and paler; she was fading away. Shedied at Chalons on the 16th of 
August, 1445, a heartbroken childless wife, being then only twenty. 
And this was the real end of ‘the embassy sent to fetch from the king- 
dom of Scotland our most redoubted and mighty lady, Margaret, 
daughter of the king of the kingdom of Scotland, Dauphiness of 
Viennois.’ 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 





THE RECENT ‘WITCH-BURNING’ 
AT CLONMEL 


THERE seems to be no doubt, if we examine the motives which 
appear to have led to this crime, that the ten persons, nine of whom 
are to be tried on the capital charge of wilfully murdering Bridget 
Cleary, in the recent case of witch-burning at Clonmel, acted, if we 
may use such a word in connection with so ghastly a tragedy, 
honestly, and, as they undoubtedly appear to have believed, for the 
best. 

This cruel and unnatural murder, as at first sight the crime 
seems to be, was committed deliberately, in cold blood, and through- 
out the preliminary examination no evidence, however slight, tended 
to indicate that either the woman’s father, her husband, or any of 
those concerned in it were actuated by anger, malice, or motives of 
gain. The account given on all sides of the reasons for inflicting the 
tortures which eventually caused the death of this woman, with 
whom, apparently, all parties concerned were on the best of terms, are 
both too fantastic on the one hand, and, on the other, too authentically 
based on what was at one time a very widely spread superstition, to have 
been invented. That such a superstition should still be so deeply 
ingrained in the minds of these peasants as to lead in practice to so 
horrible a deed seems surprising enough on first sight, and becomes 
doubly surprising when we consider to how primitive a stratum of 
belief it belongs. 

It appears from evidence given at the committal that Bridget 
Cleary, in consequence of certain nervous, excited symptoms which 
she had exhibited, was forced to swallow certain herbs, was beaten 
and burned, and was repeatedly asked the question, ‘ In the name of 
God, are you Bridget Cleary?’ During this treatment she received 
the injuries of which she died, but it is, I think, quite clear that the 
men neither wished nor meant to kill her. All the witnesses, who 
on important points entirely corroborated each other, agreed in saying 
that the object of this treatment was to drive out from her body the 
fairy which had taken possession of it, and which exhibited its 
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presence by her nervous disorder. The woman’s own soul would 
then be able to return. 

This is not, then, a case of witch-burning at all. Bridget Cleary, 
they believed, was possessed, and they tried by violent means to 
make the invading spirit come out of her. But what is more con- 
vincing than the testimony of all the witnesses is the fact that they 
were acting strictly in accordance with a primitive and savage 
superstition. 

However, the woman died, and we notice that after her death, 
which I hope to show was entirely unpremeditated and undesired, 
the prescription as it were having failed to act, these men fell back 
on another very common superstition. They do not seem ever to 
have been thoroughly convinced that they had succeeded in driving 
the spirit out of the woman’s body, and when she died they still 
hoped that it was the possessing spirit they had killed, and believed 
that the real Bridget Cleary would return, sitting on a grey or white 
horse, the reins of which would have to be cut to enable her to come 
back. According to the latest accounts this is still believed, and 
men wait in the ‘fairy inhabitance’ for the coming of the white 
horse that will bear Bridget Cleary. 

Now, these two superstitions are quite distinct, and must be com- 
pletely dissociated from one another. The second one only comes 
into notice after her death, when, being still unconvinced that they 
had driven the spirit out, the men concluded that she was body and 
soul a changeling. But while they were burning and beating her it 
is quite clear they did not think that she was a changeling, but that 
a fairy had taken possession of her body. This changeling idea is 
common enough among early superstitious beliefs—though it is 
somewhat rare for an adult to be changed, the victims being usually 
children—and is particularly common among Teutonic peoples. But 
it is that which possessed these men’s minds (for truly it was they 
who were possessed, not she) as they were torturing her which I pro- 
pose to examine, for it carries us back to a stratum of belief belong- 
ing altogether to a primitive and savage era. Also, as I have said, it 
can, I think, be made evident that this is not a case of witch-burn- 
ing at all, and ought to be called manslaughter rather than murder. 

Primitive man knows nothing about germs, microbes, nerves, or 
laws of nature, and when the simplest and most evident of natural 
phenomena, like disease, death, or storm, are brought before his notice, 
he forms an equally simple and natural theory about them when he 
refers them, as he invariably does, to the work of some malignant 
spirit. Tothe savage, and to primitive religion generally, the idea of 
a purely beneficent god is altogether foreign. To him life, health, 
and the supplies of the simpler means of life are the normal condi- 
tions of his consciousness ; sickness, famine, and death the abnormal, 
the work of some external agency, obviously malignant. And we 
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therefore find that the earliest conceptions which he forms about the 
forces over which he has no control represent them as entirely evil, 
interfering in the normal and beneficent course of events. 

That the idea of external agencies being malignant should belong 
to the earliest stages of religious belief is natural enough, for evil is 
more readily referred to a cause than its opposite. The destruction of 
a crop by a thunderstorm, for instance, is easily traceable to the 
malignant spirit in the thunderstorm ; whereas the slow ripening of 
wheat under the kindly influence of sun and rain is a more subtle 
phenomenon, because it is a less evident process, the workings of 
which are altogether hidden from him, and a more natural one, since, 
on the whole, wheat ripens more often than it fails to do so. Health, 
again, is naturally regarded as normal, and when disease attacks a 
town it is obviously due to a demon of disease, an evil hostile 
power, whereas health cannot be definitely referred to any one cause. 
Similarly, recovery and convalescence are but a reversion to normal 
conditions, due to the cessation of the action of the demon who sent 
the disease. 

This theory accounts for the undeniable fact that a purely healing 
cult finds no place in any system of early religious belief. The 
primary function of the spirit who is concerned with such matters is, 
not to remove, but to send disease, though, in a secondary manner, he 
is regarded as being able to removeit, inasmuch as he can stop sending 
it. But by degrees, as spirits pass from being considered the enemies 
into becoming the friends of: man, prayer and sacrifice begin to be 
offered to them, that they may confer directly prosperity and health, 
and remove evils not necessarily of their own sending. In other 
words, the secondary function of primitive gods becomes at a later 
stage their primary function. So, also, the sorcerer, who was the 
medium between man and the malignant spirit, and who induced him 
to send disease and death, while remaining his medium, becomes the 
priest of the god of health and life, and induces him to restore his 
suppliants to strength. 

Now, the earlier of these two stages brings us back to the most 
primitive and elementary forms of belief, and it is to such a stage of 
belief that the death of Bridget Cleary is to be referred. Evil 
agencies are at work about mankind to injure, to destroy, and 
particularly to take possession, and they must be fought against in 
all their manifestations. The idea confronts us most prominently 
and immediately in the methods by which savages deal with disease, 
and in the functions exercised by their doctors. A few instances will 
suffice to illustrate this point. 

The Patagonians regard all disease as possession by an evil spirit,’ 
and in Australia illness used to be considered due to the agency of 
ghosts of dead men, who gnawed the livers of the living. Similarly, 

? Denny’s Folklore of China. 
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in Spain epilepsy was considered to be possession by a devil, who had 
to be exorcised ;* and the same ideais found in the Gospels, Again, 
among the Veddahs of Ceylon medicine is never administered to 
sick men, but offerings are made to the demon who has sent the 
disease.* 

In accordance with this idea, we find that in many savage tribes 
the priests or sorcerers are the only doctors. In Tonquin, the 
magicians, who were the medium between the malignant spirits and 
man, could also drive out disease.‘ In the Bodo and Dhimal tribes 
of North-east India the exorcists who can drive out disease are 
priests of the tormenting deity.’ Again, among the Vancouver 
Indians the doctor used to pommel his patient in order to drive the 
spirit out, while all the family beat sticks together, in order to frighten 
it away. So, too, in Western Australia, the doctor or sorcerer, here, 
as in so many places, identical, used‘to run round and round his 
patient, shouting as loud as he could, in order to frighten the 
possessing spirit away.’ In other parts of Australia the idea of death 
by disease appears to have been incomprehensible. If not the result 
of violence, it was always attributed to the possession of a spirit, in 
most cases a demon called ‘ Brewin,’ who is like the wind, and has to 
be exorcised. One of the Kurnai, for instance, who cures his father 
of colic, does so by calling ‘ Brewin’ opprobrious names until he quits 
his body. Again, in Cambodia the Steins make a great noise day 
and night round the beds of their sick in order to drive the possess- 
ing spirit away, and the Dacotas rattle gourds and shout for the same 
purpose.’ So, too, in Malabar, when a man was ill, the magicians, who 
were also the doctors, used to beat drums and basins round him, and 
blow on trumpets, in order to eject the tormenting spirit.’ Again, 
the Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope used to ‘shake, joit, and 
pommel’ a dying man in a final effort to drive the spirit of disease 
out of him.'' But invariably, as time advances, these demons, 
originally malignant, and treated as enemies, to be got rid of by force 
and hostility, are found to be amenable to gentler means. In New 
Guinea, for instance, we find that the doctors used to paint their 
patient all over with bright colours, in order to please the spirit 
which possessed him, and induce him to come out.’? He is still 
malignant, but can be approached in a friendly manner. A similar 
custom has been noticed among the Chippewa Indians, who, when an 
inmate of the lodge is sick, procure a sapling, and tie various coloured 


2 Tylor, Anthropology, pp. 354, 355. 

* Transactions of Ethnological Society, N. §., vol. ii. (Bailey). 

* Churchills Voyages, vol. v. pp. 28, 135, 366. 

5 Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. p. 119. ® Trans. Eth, Soc., N. S., vol. iv. p. 288, 
7 Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, p. 25. 

8 Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 250. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. p. 18. ” Churchill’s Voyages, vol. vi. p. 160. 
'! Sparman’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 310. % Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, p. 25. 
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threads to it, which are deemed acceptable to the manito, who has 
sent the sickness as a mark of his displeasure.'* This growing 
familiarity with spirits originally malignant, and their gradual change 
towards beneficence, has been traced on the Gold Coast. The natives 
there used to have a deity called Abroh-ku, a malicious god who lived 
in the sea-surf, and whose sole functions were to upset the canoes of 
his worshippers. But when they got to know him better he was 
found to be friendly, and now he raises the wave which carries them 
in safety to the shore.'* 

Now, all the details of the death of Bridget Cleary point to the 
earliest stage in such beliefs, when the possessing spirit was thought 
to be purely malignant, and had to be forcibly ejected. What caused 
these men to imagine that she had been taken possession of by a 
fairy was the exhibition of certain nervous and excited symptoms. 
This, again, is well paralleled from the folk-lore of other nations. To 
take a few instances: among the Zulus there are spirits, called 
amatongo, supposed to be the ghosts of ancestors. A man possessed 
by them exhibits hysterical symptoms, which are regarded as a sign 
of possession.’ Among Siberian tribes, children liable to convulsions 
are looked upon as being possessed by the divining spirit.’* So, too, 
the priestess at Delphi passed into an epileptic trance before the 
oracular spirit descended on her,'’ and the oracle of Trophonios 
produced hysterical laughter in those who consulted it. 

A further confirmation of this theory as applied to this case is 
shown in the fact that the door was left open, in order that the 
ejected spirit might pass out. Had these men wished to murder the 
woman, the very last thing they would have done would be to leave 
the door open ; but such a proceeding is entirely in accordance with 
the idea they had in their minds. Like the Hottentots, who ‘jolt 
and pommel ’.a dying man in order to drive the spirit of disease out, © 
so they beat and burned this wretched victim of superstition in order 
to expel the spirit that possessed her. Far from wishing to murder 
her, they wished to biing her back into the land of the living, and it 
seems that the remorse with which her husband was seized after her 
death was perfectly genuine. It is inconceivable that, if they had 
wished to kill her, they would have left the door open, that they 
should have allowed their shouts to attract the neighbours, or that 
ten persons should have been admitted to witness thedeed. Terrible 
and ghastly as the case is, we cannot call it wilful murder. 

After her death they were influenced by an entirely distinct and 
different superstition, one that is commoner to the country, less 
primitive, and more elaborate. They had been unable to completely 


8 Schoolcraft, Thirty Years with Indian Tribes, p. 101. 

" Ellis, Tshi-speaking People of the Gold Coast, p. 45. 

Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 120. 16 bid. 121. 

" Pind. Pyth. iii. 2; Eur. Iph. Taur. 1250; Hyginus Fab. 53, &c. 
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satisfy themselves that the soul of the woman had returned to her 
body, and they fell back on the hope that they had killed, not Bridget 
Cleary, but a changeling which had been substituted for her. In 
neither case was murder present to their minds, for in the first stage 
their design was to bring her soul back to her body, and in the second 
they believed, and still seem to believe, that it was not she who was 
dead. 

It seems, then, that whatever explanation we accept of the 
beliefs which led to Bridget Cleary’s death, we cannot suppose that it 
was the purpose of these men to murder her. The account given of 
the matter by all the witnesses is too fantastic and too uniform not 
to be genuine. We cannot imagine that they, by pure chance, 
invented a course of reasoning to excuse their act which entirely 
tallies with a widely spread and primitive superstition, nor is there 
the smallest evidence to show that any of those motives which, for 
the most part, lead to murder were influencing, or had influenced, 
any of the actors. The story is too strange not to be true. 

That such superstitions should still be believed in a Christian 
country, and by men who by religion are Christians, is appalling 
enough ; but the remedy for such a state of things is not to be found 
in the hangman’s noose, nor yet, perhaps, in the convict prison, and 
one cannot but feel that it would be in the spirit of that wise and 
merciful law which ordains that boys under a certain age may not 
be hanged for capital offences to spare these men, even if they are 
condemned ; for children they are if, as can, I think, be proved, they 
have acted under the influence of such superstitious fears, as surely 
as the savage who fears his own shadow is a child, It is as impos- 
sible for educated and unsuperstitious people to appreciate the enor- 
mous force which such beliefs exercise on untutored minds as it 
is for a heathen to estimate the immense power of. religion in 
determining the conduct ofa man. But if, as this paper has tried 
to show, they killed, but not with intent to kill, still less should the 
extreme penalty be inflicted. 

E. F. BENSON, 





LINES ON A ‘SABBATH OBSERVANCE’ BILL 
WRITTEN IN 1834 BY THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY 


Tres imbris torti radios, &c.—ViReiL, A2neid, viii, 429. 


Grim-visaged limping Vulcan strained his skill 
To forge for Jove a thundering Sunday bill. 
Three classes he involved in twisted sense, 

With three provisoes, gloomy, dark, and dense-— 
Three full of wind and noise and horrid glare 
And sounds of fear both Church and State to scare ; 
Next added fuming rage and furious flame 

With sly delay mixed in wise Caution’s name. 
The god of fire then by great Jove’s command 
Intrusts the direful bolt to Wynford’s hand : 
‘Venom it wants!’ he cries, then dips it deep 
Where Qui Tams Fi Fas writs their vigils keep. 
Forth flies the dart, and scathes the blest retreats 


Of peace and joy, the peasant’s humble seats ; 


But leaves lords, lawyers, doctors free as air 
To sport, to eat, drink, dance, game, curse and swear. 


Contributed by the DucHEss or LEEDs. 


[The above lines were suggested by the very animated debate of May 15, 1834, in 
the House of Lords. The sarcastic comments of the Lord Chancellor on Lord 
Wynford’s proposed control of the public-house trade were so galling that 
Lord Wynford rose to order (!), and an excited discussion ensued. The Lord 
Chancellor’s speech probably inspired Lord Wellesley’s lines, and is well worth re+ 
perusal at the present time.— Eb. } 
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THE GENTLE ART OF BOOK LENDING 


A SUGGESTION 


It will be well at the outset to confess that the history of book 
collecting, as such, is a history relieved but rarely by acts of pure and 
undiluted unselfishness. We all agree with the witty opening words 
of Mr. Locker-Lampson’s delightful preface to the Rowfant Catalogue, 
that ‘It is a good thing to read books, and it need not be a bad thing 
to write them ; but it is a pious thing to preserve those that have 
been sometime written.’ It is, however, doubtful whether the average 
bibliophile or bibliomaniac is prepared with the further beatitude— 
‘ Blessed are those who, having preserved, put them at the disposition 
of those who have not.’ ‘ Neither a lender nor a borrower be’ has 
been the habitual attitude, and, as Mr. Lang has pointed out, the 
average amateur, not without admiration for his own smartness, 
inscribes his bookplates with some such churlish device as ‘The un- 
godly borroweth and payeth not again,’ or ‘ Go to them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves,’ Others, again, like ‘ Vathek’ Beckford, of unhappy 
because of selfish memory, hide their treasures behind doors fashioned 
apparently to stand a siege. 

A Lenox who buys duplicates to lend is well nigh without parallel, 
whilst we must hie us back to Plutarch to discover a Lucullus whose 
library was ‘ open to all.’ 

And I here contend (pace Mr. Locker-Lampson) that the Apel- 
licons, who are giddBiBrox padrov 4) Hirdcogor, are as a rule pestilent 
fellows to the generation to which they are unquestionably indebted, 
whatever they may prove to be to a posterity to which it were hard 
to demonstrate an indebtedness at all. 

Who can have patience, for example, with that boastful plutocrat 
mentioned above, who bought the whole of Gibbon’s library at 
Lausanne, for the sake of reading in it for six weeks as he passed 
through, and then left it locked up and unused for years, a vaunting 
monument to his prodigality and worthlessness ? 

It seems to me, and has seemed for years, that our private libraries 
grow musty for want of ventilation,and I have set myself the task 
of considering whether something cannot be done compatible with 
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justice to ourselves and our books (for I am aware that consideration 
is due to the latter as well as to the former) to give our possessions a 
wider range of usefulness. Are not many of our collections, large and 
small, about as useless as Petrarch’s priceless library, which, left by 
him to St. Mark’s, was not heard of for two or three centuries, and 
was then found in a musty chamber, somewhere near the great bronze 
horses, petrified into fossils or crumbling into dust ? 

I was much struck lately to find in an account of Franklin, quoted 
in Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, to which fascinating volumes I 
am indebted for many delightful hours, the prototype of what I had 
up till then believed to be a newidea. Writing of his early struggles 
he says, ‘ At the time when I established myself in Pennsylvania there 
was not a good bookseller’s shop in any of the colonies to southward 
of Boston. . . . Those who loved reading were obliged to send for 
their books to England. The members of the “ Junto” (a half con- 
vivial, half literary club) had each a few. We had left the alehouse 
where we first met, and had hired a room to hold ourclubin. J pre- 
posed that we should all of us bring our books to thatroom,... . 
and for some time this contented us.’ 

This is the federation of private libraries in the germ state, which 
seems to me to be the obvious cure for our deadlock. Not that the 
scheme will prove to be by any means so easy of handling as was 
Franklin’s, for our social conditions are as complex as his and his 
neighbours’ were simple. 

We are always gazing at the great Universities from a distance 
and thanking Heaven for the blessed lectures that they, in their 
goodness, ‘extend’ to us, but we forget the Carlylean truth that the 
true university of these days is a collection of books, Let us recog- 
nise in each of our libraries a ‘ college,’ and, by seeing to their incor- 
poration, bring about local and permanent universities. 

Of course I am not writing for those who are within reach of the 
great reference libraries of London, Manchester, Birmingham, and a 
score of others. I am writing on behalf of the thousands of less 
densely populated townships, villages, and districts which can never 
hope for anything better than what Sheridan somewhat intemperately 
called ‘ that evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge,’ the local circulat- 
ing library. Not that we would put ourselves into competition with 
this or any other existing institution. What we would do is to 
supplement it locally, as the London Library parcel supplements the 
box from Mudie’s. Our object is not to increase the facilities for 
reading sensational fiction, but to give to those less fortunate than our- 
selves the opportunity of studying standard works and consulting 
works of reference. To use an amusingly old-fashioned expression, 
we want to make available more of the utile and less of the dulce. 

It is only by listening very attentively to nature that we can get 
her to yield up her most valuable secrets, and so it is with books of 
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sterling merit. They prove very reticent to those who will not give 
them time and consideration. 

We must not forget that the whole thing is merely a matter of 
organisation, of using material which is ready to our hand. 

Only those who have taken the trouble to inquire can be aware 
of the treasures that lie scattered about and hidden in our midst. 
Just as those who visit the winter exhibitions at Burlington House 
are astonished anew, year after year, at the apparently inexhaustible 
art treasures of our private collections, so will every lover of books be 
astonished when he comes to realise the literary treasures which now 
only lie out of his reach because of the conventions by which they 
are rendered unavailable. It is our object here to discover how this 
condition of things may be remedied, 

Before proceeding to the consideration of ways and means let us 
dwell for a moment upon the various sources that are likely to 
provide us with material. As I have pointed out, it is for books of 
reference and standard works, rather than for the ephemerz of litera- 
ture, that we, in country districts and small townships, find ourselves 
gravelled. And I unhesitatingly assert that we shall, wherever two 
or three thousand persons live within a workable radius, discover 
books which, if concentrated, would make a library of reference of no 
inconsiderable value. 

One man has taken the Dictionary of National Biography from 
the beginning. Another is a subscriber to Dr. Murray’s great 
Dictionary. This lady goes botanising with Anne Pratt. That one 
is content with nothing less than Sowerby’s five-and-twenty-pounds’ 
worth. Our neighbour on one side is topographic in his tastes, and 
has Lewis’s Dictionaries of England, Wales, and Ireland; Mr. Briggs, 
our neighbour on the other side, ranks Blaine’s Encyclopedia of 
Rural Sports next to his Bible. Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns has 
Burke’s, Dod’s, Debrett’s, and Foster’s Peerages up to date, whilst her 
brother, the dilettante, finds his reading in Moberly’s Print-Col- 
lector, Cripp’s Old English Plate, and hangs his walls with the 
publications of the Arundel Society. The incurable but harmless 
bibliomaniac over the way possesses the works of Hain, Panzer, 
Maittaire, Brunet, Lowndes and Allibone, and our good vicar has all 
the sermons, theology, and works of the Fathers that we shall need. 
He, too, will have the ancient classics, for which, alas! there will be 
but small demand. In some places we shall find a library or two of 
considerable value to form the backbone of our scheme, but we must 
not despise the little that others can put at our disposal. It will 
even be worth while to look round those ‘so-called libraries where no 
one goes, and where the master of the house keeps his boots, an 
assortment of walking-sticks, the Waverley Novels, Pearson on the 
Creed, Hwme’s Essays and a collection of sermons,’ for, though we may 
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not particularly want his books, we do want to interest him in the 
scheme we have at heart. 

Now it is obviously impossible for us in a small community of, 
say, 5,000 persons to start and maintain a public reference library 
in any way adequate to the wants of the individuals who go to make 
up that community. It is obvious, too, that only a small proportion 
of us can afford to belong to the London Library, the only lending 
library of reference, I believe, available to dwellers in the country. 
On the other hand, it is more than plain that, by generous recogni- 
tion of the elaims which our neighbours, the ‘ have-nots,’ have upon 
us, the ‘ haves,’ and a wise joining of forces, we may, as a community, 
become twice blest. 

I know that many will carp at this scheme, and refuse to be 
bothered with anything so Utopian, and that some would as soon 
think of studying or referring to a book that has passed through a 
dozen hands as of eating off another’s soiled plate. Let me remind 
them that even that is hardly as bad as washing another's feet. At 
any rate let such go and live at Ripaille, with the rest of the rascally 
rabble of people who will not lend. Let them there set up as their 
patron saint John Cotton, who would not even admit such a one 
as Bishop Burnet into his treasure-house without a recommendation 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, countersigned by a Secretary of 
State. Let them refuse Charles Lamb admittance, for did he not 
write ‘How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are the sullied 
leaves and worn-out appearance—nay, the very odour (beyond Russia) 
if we would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness—of our old 
“ circulating library ” Tom Jones or Vicar of Wakefield ?’ 

But let that pass. For ourselves, we will take as motto Pirck- 
heimer’s Sibi et Amicis, remembering, as Oxenstiern says, that ‘ the 
quantity of books in a library is often a cloud of witnesses of the 
ignorance of the owner ;’ and being ware lest, in addition, ours may be 
called to testify to our selfishness in the day when we render our 
account. The thing is far from being outside a practical range. I 
have discussed it with men of light and leading in my own neighbour- 
hood, and by the time this is published we look to have it on a work- 
able footing. 

We must clearly realise our position. Not for us is the long list 
of authorities on the best methods of forming a library, from the 
Advis pour dresser une Bibliotheque of Naudé to Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s 
admirable little handbook. Our library is already in existence. The 
only question for us is, How can it be best made available? Our 
books have been selected by the various owners, carefully and systema- 
tically by some, chancewise and fortuitously by others. Here is our 
auriferous soil; by what process are we to separate the gold and 
render it into current coin ? 

First and foremost, we must safeguard the interests of those who 
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are prepared to place their treasures at our disposition. Coleridge (or 
was it Wordsworth ?) and his butter-knife will have to be reckoned 
with, as well as the gentleman who wets his finger for the better 
turning of the leaves. 

It can, however, be proved by statistics that the risk of damage 
to books loaned by reference libraries is but an inconsiderable fraction 
of what would naturally be expected. Experience shows, as I shall 
more clearly demonstrate by-and-by, that the fate of such books is 
very different from that of the trash of the ordinary circulating library. 
Books in constant use must, of course, gradually suffer, but I think 
that, in the case of books which can be replaced, the consciousness 
that they have been of use to our neighbours may well prove sufficient 
compensation. Nor need this in any case bea practical objection, for 
the expense of rebinding and replacing a certain class of works might 
well, under certain restrictions, be met by the funds of the society. 

Of course it is a wholly different matter when we come to consider 
the lending of items from our special shelves of treasures, although, 
respecting them, it would be well to remember that, even before 
the days of printing, when many volumes could only be replaced 
by special embassage of a transcriber to some distant place, the 
monastic libraries had a regular system of lending to strangers. Still, 
it must be recognised that we all have a book or two, or a shelf or 
two of books, too precious to be trusted to the tender mercies of those 
who may not know how to handle them. Indeed, I was lately as 
much pained to see my Lord Bateman (first edition) held up by 
one ear, as could be any dame at seeing her pet poodle so outraged. 
A Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Books would find mea 
ready supporter, and I am far from convinced as to the immorality 
of rescuing by theft a treasure from the clutches of a brutal owner, if, 
by so doing, I could give it a good and comfortable home. 

I am not so unreasonable as to expect indiscriminate loans from 
‘a black-letter man, or a tall copyist, or an uncut man, or a rough- 
edge man, or an early English dramatist, or an Elzevirian’ (or, for 
that matter, an Aldomaniac), ‘or a broadsider, or a pasquinader, or an 
old brown calf man, or a Grangerite, or a tawny moroccoite, or a gilt- 
topper, or a marbled-insider, or an editio princeps man.’ 

I should not desire a Douce or a Cousin, if we were lucky enough 
to have them as near neighbours, to run the risk of impairing the 
completeness of their theatrical collections by doing more than show 
their treasures under personal supervision. Indeed, I would go so 
far as to say that the owner of a unique or extremely rare volume, 
or collection of volumes, has no right to allow their unrestricted use. 
He is a trustee for the whole world. Ambrose De Bono Mortis, 
stained with the blood of Boniface, should, were it mine, be handled 
by no man. 


In fact, we must clearly recognise the distinction drawn by 
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Mr. Andrew Lang between books and literature, between bibliography 
and criticism. Our business here is more with the bookworm than 
with the book-hunter, though we have room for both. 

To take examples of what I mean, Mr. Stock’s facsimile of the 
first edition of Robinson Crusoe would be of more use to us than a 
genuine copy of the 1719 issue, and a plain-bound book than one 
stamped with the Bees of de Thou. 

I think I have said enough by way of preparation. We will now 
consider the practical details. 

In the first instance, we must get together as strong a committee 
as possible of the chief library owners of the district, having already 
sounded and discovered them to be alive to their neighbourly 
obligations. 

At the outset it must be made clear to them that we recognise 
the absolute necessity of respecting privacy as well as of safeguarding 
property, and that we have elaborated a method by which personal 
contact between lender and borrower is wholly obviated, unless 
acquaintanceship already exists or is mutually desired. For this 
fear of impairing the impregnability of his ‘ castie’ is at the bottom of 
more than half of every Englishman’s selfishness and uncharitableness. 
It is imperative, at any rate in the initiation of such a scheme as 
this, to show that the high social electricities shall run no risk of 
being drained for lack of a serviceable insulator. 

This insulator (and here our metaphor must go the way of its 
kind) will be the honorary librarian or official go-between from lender 
to borrower and from borrower to lender. 

The office of librarian will require some one who is tactful, 
businesslike, and resourceful, and, I am inclined to think, will be best 
filled by some capable lady, who will call to her assistance, for 
secretarial and other executive purposes, some of her younger sisters 
who are unoccupied only for lack of opportunity——for, believe me, 
such are to be found in every community. 

Our librarian (let us presuppose a lady) having been fixed upon, 
it will be her first duty to set to work to compile a general catalogue, 
and it must be borne in mind that this is the most important part of 
the whole matter. As Edwards says, ‘A poor library with a good 
catalogue will often be of more utility to the student than a rich 
library with a bad, or carelessly compiled, one.’ And, if this be so of a 
library to which we have perambulatory access, how much more must 
it be so where our catalogue is our all in all, seeing that we can never 
come face to face with the books of our library but through it ? 

We cannot expect all at once and in every district to find an 
expert cataloguer ready to hand. Cataloguing and index-making are 
businesses of a far more complicated nature than is generally 
supposed by those who have never tried their hands at it, even in 
departments with which one is familiar. Remember what Stevens 
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says: ‘If you are troubled with a pride of accuracy, and would have it 
completely taken out of you, print a catalogue!’ At the same time, 
with care and industry, very respectable work can be done by any- 
qne with a reasonable aptitude that way. Of course, much help may 
be given to our librarian by the owners of books, to whom some 
scheme of headings under which to put books which are to be at the 
disposal of the society should be submitted. Such lists may be 
found in Edwards’s admirable report to the sub-committee of the 
Manchester Free Library in 1851. 

We cannot, of course, expect in our first or our twentieth 
catalogue to arrive at perfection, but we can always be tending that 
way, drawing what encouragement we may from the fact that it 
actually took a century to complete the catalogue of the world- 
renowned Harleian ! 

Nor must we forget that our catalogue will be subject to frequent 
revision, owing to the removal or death of the owners of libraries. 
From which it will the more appear that with the satisfactory 
cataloguing and re-cataloguing of our federated libraries will rest 
the whole success of the undertaking. 

Of course we would not confine ourselves to one copy of each 
book. Duplicates and triplicates should undoubtedly be catalogued. 
Otherwise books in greatest demand would inevitably prove hardest 
to get. As Niebuhr complained when at Bonn, ‘I am here much 
worse off for books than when at Rome, where I was sure to find 
whatever was in the library, because no books were ever lent out; 
here I find that just the book which I most want is always lent out.’ 
Remember‘ Heber’s noble justification of his plurality of purchases. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘ you see, sir, no man can comfortably do without 
three copies of a book. One he must have for his show copy, and he 
will probably keep it at his country house; another he will require 
for his own use and reference ; and he must needs have a third at the 
service of his friends.’ 

Another essential peculiarity of our library will be that every 
item will have some special condition attaching to its use, and this 
im addition to the general and more obvious obligations of a borrower. 
Such conditions I should propose to indicate at a glance by an arbi- 
trary use in our catalogue of different types. 

It would be pointed out to each lender that every book would 
fall into one of three main categories. Firstly, books to be lent 
outright ; secondly, books to be referred to under superintendence 
of the librarian at some appointed place and time; and, thirdly, 
books to be seen under the supervision of the owner at his house and 
at a time to be appointed by him. It would be for the lender to 
intimate how each of his books is to be catalogued. 

Those in the first category would be in ordinary type, those 
in the second in italics, those in the third in small capitals; so 
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that the conditions under which they are available could be seen 
at a glance. 

We should then have something of this kind :— 

‘ Africa—Stanley in Darkest. 

‘African Association, Proceedings of, for Promoting the Dis- 
covery of the interior Parts of Africa, 1810. 

‘Atpus Manutivus. Horx Beatz Marie Virginis, 1497,’ 

In our first category would naturally come standard books of 
travel, fiction, history, and the like; in our second, standard works 
of reference ; in our third, rare and valuable books which could not 
easily be replaced. 

In dealing with the first, two check-books would be required, 
one as between the owner and the librarian, and another as between 
the librarian and the borrower. Fines for non-observance of rules 
I would strictly enforce from the very outset, with unhesitating 
refusal of further loans until payment. As showing how small a risk 
is run under a strict. system of this sort, it may be mentioned that 
only two volumes were missing in ten years after the introduction of 
dockets in the Dublin University Library ; at Ghent, out of 16,307 
volumes lent, only twenty were lost or injured, and these were all 
replaced by the borrowers; whilst at Bruges, during nineteen years, 
only one was lost and one damaged. These are somewhat better 
records than that of the library of French Charles the Fifth, from 
which there were missing at his death one-seventh part of the whole, 
whilst no means existed of tracing a single volume. 

As regards books in the second category, which will mainly be 
books to which only passing reference would be required, arrange- 
ments would be made for the librarian to be in attendance between 
certain hours at a certain place on a certain day of every week, armed 
with all .books which she has had due notification will be required. 
To take an example, A takes in the Dictionary of National 
Biography ; B is anxious to refer to the account therein of Byron. 
B notifies. his requirements in the prescribed form to the librarian. 
The latter obtains the necessary volume from A, and produces it at 
the appointed place and time (maybe in her own house, or at a 
parish room lent for that purpose), and B attends to make his 
reference. 

In this case only one check-book will be brought into operation, 
viz. that between owner and librarian, since the book would never 
pass beyond the librarian’s possession. 

As regards books in the third category, they, being too precious,to 
part with, would only be shown by the owner himself in his own 
house and at his own specified time. A, we will say, is owner of the 
Hore Beate Marie Virginis of Aldus Manutius, dated 1497. 
B has read of this beautiful book and would see it. He communi- 
eates his desire to the librarian. The librarian informs A of B’s 
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wish, and A appoints an hour when he will be at home and prepared 
to show his treasure to B; or perhaps B has a copy of the book 
himself and would compare his copy with a brother aldomaniac’s. 
Thus enthusiast meets brother-enthusiast, to the edification of both, 
and the millennium is measurably approached. 

Such is broadly the scheme which it is proposed to adopt. 

It was not until 1840 that London possessed a lending library of 
reference books. It was then irresistibly borne in upon Carlyle and 
others that such an institution was essential to the well-being of 
that vast community. Before that, for a writer or student to tackle 
any large subject, historical, theological, scientific, or otherwise, was 
practically out of the question, unless he happened to be a man 
whose ample means allowed him to purchase for private use a valuable 
collection of books to form the basis of his work. 

For a poor man there was no alternative but to work in the dis- 
comfort of a publie library, from which books could not be carried 
away for deliberate consideration ‘where they can be read best, in 
the study, and by the fireside.’ Now, any man or woman can, for 
the sum of three pounds per annum, have the run of a superb 
library of some 166,000 volumes, all of which may be taken out for 
use at home, ten volumes or fifteen at a time according to the distance 
of residence from the General Post Office. To those who can afford 
it, this is a blessing hard toestimate. Unfortunately, there are many 
more to whom the expenditure of three pounds a year on a luxury is 
absolutely out of the question; and this more especially in the 
country, where the cost is practically doubled by the expense of 
carriage backwards and forwards. It is mainly on behalf of the 
enormous number of persons who are practically cut off from the 
study of literature worthy of the name that this scheme should meet 
with earnest consideration. Mainly, I say, for it will also prove of 
immense value to those who have books themselves, and would wish 
to have access to those of their neighbours. 

Indeed, I look forward to atime when our commonwealth of 
libraries will be so fully recognised that it will only require a letter 
of recommendation from one local librarian to another to throw our 
federated libraries open to a traveller wherever he goes, just in the 
same way as a member of a recognised London club is as a matter of 
course admitted temporarily to the privileges of one in the country. 

The world moves very slowly, notwithstanding the enormous 
activity of steam and electricity. Even the latest voyage of the 
Argonauts does not seem likely to land us through the North-west 
Passage of science. And nothing has brought this more home to me 
-of late than an incident in the history of libraries which is curiously 
instructive in view of the subject we have in hand. 

As long as forty-five years ago, when a commission was appointed 
to report upon the Bodleian Library, it was suggested by Mr. (after- 
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wards Dr.) Jowett that college libraries might be made more gene- 
rally useful by allowing Masters of Arts access to other college libraries 
as well as to their own. Another witness proposed that friendly 
relations should be established between the Bodleian and the other 
libraries of Oxford. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘night be effected by employing 
some person to compile a catalogue of all the printed books existing 

in those libraries which are not to be found in the Bodleian. It 

would form a supplement, and a very valuable one, to the Bodleian 

catalogue.’ 

Upon this point the commission reported: ‘When it is remem- 
bered that, according to the enumeration hereafter given, there are 
in Oxford more than thirty libraries, a question naturally arises 
whether, by greater co-operation, the resources of each might not 
be expended in a manner more conducive to the general interests of 
learning ?’ 

And yet here, nearly half a century later, we have Mr. Macray, 
the well-known historian of the Bodleian Library, writing in a letter 
which lies before me to my friend Mr. Richard Sims, ‘ Several col- 
leges now have, as you no doubt know, their own printed catalogues ; 
but one general list of books to be found elsewhere than in the Bodleian 
is still a great desideratum !’ 

Now, we are not Phalansterians. Phalansteries have been tried 
and failed. Still they have left behind them a residuum of social 
principles, as valuable as Fourierism was impracticable. The princi- 
ples were choked by the inelasticity of the grand edifices in which 
they were confined. Freed from these and given scope under God’s 
heaven they will surely flourish. 

Let us then recognise a wider freemasonry of letters. Let us 
throw open, under wise restrictions, our libraries to our less fortunate 
neighbours. We have nothing to do but to organise forces already 
to our hand. Our funds need to be of the most modest description, 
seeing that we have no dividend, no rent to pay, no stock to buy. 
All our expenses are those of administration. Curiously quit, for 
example, are we of any necessity for fire insurance, for even an Emperor 
Leo the Third (The Iconoclast), who was so thorough in his methods 
as to burn not only libraries but also their librarians, might well 
quail before an attempt to deprive us of ours. 

But surely enough has been said. An attempt has been made 
here to deal with the broad outlines of the subject. Details must be 
filled in according to local exigencies. We should run to too great a 
length were we to discuss amount of subscriptions, whether per annum 
or per volume, methods of transporting books from house to house, 
eligibility for membership, the composition of library committee, 
and a dozen other minor matters. These will vary in every commu- 
nity. The main question is, Are we prepared to show that we are 
honestly hoping for the federation of the world by lifting our little 
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finger to help it on? Are we content to do ‘dog in the manger’ 
still; or to hail our neighbour— 

Come, go with us, we'll guide thee to our house, 

And show thee the rich treasure we have got, 

Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose ! 

With so little self-sacrifice, we in a modest way can at least put 
Oxford to the blush for its fifty years’ neglect of an obvious duty. I 
confess to an itching impatience at the thought that there could ever 
have been such delay in such a matter. 


GEORGE SoMES LAYARD. 


The Editor of Toe Ninereente Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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BEX-HUNTING in Sinai, 188-152 
Ibsen, plays of, 610 

| Ignorance, the Penalties of, 579-592 

| India, frontier policy in, 982-990 

| India, Night Travelling in, 101-111 

— the Mussalmans of, and the Arme- 
nian Question, 926-939 

Ireland, legend of the round towers of, 
427-430 

| — over-representation of, in Parliament, 

909-913 

| — social evils of the Home Rule spirit 

| in, 1030-1035 
— belief in witchcraft in, see ‘ Witch- 

| Burning’ 
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Trish Land Bill, the Latest, 629-633 

Irving, Mr., on the Art of Acting, 786- 
797 

Islam, Women under, 57-70 

Italy, destruction of birds in, 46-50 

— the Prime Minister of, see Crispi 

— the Countess Martinengo’s book on, 
noticed, 337-340 


JAPAN, the Triumph of, 156-164 
Jessopp (Rev. Dr. A.), St. Martin 
of Tours, 112-130 
— The Celestial Empire of the West, 
961-967 
Joan of Arc, 848-858 
Jusserand (J. J.), 4 Journey to Scot- 
land in 1435, 1036-1052 


_— (T. E.), The Good Sense of 
the English People, 382-392 

Kennedy (H. A.), Zhe Paintings at 
Pompeii, 86-94 

Kidd (Benjamin), ‘ Social Evolution,’ 
226-240 

Kingston (C. C.), his measure for the 
settlement of industrial disputes in 
South Australia, 404-408 

Kitchen, People’s, how to organise a, in 
London, 409-420 

Knock apparition, the, 262-263 


[42° UR Party, the Independent, 1- 
14 


Lang(Andrew), Ghost-Stories and Beast- 
Stories, 258-270 

— The False Pucelle, 859-874 

Language versus Literature at Oxford, 
290-303 

Languages as a part of school tuition, 
952-954 

Latimer (Bishop) on confession, 79-80 

Lawless (Emily), The Builder of the 
Round Towers, 421-434 

Layard (George Somes), The Gentle Art 
of Book-Iending, 1060-1070 


Lilly (W. 8.), Noticeable Book: Mrs. | 
Bishop's ‘ Memoir of Mrs. Augustus | 


Craven,’ 346-349 

Liquor law, prohibitory, see ‘ Prohibi- 
tion’ 

Lister (Reginald), Delphi, 241-257 
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| Literature, Modern, Sex tn, 607-616 
| Loch (C. 8.), Manufacturing a New 
|  Pauperism, 697-708 
| Logan(Mrs.), Night Travelling in India, 
101-111 
London, how to organise a People's 
Kitchen in, 409-420 
London and the Water Companies, 657- 
664 
Lords, House of, the agitation against 
the, 10, 135-137 
Lords, House of, how to ‘mend’ the, 
195-205 
Low (Sidney), The Decline of the House 
of Commons, 567-578 
Lubbock (Sir John), London and the 
‘ Water Companies, 657-664 
Lugard (Captain), England and France 
on the Niger: ‘the Race for Borgu, 
889-903 


\ ACDONAGH (Michael), .4 Night 
* in the Reporters’ Gallery, 516-526 
MacLeod (Henry Dunning), Bimetal- 
lism as a Bubble, 991-1000 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 491-496 
Mahaffy (Professor), Provincial Patrio- 
tism, 1027-1035 
Man, the Greater Antiquity of, 617-628 
Margaret of Scotland, contemporary 
account of the embassy sent to bring 
her to France, 1037-1051 
Marriage of Innocent Divorcees, 325- 
336 
Marriage law of Moslems, 60-62 
| — — Chinese, 512 
Marriages of university-trained women, 
959-960 
Martin (Edward S.),his theory of prayer, 
816-817 
Martin, St., of Tours, 112-130 
| Martineau (Dr.), The Foundations of 
| Belief, 552-566 
| Martinengo (Countess), her ‘ Liberation 
| of Italy,’ noticed, 337-340 
| Marx, his theory of society, 237-238 
| May-Queen Festival, a, 734-747 
Mazzini (Giuseppe), incapacity of, as a 
political leader, 166-167 
| Ma:zzini’s Life, a Love Episode in, 765- 
785 
| Meath (Earl of), How to ‘mend’ the 
| House of Lords, 195-205 
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Mediterranean, should we hold on to the, 
in War? 215-225 

__ — criticism of the foregoing article, 
369-381 

— England and the: a Reply, 541-551 

— Braggadocio about the: a Rejoinder, 
875-888 

Melegari (Mlle.), 4 Love Episode in 
Mazzini's Life, 765-785 

Millstone, the, round the Neck of Eng- 
land, 369-381 

Monteagle (Lord), The Latest Irish 
Land Bill, 629-633 

Mussalmans of India, the, and the Arme- 
nian Question, 926-939 


ATURALIS\M, the term, 533 
New Year's Eve, a, 367-368 
Niger, England and France on the, 889 
903 


OFF ICERS’ Expenses in the Cavalry 
and other Arms of the Service, 
467-476 

Ouida, Birds and their Persecutors, 45-56 

— Mr. Irving on the Art of Acting, 786- 

797 
Oxford, Language versus Literature at, 
290-303 


PA INTINGS, the, at Pompeti, 86- 
94 

Paris, Domestic Architecture in, 593-606 

Parliament, labour representation in, 
see Labour 

— reporting in, experiences of, 516-526 

— the group system in, 567-578 

Parties, English, fissiparous tendency 
observable in, 567 

Fauperism, manufacturing a New, 697- 
708 

Patriotism, Provincial, 1027-1035 

Pearson (Norman), True and False 
Notions of Prayer, 813-818 


Pigeon-shooting, barbarity of the sport | 


of, 53 
Political Patent, infringing a, 206-214 
Political Situation, the, 131-137 
Pompei, Valle di, 313-324 
Pompeii, the Paintings at, 86-94 
Praxiteles, Skopas and, in the British 
Museum, 682-691 
Prayer, True and False Notions of, 813- 
818 


Schooling (John Holt), 


sco 


Prayer Book, precepts of the, with re- 
gard to confession, 74-82 

Prestwich (Professor Joseph), The 
Greater Antiquity of Man, 617-628 

Priestley (Lady), The Penalties of Igno- 
rance, 579-592 

Prisons, French, Women in, 798-812 

‘ Prohibition,’ an Object-Lesson in, 709- 
718 

Pucelle, the False, 859-874 


= the, and Lord Beaconsfield, 
32-44 
Quilter (Harry), ‘In the. Days of her 
Youth, 940-954 


EFERENDUM principle, the, 185- 
188 
Xeid (Sir Wemyss), The Political Situa- 
tion, 131-1387 
Rembrandt and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
462-466 
‘ Reply, Right of, the Crown's, 304-312 
Reporters’ Gallery, a Night in the, 516- 
526 
Robinson (Sir Charles), Rembrandt and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 462-466 
Rome, ancient, intellectual condition of, 
527-530 
- a Celestial Empire in, 962 
— obstacles to union between Anglicans 
and, 963-967 
Rosebery (Lord), speech of, at Brad- 
ford, 135 
Rossetti, Christina, Reminiscences of, 
355-366 
Round Towers, the Builder of the, 421 
434 
Ruskin (Mr.), letters from, on the May 
Queen festival, 739-744 
Russia, Georgian Treaties with, 831 
847 


‘ GABBATH Observance’ Bill (1834), 


Linés ona, 1059 


Salmoné (Professor H. Anthony), The 
| Real Rulers of Turkey, 719-733 
Salons, the Two, 1008-1020 


Written Ges- 
ture, 477-490 

Scotland, a Journey to, in 1435, 1036- 
1052 

Scott, Sir Walter, and Mrs. 
Ghost, 271-273 


Veal's 
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Sellers (Edith), How to organise a 
People’s Kitchen in London, 409-420 

Sellers (Miss Eugénie), Skopas and 
Praxiteles in the British Museum, 
682-691 

Sepulchre, Easter, the Ancient English 
Office of the, 748-764 

Sex in Modern Literature, 607-616 

Shadows, Colour, 819-831 

Shore (Canon Teignmouth), Auricular 
Confession and the English Church, 
71-85 

— What is Church* Authority ? 435-439 

Shrine, the Making of a, 313-324 

Sinai, Stony, 138-155 

Single Chamber ‘ Democrats,’ 177-194 


Skopas and Praviteles in the British: 


Museum, 682-691 

Slavery, female, in Turkey, 66-68 

‘ Social Evolution, 226-240 

Socialism, the Collectivist form of, its 
impracticability, 15-31 

Spearman (Edmund R.), Women in 
French Prisons, 798-812 

Stern (Professor Alfred), his ‘Ge- 
schichte Europa’s,’ noticed, 341 

Strachey (J.St. Loe), Infringing a Poli- 
tical Patent, 206-214 

— Alliance or Fusion? The Case for 
Alliance, 904-917 

Swinburne (Algernon Charles), 4 New 
Year’s Eve, 367-368 

— The Plays of Thomas Heywood, 646- 


656 
Symonds (J. A.), Mr. Brown's life of, 
noticed, 342-346 


[ATIAN, the Diatessaron of, 665- 
681 

Trade Unions, on some Legal Disabili- 
ties of, 303-408 

Traill (H. D.), Noticeable Book : Brown’s 
‘Life of John Addington Symonds,’ 
342-346 

Travelling, Night, in India, 101-111 


‘Tuck (Edward), Is Bimetallism a De- 


lusion ? 274-280 
Turkey, the Real Rulers of, 719-733 
Turkey, condition of women in, 57-70 
— feeling of the Indian Mussalmans 
towards, 929-930 
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ZEY 


NEMPLOYED, the question of the, 
697-708 
Unionists and Conservatives, future 
relations of, see Alliance 
University-educated Women, the After- 
Careers of, 955-960 


EAL’S (Mrs.) Ghost, Sir Walter 
Soott and, 271-273 


ALLACE [{(R.), Single Chamber 
* Democrats,’ 177-194 

Water Companies, London and the, 
657-664 

Watts (Theodore), Reminiscences of 
Christina Rossetti, 355-366 

Wellesley (Marquis), Lines ona ‘ Sabbath 
Observance’ Bill (written in 1834) 
1059 

West, the Celestial Empire of the, 961- 
967 

Whitelands, May Day at, 744-747 

William the Conqueror’s wooing, legend 
of, 129-130 

‘Witch- Burning,’ the Recent, at Clonmel, 
1053-1058 

Wolffsohn (Mrs.), The Making of a 
Shrine, 313-324 

Women, English working, pay of, 636- 
637 

Women under Islam, their Social Status 
and Legal Rights, 57-70 

— in French Prisons, 798-812 
University-educated, the <After- 

Careers of, 955-960 

Working man, English, political creed 
of the, 206-214 

— English and American, compared, 
637-639 

Wright (Professor A. E.), 
Shadows, 819-831 

Written Gesture, 477-490 


Colour 


ORUBAS, the, 890-891 
‘ Youth, in the Days of her,’'940-954 


EYNEB, an Ottoman poetess of the 
fifteenth century, 63-64 







































